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CHAPTER I. 

THE ROUP. 

EVERY thing was to be sold — stock and plen- 
ishing, crop, cattle, implements, and house- 
hold gear. Even with all, it was feared there 
would not be enough realized to satisfy the cred- 
itors. 

Intimation of the sale had been posted on the 
gate of the parish kirk for a fortnight previous ; 
and for two Sabbath afternoons it had formed the 
staple of conversation for the folks of the village, 
and of the farms and cottar houses for ten miles 
round. There were peculiar circumstances as- 
sociated with the event, and it was canvassed by 
all classes with as much interest as they displayed 
in debating the soundness of the doctrine enun- 
ciated by the new minister in his latest sermon. 
Discussions as to the result of the harvest, which 
was jus£ over » tne question of the price of barley 
and of the prospects of the green crop, were in- 
terspersed with comments, ejaculations, and sur- 
mises regarding the forthcoming sale. 

On the morning of the appointed day, Benjie 
Geddes, the old shoe-maker and bellman, made 
a tour of the village, with the slow steps of one 
conscious of responsibility. His bell kept time 
to his deliberate motions, and at intervals he 
paused, while in a cracked voice he made this 
proclamation : 

"Take no — tice, there will be sauld, this day, 
by pub — lie roup, at Drumslieve, the stock, and 
the crop, and the plenishing, and the house ef- 
fecks, as specifeed twa or three weeks syne. The 
roup to begin at ten o' the clock — and suner if 
the folk gather. Oh aye, oh aye." 

Three emphatic clangs of the bell closed the 
announcement; and Benjie, with his pale gray 
eyes fixed steadily before him, and his weather- 
pinched features set as hard as if he feared that 
somebody would corrupt him in the discharge 
of his duty by tempting him with a dram, made 
his way through the little group which gathered 
round him at every halt. His pace was a species 
of hobble — half shuffle and half trot — displaying 
much action, although it attained little speed. 

In this way he proceeded down the street, at- 
tended by a troop of boys and girls who were go- 
ing to school. For the most part, the boys car- 
ried their books under their arms, and the chief 
book of each pack was the Bible, in its pale yel- 
low marled sheep-skin binding, which seemed to 
have been expressly designed to match the yellow 
ochre of the cottage interior walls. The girls had 
cotton bags, mostly of a blue check pattern, and 
these contained their books and " pieces" — a 



scone and treacle, or a bannock. In favored in- 
stances there were, hidden in the lower depths of 
the bags, or in the pouches of the boys among 
marbles and bits of twine, apples or " sweeties," 
which were frequently exchanged as love-tokens 
whenever the dominie happened to be busy with 
his blackboard, and his back turned to his pupils. 

At the foot of the street Benjie turned to the 
left, taking the road for Drumslieve, and the 
greater part of his retinue reluctantly deserted 
him to proceed to the school, which stood on the 
rising ground a little way off the main road. But 
several of the youngsters continued to follow him, 
prompted by sheer willfulness or tempted by the 
bright October day. They enjoyed — as truants 
can enjoy — the great gusts of wind which swept 
down from the Grampians and across the howe, 
shaking the trees until the leaves fluttered to the 
ground in showers, and were whirled along the 
road in fantastic contortions suggestive of the 
gambols of elves and fays. 

The truants gambolled too, forgetting the school 
and the tawse — that leather strap, with one half 
cut in stripes, which, deftly wielded, made the 
palms of the culprits tingle. It was the dominie's 
instrument of torture, and his sceptre at the same 
time. To escape its infliction every artifice of 
youthful guile was put in force ; yet the truants 
were remarkably deficient in imaginative device, 
for they seemed to have only one excuse to offer 
for their absence, when the ogre, who kept the 
gates of knowledge, questioned them. 

" Please, sir, I had to bide at hame to mind 
the bairn," was the general answer. Frequently 
the excuse was genuine ; for all the wives of the 
village seemed to have children just able to crawl 
into mischief, and the services of the eldest boy 
or girl were necessary to guard the little one, es- 
pecially on busy occasions, such as the washing- 
day. 

The bellman did not appear to observe his fol- 
lowers until he reached the bridge which crosses 
the water of Comrie, at no great distance be- 
low the mill. Then he turned suddenly round 
on them, and shaking his bell in their faces, 
shouted — 

"Gae awa back wi' ye, ye loons; gae awe 
back, or I'll let the dominie ken o' your capers." 

There was an instant halt ; a rapid glance of 
dismay and disappointment interchanged; and 
then the timidest of the boys obediently set off at 
a run towards the village. The others quietly 
watched Benjie until he had disappeared, and 
then slyly continued their journey towards the 
centre of attraction and business for the day. 

To that centre the folk \cet* \sass«a%^ssBw<^ 
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quarters, in gigs, on horseback, and afoot. Benjie ; 
was passed by many of them, and saluted by all ; 
bat as he could not Keep pace with them, he found 
on arriving at Drumslieve that a considerable 
crowd had already assembled. Indeed, such a 
gathering had not been witnessed on any similar 
occasion for many a day ; and the scene was more 
like a fair than a simple auction of the entire be- 
longings of an unlucky former. 

For him there was no want of sympathy ; but 
that did not appear on the surface. The" coun- 
tenances of the people were fresh and blithe ; the 
salutations of acquaintances loud and hearty. 
There was a brief word of regret for the circum- 
stances which had brought them together, and 
immediately afterwards an inquiry as to the val- 
ue of something the speaker might be purposing 
to buy. 

The crowd was dispersed in groups over the 
steading, the cattle courts, the house, and the 
home-lying fields. The men were busy digging 
their fingers into the haunches of cattle ; gripping 
the backs of sheep ; examining the mouths of 
horses ; and inspecting the implements, ploughs, 
harrows, carts, harness, etc., etc. The women 
were ranging through the house testing the fur- 
niture, the linen, the blankets, the crockery, and 
the pots and pans. The dairy utensils received 
especial attention — but nothing escaped them in 
their province, and nothing failed to elicit the ex- 
clamation, 

"Hech, sirs, but it's a sorry thing to come to 
this pass ! Save us and keep us a' frae the like ! 
— and him just gaun to be married, pair lad. How 
muckle will this be worth, think ye, Mistress 
Monro?* 

Mrs. Monro gave her opinion, and the guid- 
wives passed on to another part of the show, with 
a homely sense of the tragic element which un- 
derlay the very commonplace event, but with a 
keen eye to the chance of a bargain, all the same. 

The air was heavy with the hum of voices, and 
the doll sound was pierced occasionally by a loud 
shout of laughter, that might have grated on the 
ears of a sensitive listener at such an hour. But 
life would be unbearable if one were always con- 
scious of a neighbor's misfortunes. 

The busy men who had come hither in the ex- 
pectation of picking up something cheap, or of 
securing some particular object of which they 
stood in present need, were waiting impatiently 
for the auctioneer to begin business. On the 
other hand, there were all the idlers of the coun- 
try-side, who had come just to see what was do- 
ing, and who were contentedly chatting with ac- 
quaintances. Then there were the good-natured 
folk, fairly well-to-do in the world, who had ar- 
rived, not with any intention of purchasing, but to 
fulfill an important office, notwithstanding — that 
is, " to gie the bodes a lift." Whenever they saw 
the sale of any thing flagging they gave it a fillip 
by making a bid for it, and taking their chance 
of having to purchase stock or plenishing for which 
they had no particular use if their offer happened 
to be the last. 

It was a neighborly service, and recognized as 
one of the customs of the roup. These bidders 
did not run any thing above its value ; for while 
they were in friendship anxious that the chattels 
should not go much under value, the possibility 
of having to accept the bargain for which they 
offered, controlled their enthusiasm with discre- 



tion. Some of them attended the sale out of mere 
habit, whether or not they happened to be ac- 
quainted with the person whose goods were to be 
exposed ; but there were few of -them who did 
not know Angus Lamb, more or less. 

On the outskirts of this miscellaneous assembly 
were all the tramps who had been within a day s 
march of the place. They had come to see what 
odd pence they could pick up, and to share in the 
customary hospitality of the occasion. Of that 
there was no stint, for half a dozen men were 
busily employed serving out to probable bidders 
a morning dram of usquebaugh, and to all comers 
a draught of ale with a hunk of bread and cheese. 

The auctioneer announced that the roup would 
begin with the harness and implements. He ac- 
cordingly mounted a cart which had been placed 
in front of the stable, and the crowd gathered 
round him. He was a little man, with a red 
pimply face, and a squint which rendered it im- 
possible for any one to tell in what direction he 
was gazing, and which would have made the ef- 
fort to catch his eye a serious undertaking, had 
it not been for. his exceedingly active habit. He 
rarely missed a nod, and he was quick at inter- 
preting a wink. He could take any degree of 
banter, and was often happy, if somewhat -coarse, 
in his retort ; so that in spite of his squint he was 
reckoned a capital salesman. 

"Come awa, now, come awa," he cried, bus- 
tling about on the cart and flourishing a heavy 
yellow staff, with which he pointed to the articles 
on sale or held up a portion of them for observa- 
tion; "come awa, gentlemen, there's a heap of 
work to be done the day, and not over-much time 
to win through wi't ; so give me your bodes sharp, 
like decent folk. Here's a fine set of cart-harness 
— what do you say for them ? Come awa, let's 
have a beginning. 

"A note " (a pound), cried a voice. 

"A note ! — havers ! you could not get the mar- 
rows of them new for ten notes ; and they are as 
good's new — better, in .fact, for they have been 
tried, and ye ken what they can do. But there's 
somebody going to give me a sensible bode — I 
see him. 

"Where — where do yoo see him?" qoeried a 
voice with an emphasis which provoked a laogh 
on acconnt of the auctioneer's squint. 

The reply was prompt : 

"I see him where yell never stand, billie — in 
the shoon of an honest man." 

That changed the object of the laugh ; and so 
the business proceeded briskly, amid many homely 
jests and occasional keen competitions of the buy. 
ers. There was so moch to do, and there was so 
much bustle, that few had time to reflect deeply 
on the cause of their gathering. Not that they 
were hard of heart, but simply because their own 
interests for the hour excluded any thought of the 
ruined man and the wrecked home which this 
roup represented. 

One by one the fragments of the wreck were 
disposed of; the odds and ends of the household 
which had been accumulating through years of 
industry and peace, and every one of which had 
some tender association for the owners, were scat- 
tered among the crowd for a few pence or a few 
shillings at most. The nick-nacks of a home 
possess little value in the eyes of a stranger, al- 
though they are very precious to those whose 
hearth thev have brightened. That is one of the 
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commonplaces which are always linked to the bit- 
terest sorrow. 

But whatever misery the ruined family might 
be enduring, there was no sign of it made to dis- 
tress the day's proceedings except once, and then 
it was a trivial interruption. It occurred when 
the work of demolition was drawing to a close. 

The household effects were the last things to be 
sold, and as they were required they were carried 
out to the front of the building, where Bisset, the 
auctioneer, was vigorously knocking them down 
to the highest bidder. 

A large book had just been placed in his hands, 
and he was about to expatiate on its excellent 
binding, when a woman suddenly appeared at the 
door. 

She was dressed in black, with widow's weeds. 
Her form was tall and strong enough to have 
been that of a man; but her features were 
pinched and her eyes were sunken. A woman 
who had suffered much and was still suffering — 
that was evident ; and yet the expression of her 
eyes had something of defiance in it as she sur- 
veyed the crowd — that sort of defiance which jn 
proud spirit displays when conscious of humilia- 
tion from which there is no escape. 

At her appearance there was an instant cessa- 
tion of that loud hum of voices which during the 
whole day had resounded about the place. In 
the strange stillness which ensued every eye was 
turned towards the woman in commiseration. 

Unconscious of the respect paid to her, or 
without seeming to heed it, she laid her hand in 
a quick nervous way on the arm of a man who 
stood near the door. 

With a glance she directed his attention to the 
book which the auctioneer held ready for sale, 
and she spoke in a low voice, that trembled in 
spite of her : 

"It's just the auld Bible, Mr. Forsyth— I 
would like to save that. My father gave it to us 
mair nor twenty year syne when we were married 
. . . and all our names . . . the names of the 
bairns that are all gone but one . . % are written 
intil't — and I would like to save that for Angus." 

There were not more than five persons who 
heard the words, but every body seemed to guess 
their purport. 

The repeated calls of the auctioneer were an- 
swered by only .one voice — that of Mr. Forsyth, 
the banker, who was there to note the progress of 
affairs in behoof of debtor and creditors. 

" Sold," said Bisset, in his brief decisive way, 
giving the book a slap as he handed it to the 
banker. 

" God bless ye, sir!" whispered the widow as 
she received the relic of happy days. 

Mr. Forsyth detained her a moment. 

"No message from Balquherrie yet?" he 
asked. 

"No; ye ken that Angus got his own letter 
back yestreen." 

" Where is Angus now ?" 

" He couldna thole the sight of this," she an- 
swered ; "no like me, that clings to the biggin' 
and what's in't to the last minute, he quitted the 
house early this morning to be out o' the gate. 
He'll come hame at e'en to bare walls and a cold 
hearth." 

Mr. Forsyth had no words of consolation ready 
for the occasion, and the woman quietly shrunk 
back into the darkness of her home. 



The roup was over now, and the folk dispersed, 
leaving darkness and silence behind them. It 
was desolation in contrast with the bustle and din 
of the day. Byres and stables were empty, and 
the wind swept moaning through the deserted 
buildings, swinging the doors to and fro and 
waking hollow echoes which fancy might have 
interpreted as the lamentations of troubled spirits. 
They were eerie sounds to be heard in a place 
which only a little while before had been so full 
of life. 

The clink of harness, the tramp of horses, the 
whistle of the ploughman as he sorted his team 
for the night, the song of the milkmaid milking 
the kye and dreaming of the lover she was to 
•meet presently in the green loaning, the laugh of 
comrades, and the occasional growl of the fore- 
man as he surprised his subordinates in some 
neglect of duty — all these sounds should have 
been heard at this hour, and there was none of 
them. 

There was only that eerie wind soughing 
through the trees, while, as the night deepened, 
the shadows of the melancholy hills seemed to 
drop over the house of Drumslieve in sombre ac- 
cord with its misfortunes. 



CHAPTER II. 

BT THE FIRESIDE. 

A han with slow heavy steps came down the 
road from the direction of the hills, passed the 
steading of Drumslieve and advanced to the 
house. 

There were no lights glinting through any of 
the windows, although it was not yet bed-time, 
even according to the early hours of the farm. 
The man needed no guide, however; he knew 
every step of the path blindfold. It was the dark 
interval of the gloaming and the moonrise ; but 
he saw the outline of the house lying black against 
the horizon. His nature was keenly sensitive to 
the mystic influences of the darkness and the 
voices of the wind ; but, with his head bowed 
and his aims folded tightly behind him, he strove 
to shut them all out from his mind. 

He approached the door ; paused an instant as 
if half inclined to walk away again, and then, with 
a jerk of the body, mastering his weakness and 
compelling himself to that from which he shrank, 
turned the handle. 

The door opened with that hollow sound which 
is always heard on entering an empty house, and 
he stepped into a little square passage. There, a 
hand grasped his arm, and a woman's voice — 
hard, but modulated to tenderness by affection — 
addressed him : 

"Angus, you have come back at last. I have 
been waiting for you and wearying my lane. I 
heard your foot on the walk, and I was glad. 
Come ben ; there's a fire in the wee room your 
father liked sae weel." 

He shook off her hand rudely. 

"As if there was not enough to mind us of 
our beggary, you must stick yourself in that den 
where he died, " muttered the man bitterly ; and, 
instantly relenting his harshness, added with 
childish meekness, " I'll go in, mother." 

Her hand took his arm *^&x& > ^^ , &» , «»J^ 
of resentment fox \&& -^tatoasfe. ^w& -»«■*■ 
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stood the anguish he experienced, and had no 
thought of upbraiding him for the weakness 
which vented itself in apparent gruffness to her. 
It was no more than a groan of his pain, which 
he could not suppress, and she knew that it was 
wrung from him by no unkindly thought or feel- 
ing towards her. 

She led him through a dark room to an inner 
one, where a peat fire was burning cheerfully. 

It was a small apartment, which the fire suf- 
ficed to illume. It contained a box-bed — that 
is, one formed in a recess, and pertaining to the 
house, having a door like a cupboard. There 
was a mattress on the bed and blankets. 

In the centre of the floor stood a large old oak 
chest, and on it were placed two cups and sau- 
cers, wheaten bread and bannocks, with sundry 
lumps of cheese — remnants of the provisions for 
the roup. Beside these lay, open as if it had 
been recently in use, the family Bible which Mr. 
Forsyth had saved at the request of the widow. 
1 At one side of the fire stood an old-fashioned 
roomy and well-stuffed easy-chair ; at the other 
side a common wooden arm-chair of the half- 
moon shape, generally used at the time in parlor 
and kitchen of ordinary farm households. A 
water stoup, filled ; a two-gallon jar standing in 
the farthest corner ; a teapot on the hearth, and 
a kettle humming on the fire — these comprised 
the entire furniture of the place. 

The man halted on the threshold and surveyed 
these arrangements with a frown, as if in the 
bilious chagrin of his position he were disposed 
to be angry at finding so much comfort left to 
one whose worldly affairs were utterly ruined. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, of 
muscular build ; fair hair, sandyish beard, san- 
guine complexion, and soft blue eyes — a hand- 
some fellow, of something over five-and-twenty 
years. His was a frank, generous countenance ; 
but at this moment it was as gloomy as an ogre's, 
and therefore appeared under disadvantage. 

When in repose, his visage displayed a decided 
resemblance to that of his mother, but when agi- 
tated in any way there was a nervous twitching 
at the corner of his mouth and a strange darken- 
ing under the eyes, which seemed to alter the 
whole cast of the features, and betoken a nature 
subject to the fiercest and most uncontrollable 
passions. There was, however, in the eyes, al- 
ways a certain softness which indicated, even in 
his most passionate moods, that his impulses were 
more inclined to kindliness than to cruelty. But 
there was that suggestion of the mouth of a weak- 
ness which rendered the impulse uncontrollable, 
and its direction wholly a question of circum- 
stances. 

Checking some exclamation of discontent, and 
gasping, as if with the effort, he sat down on the 
wooden chair in spite of the mother's effort to 
force him to take the more comfortable one. 

He leaned back, passing his hands over his 
brow and through his hair, the while his eyes be- 
came fixed wanderingly on the fire, as if seeking 
there the explanation of some problem that was 
too subtle for his comprehension. In that posi- 
tion he remained a long time, uttering no word, 
apparently oblivious of his mother's presence, and 
never lifting his eyes from the blazing peat, the 
filmy embers of which assumed as many fantastic 
forms to his imagination as a kaleidoscope could 
have presented. 



The mother watched him closely and anxious- 
ly ; but she did not seek to disturb his medita. 
tions, hoping that he might rouse from them in 
calmer mood and stronger spirit. She feared 
the dark humor which was upon him, and the 
occurrence of which had been so frequent of late. 

She remained silent; and her features were 
almost rigid, so that one might have thought her 
indifferent to his distress, had it not been for the 
wistful gleam in her gray eyes, expressing the 
yeanling of the mother's heart to take him in her 
arms and fondle him as she had done the bairn 
long ago — to hush him into sleep and forgetful- 
ness. But he was a big stern man now, and that 
made such a weary difference to her. 

She suffered, but it was in silence ; she would 
not add to his trouble by making any sign of her 
suffering. It was her habit, however, to keep all 
emotion well under control ; when most pleased, 
a faint smile was the only token of her satisfac- 
tion ; and when saddest, her expression only be- 
came a little sterner than usual. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, her exterior bearing was al- 
ways cold, her remarks always dry and brief, 
displaying little sympathy for others and seeking 
none for herself. 

The neighbors never regarded her as a socia- 
ble body, and, on the rare occasions on which 
she did take part in a gathering of acquaint- 
ances, her presence was often felt to exercise 
somewhat of a chilling influence. Not that#she 
was of a morose disposition ; on the contrary, 
she was brisk in movement and in speech : but 
there was no apparent geniality of nature. ' ' She's 
a pridefu' taed," many said, and attributed to that 
circumstance her disagreeable manner; others 
attributed it to selfishness : probably it was due 
to a combination of both qualities. 

But every body owned that she was a capital 
manager; and that she was always the first to 
render practical aid to those in distress, although 
she never made any moans over them. 

In her own hour of trial kindly folk had come 
to condole with her, but she had answered them 
very dryly. 

" I'm obliged to you ; but there's nae fash a 
body winna owercome, if they live lang enough. 
I'm as weel as can be expected, thank you." 

And so dismissed them. It was not easy to 
maintain a friendship with one who persistently 
refused to reciprocate it, and her behavior on 
this occasion deepened the impression of her 
pride. 

When her husband had died — about twelve 
months before the roup — she had attended to 
the arrangements for the funeral with dry eyes, 
and with a quiet precision which seemed unnat- 
ural to most of the people about her. Perhaps 
that was because there were depths in the wom- 
an's nature which none had sounded. 

Even to her son she was not in the habit 
of displaying affection ; but every thing was 
done for him with a promptitude which only 
the most observant affection could have accom- 
plished. Just now she would have liked to 
soothe him with the tender caresses of a woman 
— of a mother ; but, instead of attempting that, 
she watched for an opportunity to offer him food. 

The man started from his reverie as if some- 
thing had stung him. Dropping his elbows on 
his knees, he bowed his face on his hands, groan- 
ing— 
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" O Lord, Lord, tins is too much for one poor, 
wretch to bear!" 

Mrs. Lamb filled a cap with tea, and placed 
bread and cheese beside it. 

"Take this, Angus; you have not eaten any 
thing to-day. Take this, and you'll be stronger, " 
she said. 

He lifted his head, giving vent to a short bitter 
laugh. 

"Ay, eat and drink — how the vulgar needs of 
a man's life teach him the pettiness of every thing 
about him. Eat and drink — the wame must be 
satisfied, let the heart ache and the brain throb as 
they may. Give a hungry man a lump of bread 
and he is happy. What cursed fools we are to 
fash ourselves about any thing more!" 

" We are no aye hungry," said the mother 
quietly, " and between whiles we find there are 
other things we need to make us happy." 

"As, for instance, two or three bits of furni- 
ture, and may be a suit of Sabbath clothes, with 
tooth-brush and a fine comb," he said in the 
same bitter tone ; " but these are needs our grand 
civilization has taught us to count essential to 
happiness. Adam managed well enough without 
them in his time ; the people we call savages get 
on without them now." 

This was little short of blasphemy to Mrs. 
Lamb ; and in her ears it sounded horrible from 
his lips. She scanned his gloomy visage nar- 
rowly, alarmed by the fancy that his intellect 
might have become deranged. To an outsider it 
would have appeared as no more than a laugha- 
ble outburst of spleen. 

He went on, still staring at the fire, and his lips 
puckered scornfully. 

" Home means happiness, does it not ? it ought 
to, any way. And this would be a bonnie home 
to bring a blooming young bride to — and Mill 
o' Connie's daughter, forbye! She would have 
room enough and time enough to caper and sing 
her songs — bare walls and an empty girnel are 
lightsome to keep. That's a blessing to be proud 
ot\ and very proud I am." 

The short forced laugh, and the cruel smile 
which accompanied this frenzied utterance, made 
more havoc in the listener's breast than the words 
themselves. She spoke, however, with anger, 
rather than terror. 

"Angus, are ye gane wud?" 

A pause ; and then, with a big sob and cover- 
ing his eyes with a hand as if to conceal tears, he 
answered, 

"Ay, mother — Heaven help me — I am mad, 
not for the loss of our gear, nor for the shame of 
it, but because Annie is lost, too, with the rest." 

"If she's worth having, misfortune winna 
change her." 

" She will not change, but her folk will be 
glad of the chance to break off the match alto- 
gether." 

"You're a puir-hearted creature, to seek to 
force yourself in among folk that dinna want 
you. 

" What do I care for her folk?" he cried pas- 
sionately ; " it's Annie I care for, and losing her I 
lose every thing." 

Mrs. Lamb frowned, and, with a jealous pang, 

44 Then your mother is not worth thinking 
about?" 

That Shot went home ; it pulled him up with a 
disagreeable jerk ; and he was like a somnam- 



bulist who has been roughly awakened in a posi- 
tion of peril. The blood rushed to his face, and 
his ears tingled with honest shame for the cruelty 
of which he had been guilty. 

"I did not mean that," he said repentantly, 
and with sudden calmness; "you know I did 
not ; but this cursed frenzy makes me say and 
think the stupidest things. The most miserable 
part of it is that I feel all the while what a weak 
fool I am to yield to it, and yet I can't help my- 
self any more than a dog can help howling when 
he's kicked." 

The mother was reconciled by the one word of 
kindness. 

" That's liker my laddie," she said softly; 
" but you must strive against the weakness, An- 
gus ; for wha kens what mishanter it may lead you 
intil some day, when you'll not be able to mend it 
sae easy as you have done wi' me." 

"I know I ought to master it, and I have 
striven and failed : it will run its course, in spite 
of me. All day I have been up yonder on the 
hills, tramping about among the heather, girning 
and growling to myself like an idiot, and quite 
conscious at the same time what an ass I was for 
doing it. I kept saying — What a fool you are, go- 
ing on this way ! What better will it make you ? 
Be a man ; turn to your difficulty, meet it in the 
teeth, and overcome it — " 

"And you'll do that." 

"I'll try "(weariedly). 

" That's sensible ;" "and Mrs. Lamb's hard fea- 
tures relaxed into a grateful smile as she sat down, 
relieved. 

"I'm speaking now, though, when the fit is 
over; a disordered stomach, the doctor would 
call it ; but the cause of it, whatever it may be, 
does not make the morbid impulses it provokes 
(shuddering slightly) a grain less horrible." 

*" You're feared at it, but ye must not be that : 
to fear a foe is to gie him half the victory at 
starting." 

" I do fear it," he muttered, crouching on his 
chair and clasping his hands round his knees as 
if to hold himself together ; " for I feel that all 
my strength fails in its presence Toots — (rais- 
ing himself with sudden resolution) — this is non- 
sense. I will conquer it." 

"There is help for you here, Angus," said the 
mother, quietly laying her hand on the open book. 

"Ay, ay, I know that ; but mind you, "he pro- 
ceeded with somewhat of his former bitterness, 
"it's not easy keeping the fiend at arm's-length 
when one sees hopes precious as mine are to me 
so nearly realized, and then suddenly thrust away 
beyond reach for years, may be smothered alto- 
gether. Six weeks ago I was arranging with 
Annie about our marriage and what we were to 
do when she came home — planning how we 
should try to make you comfortable, and prevent 
you thinking or feeling that there had been any 
change in our lives save that we were all happier 
than before. Ah, mother — (huskily) — they were 
bonnie castles we were building, and the founda- 
tion seemed so sure. Ay, and all would have 
happened as we expected ; but on came the 
whirlwind which I had no hand in sowing — 
which it was impossible for me to be prepared to 
withstand — and swept away every thing. It is 
not easy to keep a firm heart and a clear head in 
the face of all that." 

While \is ^oV^^^.\iw^\w8^V^^bs^^ 
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if to shade her eyes from the glow of the fire ; 
without changing her position, she said in a low 
tone, 

" Ye dinna blame your father ?" 

Angus shook his head sadly. 

" No, I dare not blame him now ; his mistake 
arose from the kindness and goodness of his na- 
ture. I must respect the memory of that, al- 
though the idea will force itself upon me that for 
your sake and for mine, when he became respon- 
sible to the full extent of his possessions for the 
debt of one who was no kin to him, and whom 
he knew to be a selfish, regardless wastrail, he 
should have taken greater precaution to secure 
us against what has befallen — ruin." 

" Balquherrie'8 folk helped your father at a 
sore pinch, and your father saved him frae 
shame." 

"And left it to his -own wife and son. Balqu- 
herrie enjoys his drunken revels in Edinburgh, or 
in London may be, never heeding a bodle about 
his debt or his honor — if he ever had any. He 
makes merry, and we pay the piper here for his 
Lairdship's sport. ' We stand penniless and home- 
less on his account, and he has his fling all the 
same, d — him!" * 

As he mattered the oath between his clenched 
teeth his face darkened; he doubled his right 
hand, and began to beat the palm of his left 
viciously. 

"Your father meant to make a* things right 
before he died," said Mrs. Lamb, scarcely raising 
her voice above a whisper, and apparently pained, 
" but he was taken awa' ower sune." 

" I will make it right, if I live. He shall pay 
back every farthing." 

"He will do that without forcing" — (confi- 
dently). 

* ' You think it ? It's well there's somebody has 
a good opinion of him ; but how does it happen 
to be you ?" 

She did not answer him directly. She rose, 
removed the things from the top of the chest, lift- 
ed the lid, and produced a letter. 

"Read that," she said, briskly replacing the 
cups and saucers and the rest. 

Angus slowly unfolded the paper. 

"It's the declaration my father got Sandy Boyd 
to write out for him in proof of the debt." 

"Ay, read it." 

"I know all that's in it." 

" Bead it," she persisted, and he obeyed. 

" Drumslieve. 

"I, George Lamb, farmer of Drumslieve, ly- 
ing, as I believe, on my death-bed, solemnly de- 
clare that this is the truth : • 

"George Outram, then and now Laird of 
Balquherrie, came to me in great distress. He 
desired me to promise never to betray him, and 
I answered him that in so far as a Christian man 
might keep his counsel I would do it. He there- 
upon explained to me the cause of his distress, 
the which, on account of my promise, may not 
be mentioned here. But this much I may state, 
without hurt to him, that he affirmed that his 
honor — ('His honor!' interjected Angus) — and 
likewise his person were in danger if he failed to 
raise the sum of two thousand three hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling within the space of three 
days. He also affirmed that, all his lands and 
possessions being under lien and- mortgage, he 



was not able to raise a penny on their security, 
and this I knew to be the fact. He therefore 
begged me to help him out of his strait for the 
sake of the kindliness that had long existed be- 
tween his family and me. 

" I told him that the sum he stood in need of 
was as much as every thing I owned was worth. 
He answered that he wanted no money of me, 
and that all I would have to do was to permit 
him to draw bills of exchange on me, as my name 
would stand good for that sum although his would 
not. He further faithfully pledged himself to re- 
tire the said bills in their order as they fell due, 
so that they should give me no further trouble. 

" He was in a kittle pass ; I wished to help 
him, and I agreed to his proposal, believing that 
he would not fail to hold me free of loss in the 
matter. Accordingly I wrote my acceptance on 
the bills which he had brought with him for the 
purpose. He got them discounted next day, and 
j came to thank me, saying that I had saved him. 
: He again gave me his word I would have no fur- 
t ther trouble in the affair. Of the money he got 
for the bills I received no fraction in coin or kind 
either at the time or at any time since. Neither 
have I received any value for it whatsoever either 
before or since. All which is truth, as I shall an- 
swer to God. 

" I have caused this to be written at my dic- 
tation by Alexander Boyd, writer, presently re- 
siding in Abbotskirk, and in the presence of 
Robert Forsyth, banker in Abbotskirk; and I 
pray that this writing and the promptings of his 
own conscience may be sufficient to cause the 
aforesaid George Outram of Balquherrie to fulfill 
his pledge. 

" Witness my hand, George Lamb. 

" Robert Forsyth, banker, Abbotskirk, 

"Alex. Boyd, Writer, Abbotskirk, 

"Witnesses." 

Angus refolded the paper. 

"What use is that ?" he said hopelessly ; " do 
you think it would insure the recovery of the 
debt in any court of law ?" 

" Maybe no " (preoccupied). 

"Then what use is it but to show us how dis- 
honest one man may be and how simple another ? 
As soon as Balquherrie got his turn served, away 
he went and never fashed his thumb about his 
debt, that he knew would beggar honest folk. 
He made no effort to prepare for the day of reck- 
oning, but left my father to spend siller and 
trouble in getting those bills renewed. Then 
came the hour when no more delay would be 
granted, and where was Balquherrie? Nobody 
could tell. I wrote to him, calling on him, in the 
name of the honor my father had saved, to come 
and save us from ruin. My own letter was sent 
back to me, and the end of it is — here !" 

With a sweep of his hand he indicated the deso- 
lation of their home. Then he sank on his chair 
with lowering brows, as if his dark mood were re- 
turning. 

Mrs. Lamb stirred the fire and refreshed it with 
some dried branches and a peat. She sat down, 
placed her elbow on the arm of the chair, and 
rested her chin on her knuckles. The fire spark- 
led up, and in its glow the hard features of the 
woman seemed to soften, or it might be that the 
memories she was recalling exerted an influence 
on her expression. The blaze lit up the persons 
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of mother and son, but it cast a broad shadow 
behind them and athwart the bed where George 
Lamb had died. The wind was still making its 
melancholy moan throughout the empty house, 
and outside murmuring through the trees like the 
sound of waves dashing on a beach. 

" You were aye a dour bairn, Angus, and ill to 
do wi'," she said, speaking very low; "you had 
two sisters once, and a wee blither — he was called 
Geordie after his father, and I have a pickle of 
his bonnie yellow hair in the kist there yet (a very 
slight sigh). But they were all taken awa frae 
us ane after the other, and we thought the more 
of you because you were the only ane spared. 
Maybe on that account you were something spoil- 
ed in the upbringing — no that you were sic an ill 
loon either. You never hurt a bairn that was 
younger nor youred'; you werena so greedy as 
maist bairns are, and you never told a lie but 
ance. My certy, your father gied you a wallop- 
ing for it that cured ye. I have ken'd you after 
that tell the truth like a man, though you were 
sure of a licking for the fault." 

She paused, not expecting any observation from 
him, but just to linger over that period of his 
childhood. 

44 But even at that time, and to the last," she 
went on, " there was never a right understanding 
atween you and your father. He aye thought 
you thrawart, and you aye thought him hard wi' 
ye. You got to like books, and he didna care a 
prin for them. He had no book lear ava, but he 
ken'd how to buy and sell cattle and how to man- 
age his farm, and that was of as much account as 
aught you have done yet I saw ye were mistak- 
en with each other and tried to set it right : but I 
didna make a good job o't, I'm feared. I mind 
that day you came hame wi' a prize-book frae the 
school. You came running a* the road as proud 
as a peacock wi' his tail spread out. You held up 
the bit bookie to your father, and he just said, 
( Toots, take it awa into the house,' as though he 
had been angry wi' ye instead of being pleased. 
I mind the look that came ower you — it was as 
though you had been drawn through the mill-dam 
in January, and you cast the thing frae ye like 
dirt." 

He moved uneasily on his chair. 

"You were dourer nor ordnar' for the next 
two days ; but, eh, lad, gin you had seen your fa- 
ther, when he thought naebody was looking, how 
he took up the bookie and eyed it a' ower and 
glowered at the place where your name was 
wrote, his e'en dancing wi' pleasure, you would 
have ken'd how proud he was of you, although 
he would never own till't. It was just his way ; 
he said least about the things he cared maist for. 
When the time came that you wanted to gang to 
the college at St. Andrews, he said, ( Hoots, what's 
the good of that ?' but he paid the siller for you 
wi' a willing hand, and set himsel' up wi' the no- 
tion that ae day he should see you wagging your 
pow in a pulpit wi' the best of them. He was 
sore disappointed when you came hame and told 
us that you had settled not to be a minister, but 
to take to the farm. Though he just gloomed at 
you, and said naething, ae way nor anither, it 
was a heavy sorrow to him, as it was to me." 

"Why do you rake up all that now?" said 
Angus, with a tone of mingled regret and im- 
patience. 

" I dinna ken," returned the mother, without 



any alteration of her musing expression, "unless 
it be just to let you understand the better that 
you wrong your father when you blame him for 
want of care for you or me." 

" I have told you that I do not blame him." 

" I dare say ye didna mean it that way, but 
it comes to the same thing ; and it's as well that 
you should have all the consolation that my trust 
in him gives to me." 

"In what way?" 

" This way : Your father had no skill of books 
ony mair than myself, but he was not the man to 
risk all that he was worth without some surety of 
keeping himself straight. Well, he says in that 
paper you have read that Balquherrie explained 
something to him under promise that he would 
not betray him. George Lamb promised, and 
he never yet was ken'd to break his word. But 
you'll see he says at the end that he' hopes what 
is written will be enough to gar the laird keep 
faith wi' him. What does that mean, think 
you?" 

"I see nothing more in it than his hope that 
a rogue will prove honest." 

"Ay, ay, man, and that's all the length your 
learning helps you to see through a mUl-stane. 
I see farther nor that, and it means that if what 
is tHere is not enough, there's something else to 
come out that will be enough. Your father never 
told even me what Balquherrie's fash was ; but 
he gave me a letter sealed up, and directed me 
to burn it on the day the laird paid the siller, or 
to open it and hand it to you on the day he re- 
fused to pay it." 

" Why have you said nothing of this to me be- 
fore ?" exclaimed Angus, amazed. 

" Because I was bidden not to cheep about the 
matter except at a push like this ; and because I 
was bidden not to give you the letter under any 

Eretense or hardship until the laird refused to be 
onest." 

"That's droll. " 

Angus meditatively turned the document he 
held over and over in his hands. By-and-by — 

" That sealed letter you have got doubtless ex- 
plains the cause of Balquherrie's distress. There 
must be something queer in it to make my father 
so sure of the effect of exposure. Suppose we 
open the letter and use the power it gives, then 
my father's solemn pledge of secrecy is broken — 
umph." 

He stared hard at the fire, musing. 

"Your father had good reason for what he 
did," said Mrs. Lamb, "and he canna be expect- 
ed to keep faith wi' ane that tries to cheat him." 

"That's true," muttered the son, and still sat 
musing. 

The curious information his mother had given 
him had withdrawn his mind from the morbid 
reflections on his losses, and quickened him with 
speculations as to the future. It had given him 
hope that every thing might be speedily recover- 
ed, that the devastation of their home might be 
quickly remedied, and the farm restored to its 
former condition. More — an opportunity of ven- 
geance was placed in his hands, if he chose to 
make nse of it, and that was some satisfaction 
for the bitterness he had endured. 

A strong gust of wind burst open the outer 
door with a loud noise, and startled him from his 
reverie. 

He went out to m&& 1&& fara ta& *$e&su 
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CHAPTER in. 



A PRETTY HYPOCRITE. 



As he crossed the dark chamber, he became 
aware that some one was standing in the little 
passage. | 

"Who's that?" he demanded loudly, for he 
' was in no humor to receive visitors under his 
present circumstances. 

" It's just me, Angus," answered a soft voice, 
in a tone of apology, and there was the rustle of 
a woman's dress. 

The man shouted with delight. 

"Annie!" 

The shout was followed by a still greater rus- 
tling of the dress, and sundry kisses were admin- 
istered as a sort of thanksgiving. He held her 
in his arms, and all the gloom which had op- 
pressed him was for the moment dispelled. 

"Eh, lass, what good angel moved you to 
come to me to-night?" he said, dropping into 
the simple Doric form of speech, as was custom- 
ary with him when his kindliest emotions were 
stirred. "Have you come to shame me for my 
sulky mistrust of a' the warld? Heaven bless 
you for't, Annie, for I feel a different man when 
you are near me." 

"Whisht, Angus, whisht," she said quitkly, 
and with apparent awkwardness, "I just came 
because I heard you had not been seen all day, 
and I was a wee thing curious to ken what had 
come over you— especially as you have not been 
near our house for a week." 

" I was not fit to see -any body. I could not 
thole the questions that every body would ask, 
and I could still less thole the cold counsel that 
they would be sure to offer me. But it was not 
that altogether — (with a little bitterness) — which 
kept me away from Comrie. I thought your 
folk were rather dry with me the last time I was 
there, just after the roup was advertised." 

" I'm sure they are all very sorry about it." 

The voice was pleasing, but this was said with 
a conventional ring which jarred on the lover's 
ears. 

"I will believe that, since you are here," he 
said, trying to drive away the disagreeable im- 
pression her manner had made ; " and I will be- 
lieve that our misfortune will make no difference 
in your folk to me, since they have let you come 
to strengthen me with your presence when I 
was most forfoughten. Ah, my lass — (huskily, 
and his arm tightening round her waist) — if you 
only ken'd what torture I have been suffering — 
what madness has been singing through me with 
the dread that I was to lose you — you would ken 
why I have shrunk away into the solitude of the 
hills and tried to hide myself frae the warld." 

Her head rested on his shoulder, and she sob- 
bed. Then, as if ashamed of that weakness, she 
suddenly disengaged herself, and said briskly, 

" Greeting and girning will not mend a broken 
pat, Angus. You must mend it in the proper 
way, and syne we'll sup our kail out o't together." 

He was slightly puzzled by her manner and 
her words — the former was disposed to be hyster- 
ical, and the latter might have been construed as 
somewhat unkind. 

"Is there anything wrong at home?" he 
asked. 

■ * * No— (hesitating)— but Tm concerned for you, 
and see no way that I can help you." 






" There is one way " (seizing her hands). 

"What's that?" 
By minding that you are to be my wife." 
I'll not forget that, Angus, happen vv« 
may," she answered earnestly, and with an 
clination to sob again, which was immediate 
repressed. 

His heart swelled with pride and joy; t>j 
blood became aglow with vigorous impulse, a^* 
all the nightmare horrors which had been haurx^ 
ing him faded away under the magic influea ^^ 
of her love. The mountains of an hour a^& 
dwindled into mole-hills, and he felt that he had 
been suddenly endowed with a giant's strength, 
before which every obstacle must give way. 

"Keep true to that, Annie, and I will not 
fail. There shall soon be a home ready for you 
as good as the one that has been cleared out this 
day ; and whatever trials come after that, we'll 
be ready to meet them hand in hand, just as we 
used to cross the burn when we were bairns. " 

" I wish that time was Jback again." 

" No ; wish for the time that is to come ; and 
it shall come soon." 

" Will you come ben to the light ?" interrupted 
Mrs. Lamb, who had been made aware by her 
son's first exclamation who was the visitor. 

Annie started, and hastened to amend the neg- 
lect of which she had been guilty. 

"It's not right to be standing talking here 
and leaving your mother alone." 

Angus, too, felt that he had been selfish, and 
together they entered the room where the fire 
was burning. 

"I'm glad to see you, Annie," said Mrs. 
Lamb, in her dry calm way ; then she looked at 
her son, and observing how erect and firm he 
stood, and how his eyes had brightened, she ex- 
perienced a twinge of regret that the power to 
effect that change in him was possessed by an- 
other ; but she added, with a degree of warmth, 
"I'm very glad to see you, Annie ; sit ye down. " 

And she placed the easy-chair for her. 

Annie stood in the light of the fire — a tall well- 
formed lass, with hands that knew what work was, 
and with the health and strength which make 
work enjoyable. Black hair, large black eyes, an 
oval face, and homely features which might easi- 
ly be accounted beautiful by the lover on whom 
the eyes looked kindly. That is a bald invento- 
ry of her charms, for she was a bonnie lass ; but 
there was nothing of the wax-work kind of beauty 
about her. She had reached her twentieth year, 
and she was still a girl in manner. 

"Thank you, Mistress Lamb," she said, seat- 
ing herself; "I must not stay, for the folk at 
home do not know where I have gone, and it's 
rather late for me to be out. But I could not 
help running over just to speir for you." 

"That v kind of you ; and I'm glad to say 
I'm no tin., ill, considering." 

"Did you not tell any of vour folk where you 
were going?" said Angus slowly, and watching 
Ber. 

He observed now a restless expression in her 
eyes, and signs that she had been crying. He 
observed, too, that his question made her uneasy, 
although she answered promptly enough, affect- 
ing to regard her secret journey as of no conse- 
quence. 

" Oh, you see, I wanted jto get away by my- 
self, and if I had said any thing about it they 
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would have been coming with me, or trying to 
make me wait till to-morrow. So I thought it 
better to say nothing till I got back." 

And she tried to smile at her own cunning. 

Mrs. Lamb began to place the tea-things in a 
small cupboard which was fixed high hi the wall 
beside the chimney-piece, so that her back was 
turned to Angus, and he could not see her brief 
expression of vexation. 

He advanced to Annie, turned her face to the 
fire, and gazed sadly in her eyes. 

"You are trying to hide something from me,** 
he said. 

"What should I seek to hide?" retorted she, 
quite innocently. 

"That your father, your sisters, and your 
brother, do not wish you to come here any more." 

Her head drooped, and the tears would come 
in spite of every effort to keep them back. The 
poor girl had been trying so hard to conceal that 
unpleasant truth for a little while yet, she had 
desired so much to keep to herself all the worry 
to which she had been subjected at home, and 
here was the whole secret surprised in a moment. 

She felt angry with herself for being so weak, 
and then she felt angry with him for being so 
sharp. 

But before she could vent her spleen on him 
by saying something disagreeable, the sting was 
extracted from her tongue by his saying, in such 
a sad, and yet such a brave way, 

"That was only what I expected from them, 
and it was foolish of you to attempt to hide it. 
They measured me by my stock-in-trade; that 
gone, they can see no worth in me. But I will 
make them sorry for it yet ; I will prove to them 
that a bien house and a full purse are not the 
measures of a man's worth." 

" Oh, my father does not think that way," she 
cried, feebly combating the reflection. 

"So much the better; but whether or no, 
Annie, it can make little difference to us. I have 
your promise, and in that I put my faith. Hav- 
ing that, I don't care what annoyances we may 
have to bear ; we will bear them for the sake of 
the future — shall we not ?" 
. " Til bear any thing, Angus, for you." 

"Come, then, you had better go home now. 
ni go down the road with you." 

She wiped her eyes and stood up. 

" Good-night, Mistress Lamb," she said huski- 
ly ; "I came to try and cheer you a wee, but I 
think I have made both your hearts sorer than 
thev were before." 

The reply which Mrs. Lamb was about to make 
was interrupted by the opening of the outer door 
and the sound of a heavy footstep on the floor of 
the next room. 

"It's my father!" cried Annie, shrinking back 
in alarm, and hastily endeavoring ^remove all 
traces «of her tears. ••» 

On the threshold stood a little broad-shouldered 
man, with a small head and thin sharp features. 
His hair, and two short-cut, crisp, brush-like 
whiskers, once black, had grown iron-gray in the 
course of nature, but were at present perfectly 
white with flour. His clothes were also white 
with flour, and so proclaimed his occupation — 
a miller. His head seemed to be too small for 
his breadth of shoulder, and his upturned nose 
was too small for his -face. His little pale gray 
eyes had & twinkling of fun in them, but at pres- 



ent their expression was rather serious. His 
short broad hands were marked with dark yellow 
spots, the remains of fire-sparks caught from the 
steel pick used in roughening, or "dressing, "as 
it is called, the millstones. 

Saunders Blair had made money by the Mill 
of Comrie, and, latterly, by the mill, farming, and 
horse-dealing combined. He had been shrewd. 
He had begun with nothing, and now his credit 
at $e bank was as good as that of any man in 
the county. But notwithstanding his wealth, he 
still took his share of work ; not such a heavy 
share, perhaps, as he had done in the early days 
of struggling, yet with sufficient regularity to keep 
every man under him to his duty. He was a hard 
master during work hours, but usually kind enough 
outside of them and fond of a joke. 

" I thought I would find you here," he said, 
nodding to his daughter and to the others. ' ' Guid 
e'en to you, Mistress Lamb ; the same to you, 
sir." 

The tone was so sharp and dry that, as if to 
apologize for it, Annie looked piteously at Angus ; 
he kept his eyes fixed on her father, but he and 
she had one thought in common — that a crisis had 
arrived. And they were right. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PLAIN SPEAKING. 

Mrs. Lamb was sensible of the stiffness in the 
miller's salutation, but she did not appear to be 
in the least disconcerted. With precisely the 
same subdued manner in which she would have 
addressed him when her affairs were at the best 
she spoke now. 

"Come ben, miller, and take a seat, and no 
stand at the door-cheek like a stranger. We're 
no just in the fettle we would like to be in, but a 
friend is aye welcome." 

"Thank you, mistress, I'm obliged to you, but 
I wouldna like to put you about. Friends are 
in the road whiles, mair especially when folk hae 
been sae thrang as you the-day." 

"Ay, a roup makes a difference" — (dryly) — 
"but guid be thanked we dinna hae ane ilka 
day." 

That was a thrust, but Saunders Blair was im- 
pervious to such shafts. 

"It's a fashous affair at ony time, mistress, 
and I'm concerned about it on your account," he 
responded, quite innocently ; " but we'll have a 
chat ower't again. I'll no sit doon, thank you. 
I just came up bye to fetch Annie hame. Ye 
ken it's no a'thegither right that a lassie like her 
should be out o' her ain house at this hour." 

"She's safe enough here, and Angus was go- 
ing to see her hame." 

"Just that, just that ; but—" 

He paused ; having something disagreeable to < 
say, he would have liked to be provoked to say it 
in a passion. Not receiving the provocation, he 
found it difficult to begin. 

Angus still looked at him with a disagreeable 
pertinacity, which was the only thing the miller 
could resent, and he shifted his head in various 
ways to avoid the necessity of returning the gaze. 
The two women and the man were waiting for 
him to proceed. In the awkward silence vrhu&L 
succeeded his naus^Sw^^x^^B^3^^M^>ccsa&^a 
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discover that, whether he liked it or not, he would 
have to strike the first blow, and he resolved ac- 
cordingly. 

"The fact of the matter is this, mistress; I 
didna mean to speak of it to-night, though I have 
been meaning to do it for a while back, but it's 
as well said now as again. I didna want Angus 
to see her hame or have ony thing raair ado wi' 
her, and that's the short and lang o't." 

Annie started, and glanced uneasily from moth- 
er to son. The former stood bolt upright, ner 
hands crossed, her thin lips closed tightly, and 
her cold expressionless face turned to Angus. 
She was not surprised, she was not apparently 
even angry. 

But his face crimsoned, then became pale. He 
found it difficult to speak, his scorn and pain con- 
tested so for the mastery of his tongue. 

He did exactly what nobody expected; he 
laughed in a guttural, gasping sort of way, and 
with an affectation of carelessness be seated him- 
self on the corner of the chest. 

" I have been looking for this," he said, in such 
a queer mocking tone that the others felt more 
uncomfortable than before. * ( You agreed to our 
marriage six months ago with a bad grace, and 
yon invented so many poor excuses for putting it 
off that I knew you would not be sorry to find an 
excuse to break it off altogether." 

The miller got angry. 

4 'And a fine thing it would have been for her 
and you baith if I hadna put it aff. I'm jalous- 
ing you would have been snarling brawly at ane 
anither by this time, as well as seeking to put 
your hand in my pouch." 

"Oh, father!" exclaimed Annie, hiding her 
face in shame at the cruelty of his speech. 

Angus writhed, and answered hotly, 

"I would have starved — I would have seen 
her starve, rather than have taken a penny from 
you, sir." 

"A great consolation that would have been to 
me, to ken that my daughter was starving be- 
cause your pride wouldna let you own that you 
were a beggar." ' 

Angus jumped up, but Annie laid her hand on 
his arm, and with a struggle he overcame his 
passion. 

"Never heed, Annie," he said, calmly ; " I'm 
better now. He is your father, and it is only his 
kindness for you that makes him so unjust to 
me. He is doing his duty in looking to your 
comfort, and though we may think he sees it 
crookedly, we must do our duty too. You are 
right, sir ; it would have been a bad thing for us 
if we had been married before this wreck took 
place, but I can't feel that we would have suffered 
more had it been so than we are doing." 

Saunders had recovered his humor, and spoke 
in his usual quick, galloping fashion. He always 
seemed to have more to say than his time would 
allow, and so he spoke as fast as possible, run- 
ning words and sentences together in a reckless 
style. 

"Of course you canna feel that, because ye 
haena had a trial o't. Hows'ever, the fact of the 
matter is this, I dinna so muckle object that you 
have nae siller, as that I'm doubtful of the way 
you are to make ony. You're nae farmer, man. 
I have been watching Drumslieve for - the year 
gane, and if It hadna been for what your father 
d done you would never have had half the crop 



you have lifted. You're nae tradesman either, 
that I ken o' ; then what the deil are you to do 
for a living and to provide for bairns." 

Every word of this, spoken with evidently gen- 
uine consideration for his position, was like a 
needle, and each needle pricked the man with 
shame, on Annie's account because she heard it, 
on her father's account because he spoke it in her 
presence, and on his own account because he was 
the occasion of it. He was humiliated in her 
eyes, and that was the sorest part of it all. He 
displayed no more rage, however. 

"My prospects are bad enough, "he said, sub- 
missively ; "but I will find a way to mend 
them." 

"Nae doubt, nae doubt, and I'm sure I hope 
you will ; but it's clean havers to talk about mar- 
rying afore you are in a settled way of doing, 
and you'll thank me some day for telling you 
that/' 

" I know our marriage must be put off now — 
I'm not wanting Annie to share the struggle that 
I will have to bring matters to rights again. I 
only want a little time ; give me that, and you 
will have no reason to grumble at my position?' 

"Take as muckle time as you like, man, though 
the less you take the better for yourself. But it's 
no fair that a lassie like her, wha scarcely kens 
her ain mind yet, should be bound doon to wait 
for ye — it's no fair." 

The miller struck his staff on the floor to em- 
phasize his words. 

Angus felt his breath come short* and his voice 
was not as steady as usual. 

" She need not wait if it is not her own choice 
to do so. But if she will only give me a year, I 
will be ready to offer her a home or to relieve her 
altogether of our engagement. " 

" That's honest enough ; and if ye are both of the 
same mind a twalmonth after this, guid and weel ; 
if no, there's no muckle harm done. But if you 
are the decent chiel I take you for, you'll make 
her free of the contract enow. When a man 
makes a bargain and canna walk up till't, he for- 
feits it. I canna see what for it should be differ- 
ent in this case." 

Angus turned to the girl, his features white 
and rigid. She bad sunk on the chair, croucli- 
ing down, abased by the contest which was being 
waged by the two men, and her head was bowed 
on her arm. His voice was low and agitated. 

" If she wishes me to release her, she has only 
to say so, and I'll do it." 

Annie did not move. 

"As if you didna ken that the lassie couldna 
say the word to your face at a minute's notice like 
this," exclaimed the father with a degree of im- 
patience : " the fact of the matter is this, plain 
speaking is aye best, and if you are to have my 
guid will, I'm determined that you shall make her 
free now, and that you shall have no correspond- 
ence with her, ae way or ither, for a year at ony 
rate." 

"Do you mean that our engagement is to be 
set aside as if it had never been made ?" 

"Just that" — (with an emphatic nod). 

"Man, do you know what it is you are ask- 
ing — it's the pith out of my arm — it's the wage 
that I would work for. If you take that from 
me, you will leave me bankrupt in hope, as oth- 
ers have left me bankrupt in purse. Don't press 
me to gpre her nn until she can ask me herself." 
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"But I do press for it, and I will have it, or 
there will be naething for me to think but that 
you hope to mend your fortune with her siller — 
though you make a mistake if you do." 

"Oh, for shame, man, to repeat that pitiful 
suspicion, which you know I do not deserve ;" and 
his voice, which had been trembling a minute 
before, was firm in his proud resentment of the 
calumny. 

" You have it in your power to satisfy me on 
that score," rejomed the miller, in his matter-of- 
fact way. 

" Then I shall satisfy you. I release you, and 
I release Annie, from every promise I have had 
from either of you. She may marry when she 
likes, and whom she likes — I will not trouble her. 
I will not approach your house to seek her until 
you are yourself ready to open the door for me ; 
but I refuse to bind myself to avoid her. I will 
speak to her whenever accident may bring us to- 
gether. " 

Annie's head moved, and a half-suppressed sob 
escaped from her lips, but she did not speak yet 

"I'm content to let that be the arrangement 
atween us, " said the miller ; * * but you maun prove 
that you mean to stick' till't by handing me ower 
the bit letters that Annie has wrote to you now 
and then." 

"Must you have them, too? You are hard 
upon me, sir," said Angus, his courage failing him 
slightly. 

. "I maun hae them, if I'm to believe what you 
say ; I'm acting as I think best for the lassie's 
sake, and if you cared as muckle for her as you 
pretend to do, you wouldna make such an ado 
about the matter." 

Angus sighed; it was useless to attempt to 
make the man understand him. He raised the 
lid of the chest, and produced a small desk, 
which he unlocked. He took out a packet of let- 
ters neatly tied together. There were not many 
of them, and for the most part they were very 
girlish effusions, addressed to him during his stay 
at St Andrews. But he handled them reverent- 
ly, and even now, when he had advanced so far 
on the path of immolation, he hesitated, as if with 
some thought of drawing back yet. They were 
precious in his eyes ; more precious than the^ 
had ever seemed before, now that they were 
about to be torn from him. So many happy 
memories were associated with them, that every 
scrap of the paper, and every line of the awkward 
sentences written in the unformed penmanship of 
the girl, had its value for him, although the col- 
lection would have appeared ridiculous to unsym- 
pathetic eyes. In the collection, too, there were 
some flowers and leaves — dry, withered-looking 
tilings : to him they had been tender reminders 
of home, and of happy rambles on the hills. How 
absurd they would appear to any one else ! 

He thought of that ; he winced under it, and 
he hesitated. Pride came to his rescue, and de- 
% Kberately', although grudgingly, he placed the 
packet in the hands of Saunders Blair. 

" These will appear of small account in your 
eyes," he said, hoarsely, " but they are worth a 
great deal in mine. I wish you could feel how 
hard you have been upon me in demanding this 
proof of mv sinceritr. 

The miller tamed the packet over in his hand 
curiously. 

IA whean Bcrapa o f paper wf some writing in 



a hand that she ought to be ashamed of after what 
I have paid for her education. They are better in 
the fire," he said, thinking more of the bad pen- 
manship than of the agony he had caused. 

" Is that all you require of me?" queried An- 
gus, harshly. 

"I think that is quite satisfactory, Angus, and 
if the lend of a pound or twa will do you ony 
guid, I'm sure you have just to say the word." 

Before any reply could be made to this offer, 
which was really made in kindness, Annie got 
up. Her eyes were red and swollen, and her 
hair was disarranged. She flung the hair back 
from her face, and she wiped her eyes with the 
back of her hand. 

" Give me those letters, father," she said dour- 
ly, and she snatched the packet from his hand. 
" I gave them to Angus ; and since he thinks 
that it's right, or that he has the liberty to give ' 
them to any other body, I give them to the fire 
before his face and with my own hand." 

She thrust them into the fire and stamped upon 
them with her foot. Then she watched them 
until they formed a blaze. 

Her sudden movement and her vehemence 
took the miller by surprise, so that he was un- 
able to offer any opposition. Recovering him- 
self, he said tartly, 

" That was what I meant to do with them, 
though I did not mean to do it afore his e'en. 
Now that it's done, you'd better come awa hame." 

" It's time we were away, for we should have 
brought comfort to this house, and instead of 
that we have brought nothing but ill words and 



sorrow." 

"That was your blame." 
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Maybe it was ; but you have been worrying 
the heart out of him for the last hour. You have 
gar'd him give me back my word ; but let me 
tell you this, I won't tafce it back — I'm to be 
your wife, Angus Lamb, and 111 wait for you to 
the end of my days." 

The girl's eyes were bright with rage, and her 
form trembled with the impulsive passion which 
had moved her to this act of defiance against an 
authority which she had never before directly 
questioned. 

Angus felt his cheeks glow with pleasure ; she 
had made amends for his sacrifice, and for her 
father's cruelty. He made an impetuous motion 
towards her, yielding to the first yearning of his 
revived hope, to clasp her in his arms ; but re- 
membering the presence of the others he checked 
himself, and only muttered fervently, 

"Heaven bless you, Annie!" 

Saunders Blair was astounded, and for a mo- 
ment he was speechless. In the rearing of his 
children he had not spared the rod, and he had 
been accustomed to unquestioning obedience to 
all his commands. Annie, the youngest, had 
been his pet, and she had been the most submis- 
sive of his household. Now she had opposed 
him with a violence which none of the others 
would have dared to display. Her outburst was 
so unexpected that it bewildered him, and, like a 
man who suddenly finds himself up to the shoul- 
ders in a bog where his experience had taught 
him that there should have been firm ground., he 
was at first unable to deavda Vara \» tbr*& ^^ 
difficulty. x 

But YamSto Yn&'fttAft t^\**^*3^^J*2l 
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" If that's the lesson you have learned frae 
your friendship with the folk here," he said, "I'm 
sorry that I did not put a stop to your gaeings on 
lang afore now." 

"Don't blame him, father," cried Annie, 
hanging her head, and already abashed by the 
thought of what she had done; "it's not his 
fault, and I wish I had not spoken that way to 
you." 

"lam glad you have shame enough to think 
sae ; but we'll not give you the chance of mak- 
ing the same mistake again. I expect, sir, that 
you'll mind the promise you have given to me, 
nae matter what the bairn has said." 

He spoke of her as if she were still a child in 
short frocks, and he was disposed to treat her so, 
although he had no intention of being harsh. 

In that spirit he led her away, uttering a gruff 
" guid-night " to Angus and his mother, without 
receiving any response or caring for it. Annie 
gave her lover one quick look that compensated 
him for much of his torment. The look con- 
veyed an assurance of her fidelity, and an appeal 
to his energy to be quick in winning the position 
that would enable him to release her from the 
thralldom to which she would be subjected on his 
account. 

At least that was how he interpreted the glance, 
and he answered it with one promising obedience 
and hopeful of the result. 

He sauntered out after the father and daugh- 
ter ; he followed them down the road, and watch- 
ed them until the door of their own house closed 
behind them. Then he marched back to Drum- 
slieve with a light, swift step. The wind was 
still high, and the shadows still broad across his 
path ; but he found in these things a meaning 
.different from the gloomy ones which they had 
supplied to him a few hours earlier. He remem- 
bered that the morning would come and dispel 
the shadows. 

His mother was waiting for him. During the 
disagreeable interview she had maintained her 
upright position, rigid in form and feature as a 
statue. She had neither expressed pain nor sat- 
isfaction by any look or movement. But when 
the miller quitted the place she had sat down as 
if relieved from a spell. 

She turned sharp round as her son reappeared. 

" Weel, are you satisfied now you hae gotten 
your leave ? Are you to turn your back on them 
like the dirt they are, or do you mean yet to gang 
sneeveling after a lass whase folk gie out that you 
want naught but her tocher ?" 

"Annie does not think that, mother, and I 
am going to marry her," he said frankly, and 
with more of his naturally courageous bearing 
than he had shown for some days. 

The mother saw the happy change which An- 
nie had effected, and — she was silent. 



CHAPTER V. 

ABBOTSKIRK. 
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It was about as bad a position as a man could 
have to endure; but knowing that Annie was 
faithful, he felt that he was able to grapple with 
it, ay, and to overcome it. He had not yet 
formed any decided plan of action, but the first 
step he had to take was simple enough — it was 
to find Balquherrie. 

He walked down to the village, holding his 
head up as firmly as when he had been counted 
one of the most comfortably settled of the young 
farmers of the country-side. Yesterday he had 
thought that he would never be able to hold up 
his head again among the folk, for poverty had 
seemed to him degradation ; yet here he was, re- 
turning the nods and " guid-mornings " of every 
one he encountered as calmly as if nothing had 
happened. 

Yesterday he had fancied that people would 
shun him as if he had committed a crime ; to- 
day he found that nobody shunned him, and that 
there was even an unusual degree of warmth in 
the salutation of several acquaintances. 

Still it was a trial of his courage to walk down 
the whole length of the village, and to observe 
the curious faces turned towards him at every 
step, knowing that his bearing would be can- 
vassed with his misfortune during the whole of 
the day. To avoid this he had been, as he ap- 
proached the place, tempted to slink round by 
the fields, and enter the village just at the point 
he. desired to reach. But that would have been 
cowardly, and a bad beginning of the work before 
him. So he stoutly marched straight on. 

Abbotskirk was a place of some importance — 
in its own eyes, at least. It stood on the coach 
road, and was one of the halting points for travel- 
lers to the north. The horses of the * ' Express " 
were changed at the principal inn — the King's 
Arms — the passengers were fed and sent on 
their way with a hearty shout from the crowd 
of bairns, and several other folk besides, who 
regularly gathered to scrutinize and envy the 
happy creatures of the mysterious southern re- 
gions who were privileged to journey in the equi- 
page. That was the one event of daily excite- 
ment, and, when the last faint sound of the 
guard's horn was heard, the village relapsed into 
its ordinary humdrum existence. 

The houses lay on either side of the road for 
about a quarter of a mile, picturesque in their 
irregular dimensions and colors, but presenting a 
dead level of flat walls. The builders had evi- 
dently agreed that four walls, with certain holes 
to admit the light, and a roof, were the entire 
requisites of the exterior of a house. There was 
uniformity in that respect, accordingly. There 
were rows of whitewashed cots, on the eaves of 
which a man of ordinary height might have rested 
his hand. They were covered with red tiles, or 
with thatch varying in hue from pale yellow to 
brown and black, with here and there a tuft of 
green vegetation. These rows were abruptly 
checked by houses of two or three stories in 
height, and built of dark gray or blue stone. 
Certain independent spirits had broken away 
from the straight lines, and turned off at right 
angles as if with the purpose of forming a new 
street. But, after erecting a few dwellings to 
indicate the purpose, the independence led them 
farther afield, and dotted the surrounding district 
with erections of diverse character, ranging from 
the humble cot with a "fcVtae" — that is, a small 
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outhouse leaning against the gable of the main 
building — to the solid square block of the suc- 
cessful merchant or agriculturist. 

There had been an attempt to form a rival to 
the main thoroughfare by erecting another dou- 
ble line of houses parallel to the former ; but this 
had been a failure, for nobody would build any 
thing larger than a cot; and the cots huddled 
together in a clump ; they would not spread out 
in regular rows. So this part of the town was 
abandoned to the poorest of its inhabitants ; it 
became dirty by the accumulation of dust-heaps, 
and its pathways were always strewn with scraps 
of vegetables, notably "kail runts," from which 
the leaves had been picked clean. This quarter 
obtained the appropriate cognomen of the ' ' Back- 
settlements ;" and when a family emigrated thith- 
er from the main street, it was taken as a sign 
that they were not in a thriving way. 

The village lay athwart the spur of a hill ; on 
one side there was a short and rapid descent — 
the cause of many accidents — checked by a sud- 
den rise of the road to a long stretch of level 
country. On the other side, the street formed a 
gentle slope down to the kirk, towards which all 
the buildings seemed to tend. The kirk, a plain 
dark building, with a short and heavy clock- 
tower, had a severe aspect of responsibility. It 
was the guardian of the place, and around it 
were crowded the principal edifices. The King's 
Arms stood opposite, forming three sides of a 
square ; and its whitewashed walls relieved the 
sombre hue of its neighbor. The second inn — 
the Boar's Head — was close by, so was the bank, 
and so were the chief shops. There was an 
Episcopal chapel near the centre of the main 
street, and a " meeting-house" had sprung up in 
the Back-settlements." 

The occupations of the people were for the most 
part confined to agriculture and weaving, with the 
attendant trades which they supported. There 
was a flax-mill in the neighborhood ; but it was 
not of particular importance to the village, al- 
though it was not without its value. The weav- 
ers obtained employment principally from the 
manufacturers of Kingshaven — a town ten miles 
distant — and thither they trudged once a week 
with their webs, to receive payment, and gener- 
ally to get "fou" in gathering the news of the 
outer world, finding their way home somehow 
with the next week's job on their backs. They 
had also a good deal of work from the farmers, 
whose families were clothed with home-grown 
wool ; and, altogether, if the wabsters were not 
the first support of the village, they made the most 
noise. The monotonous song of the shuttle was 
heard early and late in all quarters of the place ; 
and on the Sabbath the sallow faces and bent 
shoulders of the craftsmen distinguished them 
from the robust tillers of the soil. 

These were the most notable elements of Ab- 
botskirk. 

Angus proceeded down the street, walking in 
the middle of the road, as was the habit of the 
folks ; for there was no pavement — scarcely any 
sign of a footway. At intervals there were stray 
pieces of curbstone denoting a good intention 
which had not been successfully carried out ; but 
that was alL 

He called at the bank — a two-story building, 
the lower flat of which was occupied as the office, 
and the upper flat as the residence of Mr. Forsyth. 

B 



That gentleman was at home, and expecting 
Angus. The latter learned with a bitter satisfac- 
tion that the proceeds of the roup, and the amount 
lying to his credit in the bank, would be sufficient 
to pay the rent of the farm — which the law of 
hypothec placed first in the 7 category of his debts 
— and clear the bills with all expenses, leaving a 
few pounds as a balance in his favor. 

Having obtained that information, Angus ab- 
ruptly turned from the subject. 

"I suppose you have heard nothing of Bal* 
quherrie ?" he inquired. 

* * Nothing more than I have told you. He was 
in Edinburgh a fortnight ago." 

"And he is likely to remain there, if he discov- 
ers what has happened here ?" 

"There's no saying — he's not a bad-hearted 
chiel, either," responded the banker, kindly; he 
had not much hope himself, but he wished to in- 
spire Angus with what little he had ; ' l and when, 
he learns what harm he has done you, he'll try to 
help you out of the ditch, or I'm far mistaken.* 

" Maybe he will. I'm going to Edinburgh to 
seek him, at any rate." 

" When do you start?" 

"To-morrow." 

" The journey will do you good, whether you 
find him or no ; and by the time you come back 
I'll maybe have something arranged to help you 
to a footing again. Dinna be cast down, man, 
for there are two or three folk ready to give ye a 
hand." 

This was spoken with a simple kindliness of 
manner that made Angus feel something in his 
throat, so that he could only turn away and say, 
"Thank you," in a husky voice. 

"I suppose you'll bide at Drumslieve till the 
term," proceeded Mr. Forsyth, busily arranging 
some papers, and pretending not to observe the 
awkwardness of his friend. 

"Ay, we'll remain till then, or till I know bet- 
ter what we are to do." 

"Just that ; but, when you need to flit, there's 
a house of mine standing empty that you can take 
at any time." 

Angus remembered the darkness through which 
he had passed on the previous day, and the bitter- 
ness, with which he had viewed the world ; then 
he saw no goodness in it ; now he found it full 
of it. He was puzzled by the contradiction, and 
wondered whether its source were in himself or 
in those around him. But either way, it was 
worth a good deal to prove that the kindness of 
one man was potent to bear another up against 
the selfishness of many. 

While they were speaking they did not observe 
the furious clatter of a horse's hoofs. A horse- 
man pulled up in front of the bank, flung himself 
from the saddle recklessly, and strode into the 
office. 

"Where's Forsyth ?" he demanded loudly. 

Angus and the banker heard the inquiry, and 
both opened their eyes in astonishment. Before 
either could approach the door which communi- 
cated with the outer office, it was thrown open 
and the man entered with a swagger which tallied 
perfectly with his furious mode of riding and his 
loud voice. 

He was a big broad-shouldered man, of per- 
haps thirty-five years, although he looked older. 
At a first glance he appeared to be a strong man ; 
but a closer inspection. shsw^&^foax^^^ x»«» 
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naturally fat and swollen for his years, which 
made him look bigger and stronger than he was 
in reality. His face was fall, and almost flabby, 
and his eyes, dark brown, had a dull, glazed ex- 
pression. His hair, of a deep chestnut color, was 
short and early ; his neck was thick — like a bull- 
dog's — and unhealthily red at the back, which 
defect his hair did not help to conceal at all, and 
even the high collar of his coat only served that 
purpose to a slight extent. 

Still, it was apparent that he had been a well- 
favored man ; and might become so again if he 
would only take the trouble. Even as he was, 
careless about his dress, and indifferent to his 
health, with the too distinctly marked signs of 
the roysterer, he had a free generous bearing, 
while his eyes would occasionally light up with a 
bright sparkle of fun that cloaked many blemishes 
of character and person. 

** Glad to find you at last, Angus — how's a* wi' 
you, Forsyth," he said in his loud voice, and shak- 
ing hands with both heartily. 

4 'You have given us a surprise, Balquherrie," 
said the banker ; " we were just speaking about 
you." 

' ' Speak of the deil and here he is. Dod, man, 
I wish you had spoken sooner, and brought me 
here before they had gutted Drumslieve. I would 
have been here yesterday, but that d — d coach 
took it into its head to coup us all into a ditch 
and break its axle, nearly breaking my neck 
tbrbye. Then the confounded passengers would 
swear that it was my fault because I happened 
to be holding the reins, and I had to scamper 
for it." 

"I doubt they had some reason for their com- 
plaint," said Forsyth, smiling; "was anv one 
hurt?" 

" There was an old wife lost her wig — serve 
her right for powdering herself up like a barber's 
block — and there was one poor soul who broke 
his leg ; but there was no more harm done, bar 
the mumps and hysterics. Folk should not travel 
if they can not take a clean tumble without mak- 
ing a fuss. But that's neither here nor there ; I 
borrowed a horse and got home about four this 
morning. It's your affairs, Angus, that brought 
me back. Why did you not let me know that 
you were so hard pressed ?" 

" I wrote, and my letter was returned." 

"Did you, though? Very likely you sent it 
to the wrong lodging — I had to change my quar- 
ters two or three times this last month. But 
that's of no account. I heard of what was going 
on by accident, and came off by the first convey- 
ance to put a stop to it — if I could. I was up 
at Drumslieve enow and saw the guidwife ; she 
said you had come on here, and I followed. Yon's 
a bad job." 

"And we have you to thank for it." 

" Me to curse for it, you mean. Say it out ; 
a good swear is a cure for the bile, so swear away, 
and I'll stand it like a man." 

" I think that would be a poor remedy for our 



welcome, Balquherrie, but then I thought you 
were — " 

He stopped. 

" Come on," shouted the rollicking laird, "you 
thought I was a d— d scoundrel thief as well as 
wastrail. No wonder, and I give you free license 
to call me all the hard names you can think of 
until I set you up again better than you were be- 
fore." 

" I can wait, now that I understand you, Bal- 
quherrie." 

And in the revulsion of sentiment from utter 
distrust to confidence, Angus felt more regret for 
the wrong he had done the man in his thoughts 
than for his own losses. 

"Ay, but you must not wait. We'll have to 
get the money at once, if I should sell my whole 
interest in Balquherrie. I suppose there's no use 
asking you for three or four thousand, Forsyth ?" 
(this with a twinkle in his eyes). 

"I would be glad to do any thing that might 
be done in the way of business or friendship ei- 
ther j" answered the banker, slowly; "but you 
know that the state of your affairs will not war- 
rant me in advancing a penny." 

" That's true — ah, well, I have another chance. 
Mill of Comrie gave me a hint, last time I was at 
home, that if I found myself in a strait he would 
help me. I'll try him now." 

"The miller will expect good interest for his 
venture, if he does any thing for you," said For- 
syth, laughing. 

Angus was astonished by this reference to Saun- 
ders Blair, but he said nothing. 

" I'll give him any iuterest he likes," said the 
laird, "if hell only let me have what I want. 
Come up to Balquherrie to-night, Angus, and III 
let you know my luck — our luck, I should say." 

He set off on the instant in search of the miller. 
He was thoroughly in earnest, and being roused 
from the apathy of selfish indulgence, he was not 
one to let the grass grow under the feet of his 
good intentions — or his bad ones either, when they 
were uppermost. 

"That's droll," said Angus, when the door 
closed on the laird, " that the miller should have 
offered him assistance, and he should not have 
taken advantage of it till now." 

" You may be sure that if Comrie gives any 
thing he means to have full satisfaction for it one 
way or other ; though I'm not clear as to what 
satisfaction he can hope for from Balquherrie," 
rejoined the banker. 

It was droll, and that was all he could say ; 
so he walked home thinking about it. 
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" Ruin ! Hoots, not so bad as that ; well try 
and make better o't. I'm sorry, Angus, for what 
you have come through on my account, but well 
mend it before long. You shall have the siller, 
man ; there's my hand on it." 

Angus took the hand as frankly as it was given. 
'I expected to give you a different kind of 



CHAPTER VI. 

A THUNDER-BOLT. 

In the evening, Angus, according to appoint- 
ment, was at Balquherrie House. 

He was expected — so Mrs. Crawford, the 
housekeeper, informed him as she led the way 
up a corkscrew staircase, and ushered him into 
a long, narrow, low-roofed apartment. A large 
fire was blazing in an old-fashioned fire-place ; 
two candles were burning on the table, illumina- 
ting an array of bottles and glasses. 

Between the candle-light and the fire-light sat 
the laird, his face radiant and his eyes sparkling. 
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He recognized his visitor with a shout of tri T 
umph, got up to receive him, and thrust him 
down on a chair by the fire. Then he placed a 
large glass in his hand, full to the brim. He 
filled another glass for himself, laughing all the 
time, as if under the influence of some excellent 
joke he had just heard and was about to repeat 

"It's all right, Angus," he cried, in his loud 
way ; *' here's the rarest bit of fun you have had 
this while. I'm to be married — drink to that, 
and you are to have the siller — drink to that, at 
the same time." 

"Married?" 

"Ay, to one of Comrie's daughters — drink, 
man, drink." 

"Which of them?" 

" The youngest and bonniest, of course — An- 
nie." 

Crash ! — went the glass on the floor. Up 
sprang the man, glaring at the other with a fury 
that was only restrained from open violence by 
the doubt which flashed upon him of the truth 
of the statement he had just heard. 

Balquherrie's boisterous mirth was checked, 
not by his companion's agitation, however ; for 
his attention was directed to the broken glass, 
and he made a half-comical, half-serious grimace 
of regret at the fragments, while he drained his 
own beaker. 

"Confound it, man!" he cried, speaking be- 
fore the liquor was properly swallowed, and be- 
ing interrupted by a gasping cough in conse- 
quence ; " confound it man, what are you do- 
ing? there's a bit of my grandfather's crystal 
smashed to bits, and half a gill of prime whisky 
wasted forbye." 

The thorough insensibility of the roan to the 
pain he had caused took Angus aback : he felt 
that he had been hasty, ridiculously so; and as 
ridicule was the whip under which he smarted 
most keenly of all the stings of life, he answered 
awkwardly, 

" Fm not in a humor for joking, laird." 

"Joke — my faith, do you call it a joke to 
break a man's heirlooms and spill his whisky on 
the floor ? But that's jiot the worst — do you 
know what you have done ?" 

" Done— when ?" 

"Now — this minute" (with a laugh). "By 
George, sir, you have broken my luck ; for that 
glass you have splintered belonged to a set of 
crystal that carries the fortunes of Balquherrie 
on its brittle back. My mother — poor body — 
used to tell me many a time that my grandfather 
had left it in his will that special care should be 
taken of that crystal — glasses and bottles — for 
this reason : he said that man's fortune was kit- 
tle to handle as glass, and that, as it was so fit 
an emblem, he consecrated the luck of his family 
in the very thing they were handling most. The 
doitered old body declared that with every piece 
that was broken a new ill would befall us ; and 
that when the last piece came to grief the Ou- 
trams would be no longer lairds of Balquherrie." 

"I'm sorry for breaking the thing, and so 
helping to test the spell," said Angus, without 
any sympathy in the superstition, and eager to 
revert to the original subject of conversation, yet 
vaguely dreading the result. 

" So yon may be for your own sake. I have 
little thought or care for my forebear's predic- 



tion ; but whether it was the fault of the crystal t 
or the folk that broke them, it's true enough that ' 
as the bits of glass dwindled down, the fortunes 
of our house have dwindled too. My father 
broke one or two of them, and I have broke four 
or five myself. There were only three pieces 
left, and my motfrer kept them locked up in yon 
ebony cabinet for fear they should go like the 
lave. I took them out to-night because they 
were at hand, and now you have left me only 
two chances of keeping my footing in the old 
place. Here's to you." 

There was a droll mingling of seriousness and 
a sense of absurdity in his manner : it was evi- 
dent that, while skeptical to a high degree, he 
could not altogether shake off the superstition 
which had been dinned in his ears from baby- 
hood forward. Much of his character was ex- 
posed in the incident. Reckless of consequences 
in the extreme, generous to the limit of what he 
owned or could borrow, but utterly at the mercy 
of his own indulgences ; if thirsty, he would 
drink the first draught presented to him, if he 
were to die for it the next moment. So weak 
was he in this respect, that he was obtuse to a 
bewildering extent to any thing beyond the im- 
mediate gratification of his own desires, whether 
the upshot affected himself or others. In this 
way he was often cruel, notwithstanding his open- 
handed nature. 

Angus had been on nettles all the time the 
laird was recounting the legend; his thoughts 
had been busy in a confused feverish way with 
the possibilities of truth in the statement which 
had so startled him, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that it was impossible. 

But the moment a pause occurred he blurted 
out with a choking sensation the inquiry which 
was troubling him. 

"You were speaking of Mill of Comrie, laird, 
and his daughter. What about them ?" 

"Dod! ay, man, I was near forgetting," and 
the laird laughed as loudly as ever. " But make 
your mind easy, Angus — it's all right, and I'm 
real glad it is so. There's another glass, fill up ; 
we can afford to be merry in spite of my fore- 
bears." 

"What is all right?" (impatiently pushing the 
glass from him). 

"The siller, man — did I not tell you? You 
shall have all yon lost and a thousand to boot. 
Sit down and make yourself at home, and I'll tell 
you the whole affair." 

With an ill grace Angus obeyed the injunction 
to be seated. He despaired of obtaining the in- 
formation he desired unless he humored his host. 
He desired it, and feared it : he felt that his hap- 
piness was at stake, and yet, with the morbid 
craving which induces many people to linger over 
the details of horrors which sicken them, he wished 
to have every particular of the singular arrange- 
ment of his difficulties. 

" How is this miracle you speak of to be brought 
about ?" he said, as quietly as he could manage it. 

Balquherrie was mixing some toddy, and as 
that operation demanded all his attention, he did 
not reply directly. He half filled a large tumbler 
with whisky, then he placed sundry lumps of su- 
gar in a ladle, and, holding it over the glass, he 
poured boiling water into it, with a carefulness 
which indicated the importance of the ooeratiatv 
in his esteem. The. TOgpt \&!&i& Vb&a 'fc^ hSss**- 
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ky, and then he slowly stirred it with the ladle. 
Next he raised the ladleful of the liquid and al- 
lowed its contents to drip into the glass. Having 
repeated this several times, he tested the mixture, 
smacked his lips with satisfaction, and glanced at 
his companion for congratulation. *" 

"On my soul, sir," he cried, laughing, "you 
look as though you were sitting on heckle-pins 
instead of a well-stuffed chair. Hoots, man, you 
should not take the world so earnestly ; take it 
as lightly as it takes you. If you put your nose 
to a grindstone and grind it off your face, you'll 
suffer a good deal of pain, and nobody will thank 
you : so keep your nose safe where it is, and nev- 
er mind how the storm runs, as long as you can 
keep yourself square." 

"I'm waiting for you to tell me about the 
miller." 

Balquherrie, with tantalizing contentment, set- 
tled himself comfortably in his chair, sipped a 
portion of his toddy, and then answered, 

"It's worth hearing. I told you that the mill- 
er gave me a hint that I might apply to him at 
a pinch. So I went to him. 'Comrie,' I says 
—I know he likes to be called Comrie, or Mill o' 
Comrie ; it sounds better than miller, and keeps 
you in mind of the land he has, and he's proud 
of it. * Comrie,' I says, 'I want five thousand 
pounds, and you're the only man that can or will 
let me have it.' 

" We were in the mill ; he was tying up some 
sacks of barley, and he had a bundle of twine be- 
tween his teeth, so that I thought nothing of his 
not answering for a minute. But instead of mind- 
ing what I said, he took out a gowpen of the grain, 
and turning it over in the scoop of his hands, and 
blowing on it to clear away a little chaff, he holds 
it up to me and says, 

" * That's prime barley, laird ; it's some o' the 
Drumslieve crop, and I got it a bargain.' 

" 'It looks the right sort,' says I, 'but what 
about the siller ?' 

"He wheeled round, and finished tying the 
sacks, without a word. I saw the old beggar was 
playing with me, or trying to make up his mind 
whether he should seek fifty or a hundred per 
cent, for his risk, and I gave him line as I used to 
do with a trout that was too heavy to land at once. 
When he was gathering up the mouth of the last 
sack, and twisting the cord round it, he says, 

" ( Well gang into the house and hae a dram, 
laird,' and in we went. 

"Jess — that's the married one, whose man 
gave her the slip a while ago — she was standing 
at the door, and the miller bade her send Annie 
ben with glasses and boiling water. There was 
not a word spoken till Annie came in. She just 
laid down the things, and said, 'How are you, sir ?' 
and out she went. 

" 'That's a genty lass, Comrie,' I says, and 
thought it too. 

" 'Ay, she'll do,' quoth he; ' her mother was 
a fine woman, and come of a good stock. Though 
I say it, laird, her folk were of as old standing as 
your own ; but they lost every thing in the Forty- 
five shine for taking arms to support the hair- 
brained callant they ca'ed Prince Charlie — more 
fools they for meddling wi' what didna concern 
them. Annie's grandmother, a bairn then, was 
in the thick of the steer. She married the min- 
ister of Dundarroch. He died not worth a pen- 
*»y, and his daughter kept a school for a while, 



but that didna pay, and she got to be a house- 
keeper at Lord Kingower's. That was where t 
saw her first ; and, though I was a widower wi' 
three bairns, I was well-to-do, and she agreed to 
buckle wi' me, and have a hame of her own. She 
died when Annie was born ; but you see the lass 
comes of a good stock.' 

" I could not see for the life of me what that 
had to do with the business in hand, and so I 
told him. 

" ' Oh, ay,' he says, making believe that he 
had not been thinking of it all the while, ' oh, ay, 
I'm no forgetting that, but it's a heap of siller. 
What way do ye no marrv ?' 

" 'Marry! — because its hard enough to man- 
age alone, and it would be impossible to manage 
at all with a wife and the family that would fol- 
low, unless I could get a wife with a big tocher.' 

" ' Well,' quoth he, caunily, ' there are sic won- 
ders in the world — many a ane, I'm thinking, who 
would be proud to be mistress of a fine place like 
Balquherrie, though she had to pay for her foot- 
ing by clearing aff the encumbrances.' 

" ' Find me such a lass or woman — I don't 
care which, or whether she's bonnie or ugly ; but 
at present let me have what I ask.' 

" 'Ay, ay, I'm no forgetting,' he says again ; 
' but it's a heap of siller you're needing. What 
securitv are you to offer for't ?' 

"I laughed in his face. 

" ' Myself; that's all the security I can offer, 
as you know well enough.' 

" ' Very well, I accept it.' 

" ' Do you, though ? Man, Comrie, you're the 
best friend I've got. When shall I have it ?' 

" * On the day you are married.' 

" 'Married !' I says, thinking this was a ma- 
noeuvre to put me off. 

" ' Just that,' he says, ' for the fact of the mat- 
ter is, I have been thinking about your concerns 
for a wee while back, and I see only the one 
way to help you. So, I have gotten a wife for 
you, wha'll be able to clear you of debt and to 
give you something in hand forbye.' 

" ' I'm obliged to you, I'm sure ; but the news 
is so good that it clean takes away my breath.' 
So I took a drink to relieve myself, and then 
asked what like was the lass and who was the 
lass. 

" ' She's a young creature, and no that ill- 
faured, as you have owned yoursel', for it's just 
my daughter — Annie.' 

'"It's a bargain, 'quoth I, 'and there's my 
thumb on't ; but stop, what does the lassie say ?' 

" ' She's no a fool, and she'll no haggle mucklo 
about becoming the lady o' Balquherrie, though 
she has had a hankering after a friend of yours.' 

"'Who's that?' 

" ' It's of nae consequence now, for the fact of 
the matter is, that the affair is broken aff, and 
whether you take the lassie or no, hell never get 
her.' 

" He said that as though he was meaning to 
stick by it, and I thought the lass and her siller 
might as well come my way as another's, especial- 
ly as it would give me the power to set you on 
your legs again. The bargain was struck there 
and then, and as soon as I can bring the lassie's 
mind to it, we shall be married and you shall have 
your money. That's the most satisfactory ar- 
rangement that could be made, and it lifts us both 
out of the bogs at the same time." 
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The laird told his story with self-satisfaction, 
mimicking the miller's voice and manner as well 
as he could, and enjoying the whole transaction 
as a fine stroke of fortune. He did not show the 
least apprehension that it could he in any way 
disagreeable to the listener. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A QUESTION OF HONOR. 

Angus sat quietly enough. After that first 
shock he manifested no excess of excitement. 
The very bitterness of his position rendered him 
calm, and an occasional exclamation of "ah!" 
or "did he so?" was his only interruption to the 
story. His lips trembled a little, and he felt sick. 
He comprehended the whole meaning of the op- 
position to his suit now ; he saw through the arti- 
fice of Comrie, who, to place his daughter in a 
position that — as he, no doubt, calculated — would 
reflect some credit on himself, was prepared to 
risk her happiness, ay, to sacrifice it, by marrying 
her to — 

Without characterizing the man he glanced 
across the hearth at Balquherrie. He endeav- 
ored to sum up his qualities honestly, giving him 
the benefit of many doubts, and he decided against 
him ; he could not believe him to be worthy of 
Annie. 

" You'll never bring her mind to it," he said, 
with teeth clenched and shaking his head vicious- 

The assertion was so decided, and it gave such 
a direct blow to the laird's complacency, that he 
opened his eyes and stared. 

" What should hinder?" he queried presently ; 
" I'm not the best-looking chiel' in the world, but 
I'm not the worst either ; and I have wiled two 
or three lassies in my day, so that I know their 
ways." 

"You do not know her ways." 

" I'll find them out, then"—-(crossing his legs, 
clasping his hands, and twirling his thumbs). 

" The sooner the better, for when you do find 
them out you will discover how far you have been 
mistaken." 

" She'll be different from her kind, then, if she 
keeps on refusing as long as 111 keep on asking. 
It'll be fine sport, and she's worth it, not to speak 
of what it would be worth to get Balquherrie clear 
in my own hands again. But you make your 
mind easy ; it's only sport, and I'll bring down the 
quarry. If I miss her to-day I'll catch her to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow will never come," cried Angus, 
somewhat exasperated ; for it was intolerable to 
him to hear Annie spoken of in this fashion. 

" Thatll be so much the worse for you and for 
me too. But I'm not afraid. You have been 
burying your brains in books ; I have been mov- 
ing among men and women, and I have learned 
what life is, while you have been dreaming of 
what the dead were. One thing in particular I 
have learned, that all women are the same at 
bottom— shallow and capricious ; the difference 
of them is just the length the caprice may carry 
them. Their 'yes' or 'no' depends on the hu- 
mor of the minute. Bide till the tide turns and 
you'll get ' ay ' where ye had ' nay.' " 

"HI not listen to more of this "—(rising agi- 



tatedly) — "it makes my cheeks burn with shame 
that I have sat to hear so much." 

* * What's ado ? Dod ! if you had been the lad 
that she had left in the lurch you could not be 
more cantankerous." 

"Annie would have been my wife had not your 
cursed affairs left me without a home to offer her." 

" Whew !" whistled the laird, rubbing his wool- 
ly head in amazement and perplexity; "is that 
the way of it ? Why did you not say that before ?" 

Without heeding the question Angus went on 
bitterly : 

" It is hard that on your account I should lose 
every thing I owned, and it is harder yet that 
through you I should lose her." 

" It is hard, d — d hard," Balquherrie concurred 
in all sincerity ; " but stop a minute ; let us look 
into the affair quietly and sensibly and see if we 
can not make the best of it. You were to have 
had the lass, but its settled now that you are not 
to have her — unless you make a bolt with her, 
and then you'll never touch a penny of Comrie's." 

" Toots !" — (with a movement of contempt). 

"What are ye tootsing at? By George, sir, 
it's not a matter to turn up your nose at, in the 
present circumstances of the pair of us. Suppose 
you do marry her in the teeth of her father, and 
he steeks the door in your face, what's to come 
of it?" 

"Do you think that in any case I would be 
dependent on him V 

"No; but I think the man is a fool for him- 
self, not to speak of the lass, if he marries with- 
out a penny in his pouch, or being sure where he 
may find shelter for to-morrow." 

" She will wait, and I can work." 

' ' That's very fine, but unless you get back your 
siller from me she'll wait a while, and the best of 
women will weary in time. She may be an angel 
or the other thing for aught I can tell ; but in 
your presence I speak of her with respect, and 
I say that you are trying her too much in seek- 
ing to make her wait till you mend your for- 
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tune. 

" She has promised," rejoined Angus, dogged- 
ly clinging to his purpose, although not insensible 
to the truth of Balquherrie's words. 

"I understood from Comrie that the lad he 
referred to had released her from every promise 
she had given him." 

" I did so, and I have no wish to bind her to 
any promise ; if she waits for me it will be be- 
cause she cares more for me than for any one 
else, and not because of a promise." 

"She'll mind that when the time comes. 
Now, let's take the common - sense view of the 
whole affair. You can not marry her enow, and 
though she may be willing to bide your time, her 
father is not willing. He is beside her every 
day, and hell get the better of her long before 
you are ready to claim her." 

"I can trust her." 

" No doubt, and 111 put it to the proof; for in 
that case you can have no objection to me trying 
my luck with her. If she's agreeable, then I do 
you no harm. On the contrary, I'll be able to 
pay what I'm owing you, and there are other 
lassies in the country as good and as bonnie as 
she is. On my word, sir, I think it's a fair ar* 
rangement, and, what's more, I see no other 
way out of our difficulties." 

" You must find moXJaetnw^V*, <sc«ak^sKsa* 
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ly, already feeling the sting of jealousy and flatly 
contradicting his assertion of confidence. 

" I wish there were another way to find, but 
there is not, and you're a fool to stand in your 
own light and mine. What d— d nonsense it is, 
as if one woman wasn't as good as another. 
With your house stocked and your purse full, 
you'll get dozens of them ready to loup at you." 

And Balquherrie took another gulp of his toddy 
to sooth his irritation at the idea that a sensible 
man could make such a fuss about a particular 
lass, especially when his fortune depended upon 
giving her up. 

" You must find another way," repeated An- 
gus, as the laird thought, most unreasonably ; 
"or at any rate yon shall not take this one. 
My father has left me the means to prevent it, 
and I will use them if you force me to it." 

" Eh, what's that you say ?" 

" I only warn you not to drive me too hard or 
you'll find that I can take the bit between my 
teeth. What, man ! have you no feeling of the 
shame of the thing you propose to me? You 
want me to sell my hope of winning her like the 
other chattels that have been already sold on your 
account." 

" Seeing that you have no chance of getting 
her, and that I have no chance of paying you 
otherwise, I think it's a capital bargain. I wish 
I could sell my hopes to as much advantage." 

Balquherrie had been startled by the reference 
Angus made to his father ; but he had recovered 
himself immediately, and was now as indifferent 
t to every thing as usual, only he displayed some 
annoyance at what seemed to him the persistent 
stupidity of his guest. 

" I refuse the bargain," said Angus, gloomily ; 
"you degrade me in offering it; and if I live 
you shall not insult her by attempting to carry it 
out." 

"Oh, if that's the high horse you mean to 
ride, you maun e'en ride awa. But I'll have the 
lass, and 111 pay you your debt, and you may 
ride to the deil if you like." 

He flung his legs over the arm of his chair, 
and began to swing his feet in front of the fire. 

Angus was moving to the door. He halted, 
and turned back a few steps. 

" Take care, Balquherrie, how you deal with 
me in this matter. What I have lost I can thole 
and I can mend ; but what you want to take from 
me now I will not lose without a hard struggle, 
and you shall not get the best of it, if my father 
spoke truth on his death-bed." 

Balquherrie got up, and his huge form seemed 
to swell with rage. He strode over to Angus 
and gripped his arm. 

There was bitter enmity in the expression of 
both men, Balquherrie was the biggest of the two, 
and at present, crimson with fury and panting 
under it, he seemed to tower over the other. 
But Angus, pale, and with a dogged resolution 
in his eyes, seemed to be, with his sinewy frame, 
more than the equal of the laird in strength. 

They were awkwardly placed ; the laird in his 
way was honestly anxious to make the best 
amends in his power for the ill he had done; 
and the only way pf doing so which he could 
discover was one that threatened to make bad 
worse. That, however, he could not quite real- 
ize ; he could only see a ridiculous sentiment op- 
posed to the most satisfactory settlement of the 



whole trouble. Angus, in his way, respected his 
debtor for the good qualities he possessed, and 
was willing to make the best of his misfortune. 
But now Balquherrie appeared to him as not 
only the cause of his present ruin, but also as the 
enemy of his future, and of his most precious 
hopes. The thought that he had suffered so 
much for this man, and that, notwithstanding, 
he should be the one to step between him and 
Annie, stung him into a species of frenzy. He 
magnified the ingratitude of it and the danger of 
it until at the moment he thoroughly hated the 
man, and was ready to avail himself of any means 
to frustrate his designs. 

" What your father said may have been true 
or not," exclaimed Balquherrie in his loudest 
tone; "this much I'm free to own ; I got into 
a scrape and he helped me out of it. I never 
meant that he or his should be the worse for it ; 
and he never meant that the old score should be 
cast in my teeth. We have been both mistaken ; 
for his guidwife and you have had a bad return 
for his help to me, and you have cast the thing 
up to me two or three times. Now, do you 
know what my scrape was ?" 

"No ; but I have the means of knowing and 
of proving it at hand whenever they are needed." 

"Well, whether you use them or not, I'll do 
right by you so far as my paction with your fa- 
ther goes. But as for ourselves — I have been 
wanting to make every amend in my power ; I 
was ready to do any thing for you that I could 
if you had just spoken in a sensible and friendly 
way to me. Instead of that, you seek to drive 
me your own gate, and I'm not the kind to be 
driven. But, let me tell you, I think you're a 
coward, if you believe in the lassie as you say ; 
and if you do not, you're a fool. Do as you like, 
my man, you'll never make me turn back, once 
my foot is planted in the stirrup." 

Angus quitted the room without replying ; he 
was disposed to say that he was sorry for using 
the threat of exposing that old score, whatever 
it might be ; but that would have seemed as if he 
were cowed ; so he walked off silent and angry. 

As soon as he stepped out into the night, how- 
ever, he muttered to himself, 

"I am a coward and a fool too for doubting 
her. Let him win her if he can." 

But often as he repeated this, he still felt heavy 
at heart ; for a rival is a detestable person to the 
most trusting lover ; and he is hateful when all 
the advantages of position and the favor of friends 
and of opportunity are on his side. A rival, too, 
who could be with the lady day after day, while 
the other was excluded from her presence, was 
certainly an ugly object to the excluded one. 

However, it was to be a pitched battle between 
them ; and Angus stoutly set his teeth and pre- 
pared to encounter any odds. 

Balquherrie's fury disappeared as soon as he 
was left alone. He sat down on his chair and 
gloomily mixed another tumbler of toddy. After 
taking a few gulps of it, the cloud cleared from 
his visage. 

"Confound the fellow !" he said in much the 
same tone as he would have used at the sting of a 
bee, " was there not another lass in the country 
but he must settle npon her ? It's like my luck*; 
he didn't break that piece of my grandfather's 
crystal for nothing. I never yet saw a chance 
of getting the better of fortune but something 
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turned up to baulk me. I wonder if I should 
just let the lassie gang ? — but no, hang it, he's 
not to get her at any rate, that's settled ; and it's 
as much for his good as my own that I should 
have her, although the gowk will not see it." 

By-and-by he summed up his reflections. 

" No, the chance is too good to be lightly given 
up ; let him say or do what he likes. Here's to 
ye, Annie." 



CHAPTER VHI. 



MILL O COMRIE. 



The mill stood on the banks of the river, about 
half way between Drumslieve and the village. 
It was a square building of gray stone, and al- 
ways had the appearance of having received a 
recent fall of snow. Every crevice of the doors 
and windows was filled with white dust, and even 
the walls looked as if they had been powdered. 
The big water-wheel, as it slowly turned and 
splashed at its work, showed patches of dough on 
its sides. The mill was well supplied with water, 
so that it was rarely at a stand save at night and 
on the Sabbath, when the sluices were closed, and 
the silence of the place paid reverence to the day 
of rest. On occasions of great frost or great 
drought there was an enforced rest, but this did 
not happen so often at Coinrie as at other mills, 
and Saunders Blair was lucky in that respect. 

On other days the machinery maintained a loud 
steady birr ; the hoppers made a sharp " racket- 
a-racket," and the stones grated and ground down 
the grain. The clink of the millers' picks, as they 
dressed the relay stones, chimed in with the rest ; 
and every body got into the habit of speaking at 
a shriek-pitch, in order to be heard above the 
general din. 

The miller's house, a whitewashed, clean-look- 
ing building, roofed with red tiles, faced the main 
door of the mill. Behind it was the farm-yard, 
well stocked with fat stacks of grain and hay 
"sows " — that is, stacks erected in the form of a 
cot, with the roof rising to the point of an angle. 
Beyond this yard was the steading, the stables, 
courts, and byres of which had been greatly en- 
larged during the present tenant's occupation; 
for Saunders had gradually taken in the surround- 
ing land, until he held one of the largest farms in 
the district, besides having a led-farm up in the 
heart of the Grampians. 

The sign of prosperity was everywhere about 
the place; the pigs grunted with an unctuous 
sound; the swarms of geese and milk-white 
ducks, swimming in the dam, would step out to 
the bank and waggle their tails with satisfaction. 
The cocks and hens looked fat and contented as 
they scraped about the front of the mill ; and the 
two collie dogs lounged lazily about the doors, 
and slept in the sun with the placidity of aristo- 
crats of their kind. If a stranger appeared they 
started at him, and if satisfied they dropped their 
noses on their paws again and dozed ; if not satis- 
fied, they got up and leisurely smelt him. But 
they rarely barked save when stirred into exertion 
by stray sheep. Then they yelped and flew at 
the hind quarters of the sheep, which scampered 
away affrightedly before them, while the shepherd 
, shouted, "Come in ahint, Towser! doon, Bob, 
doon, ye brute !" and for a few minutes there was 



a general commotion. This duty discharged, the 
collies trotted back to their post by the mill door, 
and looked out for a bundle of empty sacks for a 
couch. 

The laborers, within doors and without, went 
about their work with the methodical manner of 
those who feel quite settled in their ways. The 
routine of the daily tasks was performed with al- 
most mechanical regularity ; and barring the ex- 
citement of love-making and coquetting — for the 
peasant lass is, in her way, as proficient in the 
latter accomplishment as her more fortunately 
placed sisters — the ordinary course of affairs was 
simple enough. 

It was not monotonous, however ; for Cupid 
supplied abundant amusement, and an occasional 
scandal, of which the Kirk Session had taken 
cognizance, and for which that austere body had 
doomed some unlucky one to sit in penance on 
the cutty-stool, supplied plenty of gossip. Be- 
sides, there was the tittle-tattle about the affairs 
of acquaintances and neighbors, and the good or 
bad news of those who had emigrated to the next 
parish, forming topics of interest as deep to the 
country folks as the latest tidings of prices current 
to the busy merchant. 

The lads were mostly stalwart fellows, with 
huge bones and iron muscles. The lasses were 
formed in proportion, with broad chests, full rud- 
dy faces, and eyes sparkling with health and the 
enjoyment it gives to mere existence — with big, 
round, red arms, usually uncovered to the elbow, 
and limbs to match. The dress was commonly 
a short gown — a sort of cotton jacket — and a thick 
gray or striped petticoat, which, to avoid draggle- 
tails, was worn short during the greater part of 
the day, descending very little below the knee. 
On washing days, it was tucked up above the 
knees to "tramp the claes." This was a task 
usually performed by the river-side, or by the 
mill-dam; and thither the lasses carried great 
tubs filled with clothes. Then, having a con- 
stant supply of water at hand, they slipped off 
their brogues and stockings, tucked up their pet- 
ticoats and danced in the tubs to the blithe ac- 
companiment of their own voices — singing, whis- 
tling (not an uncommon acquirement), or chat- 
ting about their special joys and grievances. 

Comrie — so Saunders Blair preferred to be call- 
ed, in accordance with the custom of designating 
tenants, as well as proprietors, by the title of the 
lands they occupied ; he was, however, frequent- 
ly addressed as plain miller — Comrie had con- 
ducted his daughter home from Drumslieve on 
the night of the roup without saying any thing to 
her until they got inside the house. 

Then he spoke with the complacent satisfaction 
of a man who has escaped a danger, and is in- 
clined to make a joke of it — 

* * You have come well out of thathabble, Annie, 
and I hope you'll not get into another like it. 
You ken what you said about waiting for him a* 
your days was just havers. You'll forget that and 
be a sensible lassie, and do as I bid you. Do you 
think I would bid you do any thing that wasna 
for your ain guid ?" 

Annie hung her head, and answered in a very 
low voice. 

" No, father, I dinna think that." 

"Aweel, I'll no mention the way you spoke to 
me the-night — we'll let that gang. But mind and 
no do't again. I'll uo fl^te ^w^ <&»& >«saa^«s^ 
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well just settle the whole business quietly. You 
ken that Jess married to please her ain fancy, and 
a fine job she made o't. She's come back on my 
hands, and is like to bide on them. Susan has 
been a cannie lass, and an obedient daughter; 
but she isna like to get married ava, and that's 
better nor marrying a useless sumph that canna 
keep her." 

"But it was not Angus's fault that be was 
rouped," pleaded the girl, timidly. 

" I'm no saying a word against him, and I din- 
na want you to mention his name again. The 
fact of the matter is just this, I'm gaun to wail a 
man' for you myself. I hae spent a guid pickle 
siller on you in educating you like a lady, and I 
mean you to be one, or you'll bide Annie Blair 
the end of the chapter. Now you ken what I 
mean, and I expect you to walk according. 
That's a' I hae to say."" 

He went out and made his nightly round of the 
mill and the steading to see that all was right, and 
the lights in the bothy extinguished. After that, 
he re-entered the house, barred the doors, read a 
chapter from the Bible to his family, and the 
household retired to rest. 

Annie made no attempt to oppose the com- 
mands laid upon her. The authority to which 
she had been accustomed to pay unquestioning 
obedience from childhood had been defied in a 
moment of cruel agitation, but, the excitement 
over, the ruling influence of her home recovered 
its sway. She had been taught, by rod and pre- 
cept, that disobedience to a parent was one of the 
unpardonable sins, no matter in what respect the 
obedience was exacted. The awe with which, as 
a child, she had looked up to her father retained 
its control over her mind, even now when she 
had grown to womanhood. It was the same with 
her sisters and brother, although differing in de- 
gree perhaps. 

It was a species of superstition which the man- 
ner of Comrie maintained, and the element of stern 
religion in which they lived inspired. The father 
had no confidences with his children ; there were 
no romps or gambols or tender endearments, 
which strengthen the rule of affection, but weak- 
en the rule of the rod. Saunders, in his gentlest 
moods, never got beyond any more sentimental 
act than to bring the bairns a " pock " of sweet- 
ies when he returned from the market, or to give 
them a penny at the Fair time or on New-year's 
day. He sent them to school, gave them food 
and shelter, and that was the sum of his first duty 
to them. 

His next duty was to see them properly placed 
in the world ; and in this he had a selfish regard 
for himself. For as he advanced in prosperity 
he considered that it behooved him to see his off- 
spring so provided for that his neighbors should 
say of him and them, " They're a' doing weel." 
The meaning of "doing weel "was to have a 
" bien " house, a prosperous business, and a large 
seat in the kirk. 

Accordingly his energies were directed to se- 
cure this end, and in doing so it never occurred 
to him to inquire whether or not the course he 
laid down was agreeable to his children, whose 
whole future he was attempting to regulate. He 
was laboring for their benefit, and he could not 
comprehend the possibility of his mistaking what 
was best for them, or of any justification for their 
objecting to the particular method he might adopt 



to achieve his purpose. His father had com- 
manded, and he had obeyed; he commanded 
now, and he expected his children to obey in like 
manner. 

Yet he was not intentionally severe, and he 
was in no way conscious that his bearing to ac- 
quaintances or strangers was much more affable 
— so far as the word can be applied to his charac- 
ter — than it was to his own folks and in his own 
house. He was, to the best of his belief, honestly- 
striving to fulfill his duty. 

He was a vain man, although he would have 
been utterly astounded had any one told him so. 
He would have answered that he "worked as 
hard as ony man of his years — harder than mony 
of them — though he could maybe afford to gang 
about without taking aff his coat, better than some 
of the gentles that were aye jinking about in their 
broadcloth and brass buttons." 

He had commenced life with five pounds, as he 
was fond of saying in proof of his humility, and 
now — he would not say what now ; but he nod- 
ded his floury head and grinned, implying a great 
deal. But it did not follow that he had any par- 
ticular respect for those who were on the point 
of beginning their career with a similar capital. 
He gave help freely to those who were strug- 
gling; but he expected it to be talked about Even 
when he lost the money advanced in these trans- 
actions, he showed no spleen out-of-doors. He 
liked to know that people were saying of him, 

*' Comrie's a guid sowl ; he lost fifty pounds 
wf Jeamie Mitchell that he lent him and said nae- 
thing about it." 

If spoken to on the subject, he would say with 
an air of modest shyness, as if he did not want 
to hear any thing of the affair, 

"Aweel, the puir creature couldna help him- 
sel' ; he would hae paid me if he could." 

But at home, Comrie calculated every farthing 
of expense, and never gave his daughters the price 
of a new dress without a sharp lecture on their 
waste and extravagance. 

Annie knew how doggedly unbending her fa- 
ther was once he had made his mind up about 
any thing ; and that knowledge, combined with 
her awe of his authority, rendered the injunction 
he had laid upon her a source of exquisite tor- 
ture. 

When she had told Angus that she would wait 
for him to the end of her days, she meant it ; and 
she meant it still. She could not help herself; 
he was in trouble, and her love pleaded for him 
until her heart and head ached. She felt that 
she ought to have been near him at this time — 
that now he needed her most to comfort and 
strengthen him for the bitter struggle he had to 
face. 

She felt that, and she was frightened at it, when 
she remembered the disobedience it involved. 
The feeling became a crime in her eyes under 
the stern command of her father. She could 
not shake off her awe of him ; and she could not 
overcome her love for Angus. 

She did not know what she was to do ; and all 
night she lay on her bed, her temples throbbing 
violently, weeping, but not daring to sigh, because 
her sister Susan was lying beside her. There 
was no sympathy and no confidence between the 
sisters. Susan was too like her father, and Annie 
dared not speak to her. 

So she lay with that enforced silence madden- 
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ing her, and tempting her to shriek out in very 
spite. But heavier than all to bear were the. 
vague dreads which haunted her in the darkness, 
of something that would befall her and punish 
her for the guilty disobedience of her thoughts. 

Something was to happen, and it came in a 
shape that was the bitterest of all to the poor girl, 
whose duty and conscience so directly opposed 
the impulses of her heart. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE HOME. 



She could not give up Angus, and she dared 
not disobey her father. 

That was the whole burden of her sorrow. 
The hope, glimmering so far in the distance, that 
he would yet be able to overcome her father's ob- 
jections, afforded her little relief in the first dark 
hours of her distress. It was so faint, and the 
present seemed so hard to bear. Still, it was a 
hope, and by-and-by she began to fix her eyes 
on it intently, as the traveller lost in a forest 
watches the twinkling gleam of a cotter's rush- 
light, knowing that it is the only means of rescue 
from his plight. 

She would wait and pray for his success, the 
while she would patiently try to be a dutiful 
daughter in all other thoughts and actions. This 
course was a little contradictory ; but the decision 
to adopt it alleviated her pain in some measure, 
and at length she dropped into the heavy sleep of 
exhaustion. 

She did not hear her father, at five o'clock, 
making his round, rattling at the doors and rous- 
ing the household with his peremptory shout — 

"Get up, ye lazy limmers! ye would lie till 
the sun brunt a hole in your heads, if you were 
let alane." 

That was always the purport of his morning 
salutation ; he sometimes varied the words, but 
that was the only difference. Regularly as the 
clock, summer and winter, no matter when he re- 
tired to rest, he was up in time to give warning 
of the hour for beginning the work of the day. 
Having started the folk, he shouldered the sluice 
key, a crowbar-like instrument, and marched off 
to the dam to raise the sluice and set the mill 
going. 

Annie for once missed the warning, and it was 
not until nearly seven o'clock that she awakened 
with the sharp voice of Susan ringing in her ears. 
Susan had been bustling about the kitchen and 
dairy for a couple of hours, and she felt propor- 
tionately virtuous and indignant at the sloth of 
her sister. 

"Are you gaun to lie there a* day ?" she de- 
manded, standing at the door of the little room ; 
" do yon ken it's nearly seven o'clock, and no a 
bannock in the house for the folk's breakfast ?" 

" Guidness ! is't that hour ?" exclaimed Annie/ 
jumping up, shocked at her own indolence; 
" what way did ye not cry on me sooner ? I was 
weary, and did not hear you rising." 

" Yon should bide at hame at e'en, then, and 
yon wouldna be so weary in the morning." 

The comment brought every thing back to An- 
nie's mem or y, like the rush of wind that bursts 
in on one when a door is opened during a storm. 
She tamed away her head to hide the tears that 



started to her eyes, but she could not suppress a 
sob. 

"What are you sobbing at?" queried Susan, 
as if she had been affronted. 

" Never you heed, and it'll not fash you," re- 
torted Annie with a touch of sulkiness. 

" Is that the way to answer a civil question ? 
Haith, lass, you'll have sour brose to sup yet, gin 
your manners dinna mend." 

Susan went away. 

She was a woman of average height, and about 
thirty-five years. She had sharp shoulders, and 
pointed elbows, which were always projecting as 
if ready to nudge somebody on either side of her. 
Save when speaking, her lips were always closed 
primly ; and the habit, aided by an upward in- 
clination of the nose, seemed to have contracted 
her features into the expression of a perpetual 
sniff of scorn at one thing or another. Her 
cheeks were dry ; marked with streaks and patch- 
es of red, instead of the full bloom which some 
women retain to an advanced age. 

She devoted herself to the care of the house- 
hold ; and she had a knack of paring expenses to 
an extent that pleased Comrie, and almost satis- 
fied him. Apparently she had no intention of 
changing her single state, and every body regard- 
ed her as a woman who had settled down — '* with 
a disappointment." On several occasions, how- 
ever, her brother Matthew — who was accounted 
somewhat of a simpleton by his elder sisters — had 
made the disagreeable observation that she was 
not so stingy with the whisky, cakes, and cheese 
whenever there happened to be a well-to-do bach- 
elor of middle age in the house, as at other times. 
But that was only his blundering way of making 
fun. 

Susan, Jess (Mrs. Forbes), and Matthew were 
the offspring of Comrie's first marriage ; of the 
second, Annie was the only child. He had en- 
joyed several years of prosperity when she was 
born ; and probably that circumstance, combined 
with the sudden death of her mother, obtained 
for her a somewhat tenderer nurture than the oth- 
ers had received. She had been permitted to re- 
main much longer at school than they had been ; 
but the extension of the term had not included 
as any part of her education what are technically 
called ** accomplishments." 

Whatever difference there had been in the gen- 
eral treatment of her disappeared as she grew 
older, although father, sisters, and brother con- 
tinued to deal with her very much as if she were 
still a child. In that character she did not es- 
cape any of the drudgery of a younger sister. She 
had to fetch and carry for the elders at all times ; 
until, about her fourteenth year, she suddenly 
showed signs of resisting the tyranny. She would 
do any thing that was a matter of kindness ; but 
command and threats — save from her father — 
were opposed by impregnable sulks. That was 
a phase of her nature which had not been yet ex- 
hibited outside the family circle ; the necessity 
had not arisen. 

She was soon down at her work, and she set to 
it with an energy that promised to make up for 
lost time ; but it was the effort to escape from 
her own bitter thoughts that quickened her fin- 
gers more than the consciousness that she de- 
served the repeated snaps with which Susan re- 
minded her of the morning's transgression. An- 
nie made no response, to \W>^ tcqe&£&&. t ®&* 
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went on doggedly mixing the meal with water, 
and kneading it into thick round bannocks with 
the deftness of one accustomed to the process. 
There is a knack in making these cakes, for they 
are apt to break and crumble in unskillful hands ; 
and for the same reason there is also a knack in 
turning them on the toaster when " firing " them. 
But all this Annie accomplished perfectly. 

No particular reference was made to the Dram- 
slieve folk in her presence during the day. The 
truth was that Comrie purposely avoided it, and 
he had enjoined the others to do the same. He 
wished, if possible, to let the whole affair drop out 
of sight and memory, as if it had never formed 
any disturbing element in his home. He calcu- 
lated that the less Annie heard of it the sooner 
she would forget it, or become indifferent to it. 
The subject was at any rate disagreeable to him- 
self — for he had a dim notion that he had not 
acted in the most generous fashion to Angus — 
and he desired to hear no more of it. 

He was kindlier than usual with Annie — that 
is, he did not scold her for any thing during 
twelve hours. After Balquherrie's visit he was 
in excellent humor, and even jocose in his way. 

" If you hae tint a ewe, Annie, you'll find a 
cow," he said to her in the evening as she was 
helping him to take off his dusty jacket; "bea 
sensible lass, and you'll hae a braw new silk gown 
frae Edinburgh a* the way." 

" Set her up wi' a silk gown !" exclaimed Susan 
with a sniff; " it would suit her a hantle better 
to mend up the claes she has." 

" Give the gown to Susan, father," cried Mat- 
thew, who was busy cleaning the lock of a gun ; 
" she has more need of fine feathers to gar her 
look weel." 

" Your tongue's ower lang for your wit, lad ; 
but you needna be aye minding folk o't," retorted 
Susan. 

" They'll maybe get one apiece," said Comrie, 
interrupting the strife. 

At this promise of extraordinary munificence 
Mrs. Forbes looked up. She was knitting socks 
for her boy, and she allowed the wires to rest in 
her hands for a moment while she surveyed her 
father and Annie. Then she briskly resumed her 
task. She was a quiet-looking woman of about 
thirty years, always dressed in black. But her 
quietness was that of one whose naturally mirth- 
ful spirit is subdued, not suppressed ; and there 
Was a sly twinkle in her eyes which indicated that 
with opportunity she would become as gay and 
willful as she had been in earlier days. 

Annie said nothing. She understood, in part, 
the way in which her father expected to have 
proof of her sense, and she was uneasy. The re- 
flection that the present obedience was only a 
compromise troubled her. 

By the next day she had advanced a consider- 
able distance on the road of self-persuasion that 
the compromise was a fair and proper one. It 
was a piece of self-deception which she could not 
avoid. She wished to be a faithful daughter, and 
she could not be false to her love. 

It was a relief that no one spoke to her of An- 
gus. She had expected continual upbraidings 
and remonstrances ; and they would have made 
her more doggedly loyal to him. Not being sub- 
jected to these annoyances, she became in some 
degree reconciled to the position of matters ; and 
+be hope that had been bo faint had become her 



main-stay, giving her calmness and purpose. She 
would have liked to know what he was intending 

| to do ; but to learn that, she was obliged to de- 
pend on the gossip of the servants, or the 'chance 

( of meeting him whenever she could find an ex- 
cuse for going up to the village. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SIEGE. 



Balquherrie galloped up to the mill. He 
had come to see Annie, and over the low hedge 
which divided the garden from the road he per- 
ceived her, in a large white hood like a Quakers 
bonnet, gathering vegetables for the dinner in a 
big coarse apron. 

He flung the reins across the gate, and, without 
halting to say more than "fine," to the " how's 
a* wi' ye " of Comrie, who was standing at the mill 
door, he entered the garden. 

Although he had come on a wooing expedition, 
he had not taken the least extra care in dressing. 
His clothes hung upon him loosely ; and the ends 
of his cravat, which had been only half tied at the 
beginning, were now dangling over his vest. Un- 
conscious of the disadvantage in a woman's eyes 
which his neglect in this respect involved, he 
swung his heavy riding-whip in his hand, and ad- 
vanced confidently to the charge. 

Annie was plucking off the leaves of a tall kail- 
stock when he tapped her on the shoulder. 

She turned her head ; then, observing who ac- 
costed her, she respectfully wheeled round with 
her large apron half full of turnips, leeks, and 
kail. She courtesied — he bowed. 

" Have you got enough for your pot yet ?" he 
queried, laughing. 

"No" (looking at the contents of her apron, 
and wondering what brought him there), " scarce- 
ly enough yet. Did you want to see my father ?" 

"Ay, but I'm not in a hurry. Go on, pull 
your curlies and I'll sup some of them to-day for 
your sake. Will I help you?" 

"You!" 

"Why not, if it's a pleasure to me ?" 

She smiled at the absurdity of the thing — pluck- 
ing curlies was such an ordinary affair to her that it 
had never appeared in the light of an amusement. 

"It's a pleasure you may have any day, sir," 
she answered. 

"But not any day with you beside me — worse 
luck, for that makes all the difference. Come, 
here's a fine custock. I'll bare him in a minute, 
and fancy that we're lad and lass out gathering 
berries together, and playing truant from the 
school. It's queer that bairns, like older folk, 
should find so much fun in doing any tiling 
wrong." 

She had no response for this platitude ; but he 
went on in his loud jovial way, plucking the kail 
industriously all the while and throwing it into 
her apron. 

"Did you never play truant, Annie, with some 
stout callant for your crony, and run about the 
hills all day, pulling the heather in its bloom and 
gathering cranberries or blackberries, and linking 
home arm-in-arm like douce guidman and grtid- 
wife ? I did that many a time ; and what (lies 
we told, and what lickings we got ! But j my 
, school-days were about by when yours began!" 
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She had perpetrated all these sins of childhood 
with Angus, and her heart filled with tears at the 
memory which the laird so abruptly conjured up. 
They were happy days ; and, contrasted with the 
cruel present, they were inestimable joys lost for- 
ever. In the pang he caused there was a kindly 
disposition towards the speaker, for recalling so 
much that was dear to her. 

"Here's a fine stock," he went on, without 
seeming to heed the impression he made; "it 
would suit a candle fine on Hallowe'en ; will you 
burn a nut for me with one for yourself on that 
night, Annie ?" 

" No " (shaking her pretty head and smiling). 

" Will you hang a custock for me, then, behind 
the door, "and give me a chance to come in on't 
and be your lad?" 

" No, I could not do that either." 

"And why not? Am I not just as good as 
another?" 

"Oh yes; but" — (confused by the question) 
— "but it would not do to be hanging stocks or 
burning nuts for you, sir." 

" Hoots ! t want to be burnt, like my neigh- 
bors. Come, promise that you'll give me a chance 
to be your jo." 

" I have enough now, sir, thank you," she said, 
breaking away from the subject and trying to 
break away from him too; "my father's round 
at the mill, if you want him." 

"There's plenty of time to see him," he re- 
joined, catching her hand and detaining her ; "I 
want you to promise first." 

"I cannot, sir." 

" But you must try ; for I would like to have 
such a hand as this. It's the hand of a thrifty 
lass, and I need one of that sort for a wife, as you 
know, doubtless. Promise to burn just one nut 
for me." 
. • * Maybe I will, if you'll let me go. " 

She yielded only to get away from him, and 
she felt the next moment she had made a mis- 
take ; yet she did not know why. 

"Thank you, Annie; you'll see how cozily 
we'll blaze together to a white ash, and go off at 
the same minute with a fluff of affection. What 
are you in such a hurry for ?" (she was striving 
to release her hand). 

" I must go in now, sir, if you please, or the 
kail will be late." 

"Confound the kail— let it be late. Would 
you not like to be a lady, Annie, with servants to 
"do all that kind of work for you, and nothing to 
do yourself but Just what you pleased?" 

"I doubt I would weary." 

"No fear of you— how to do nothing is easily 
learned. Will you try ?" 

"No, thank you, sir, not in your school." 

" You might have a worse master." 

"And I might have a better," she was going 
to say, but did not, for she got her hand free at 
the minute, and he was the laird. 

She courtesied ; he bowed. She tripped into 
the house to prepare the kail for dinner; he 
lounged over lo the mill. 

He had a brief conversation with Comrie, and 
then he rode away well content with the progress 
he. had made, and never doubting the issue. 
. Next day he renewed the attack, and again 
congratulated himself. 

* On the third day he was not so well satisfied ; 
on the fourth he began to doubt ; and on the 



fifth he went to Comrie and asked him if he could 
not have the loan of the money he required for 
present needs, whether Annie became his wife or 
not. 

"A bargain's a bargain, laird," responded Saun- 
ders, dryly ; * * and as soon as my daughter is Mis- 
tress Outram o' Balquherrie I'll give you any 
thing you need in reason, but no a plack before* 
hand." 

Balquherrie slashed his leg with his riding- 
whip, his eyes fixed on the floor reflecting. Ab- 
ruptly, 

"Are you perfectly sure that Angus Lamb 
would not get her if I were out of the way ?" 

"As sure as that I'm living, if my word has 
any power in the matter." 

"All right, I'll have her." 

At his next visit he found Annie up at the dam 
feeding the ducks and geese, which swarmed and 
cackled around her as she scattered the contents, 
of a large basin among them. 

She observed the laird approaching, and she 
received him rather shyly. She suspected his 
purpose — it would have been difficult to shut her 
eyes to it — and she dreaded the confirmation of 
the suspicion ; for she knew that a proposal from 
him would have the approval of her father. What 
that might lead to she dared not think. 

Balquherrie did not advance with so much 
confidence as he had done on the first occasion. 

"If I had time I could manage her," he mut- 
tered to himself; "but it's not easy to win a 
queen of her kind at a full gallop like this, for 
she is different from the other lasses I have had 
to do with." 

He had made the discovery of that difference 
on the fourth day of his wooing. At the same 
time he began to feel nettled at the quiet but ob- 
durate resistance with which she encountered his 
suit ; and the spirit of ambition to conquer what- 
ever was difficult of attainment quickened in him 
a passion he had not known for a long time. 

He began to think more of her than of the ob- 
ject for which he had originally sought her. The 
first intimation of this change of sentiment was 
made in a more respectful mode of address, and 
in the evidences of some attention to his own ap- 
pearance. Things formerly of no consequence to 
him assumed importance in his eyes ; the polish 
of his boots and the fit of his coat became mat- 
ters worthy of serious consideration. 

A week ago he had accepted the compact of- 
fered to him by Comrie because it was the readiest 
means of procuring the money of which he stood 
in need. The addition of a wife to the bargain 
was to him no more than a capital joke ; and 
whether he lost or won her did not concern him 
at all, if he could only secure the fulfillment of 
the other part of the arrangement. But the joke 
had become earnest .now ; and the thought of 
failure in his suit stung him acutely. 

In brief, the laird was as much in love as it 
was possible for him to be ; and the springs of his 
best and worst nature were in vibration. 

This condition of mind induced a degree of 
awkwardness which he had never until then ex- 
perienced in any of his transactions with men or 
women. He felt that he was stupid, resolved to. 
brazen it out as he had done so mail? c&.to^r»> Sxi 
his life •, and \mme&»X&3 «&wr^ <&» tow&ss&k*v 
dissolved Vrtto tYvm w ,YsNfasi\ta&» ^a* 8 ** 3 ** * 
, 8tal\ greater . £*w>5Mtfs». 
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44 Confound it !" he muttered irritably, ** if she 
was an angel and me a dell, I could not be worse 
at speaking to her." 

He gnawed the head of hi9 riding-whip, and 
envied the poultry the cackling freedom with 
which they fluttered around her. 

44 Chook, chook, chook!" she cried, and the 
bens came scurrying to her from all quarters, 
regardless of the more deliberate and dignified 
movement of the red -combed cocks ; the geese 
cackled, the ducks quacked, and all scrambled for 
the food she flung to them. 

44 You have a large family, Annie," said Bal- 
quherrie, making a dash at a prelude of any sort ; 
44 and, like other friends, they are fondest when 
you are giving them something." 

44 There are some fine birds among them, sir," 
she answered; "chook, chook, chook!" 

But the answer did not invite further conver- 
sation. The unfamiliar 4 sir,' which she had late- 
ly introduced with disagreeable frequency, as if 
purposely to mark the terms of their intercourse, 
and that excessive zeal in the discharge of her 
duty which was implied in the, to him, abomina- 
ble call to the fowls, annoyed him exceedingly. 
He had intended to be sentimental ; but it was 
not easy to whisper the delicious commonplaces 
of the tender passion while the object of it contin- 
ued, with vexatious insensibility, crying '* chook, 
chook, chook!" 

He gnawed the head of his whip desperately 
again, and sought for some other tack by which 
he might approach his purpose. 

44 He's a spunky wee beggar, that bantam," he 
said, suddenly ; 4t do you notice how he's flapping 
them all out of his road, though he's not half their 
size ?" 

4 '-He's an impudent ted," she replied, laughing 
at the arrogant little bird ; " but while he's flap- 
ping at them the others are eating, so that he loses 
half his share — and he's well served." 

44 But he has the satisfaction of getting his own 
way, and that's what I would give a good deal for 
at this moment." 

She would not take the cue; she would not 
give him the smallest chance of unbosoming him- 
self. Instead of replying to his observation she 
turned the basin upside down with an emphatic 
44 there," and she began to move towards the 
house. 

Balquherrie, perceiving that she was about to 
escape him, made an effort to shake off the spell 
which tied his tongue. A few rapid strides placed 
him between her and the house. 

She halted, and opened her eyes in astonish- 
ment 

44 1 want to 6peak to you, Annie," he said 
briskly. 

A shadow of fright flitted across her face, and 
then she rejoined quietly, 

44 Very well, sir " (gazing downward modestly). 

44 1 want to speak to you and I can not," he 
went on with gruff frankness ; " my tongue used 
to be glib enough, but it breaks down, and has 
scarcely a cheep to make at the minute when I 
need it to serve me best." 

She did not lift her eyes from the ground, or 
help him out of his difficulty with a word. 

"De'il hae'tl" he cried, "can yon not give a 
poor soul one glint of consolation ? Yon look 
*s cold and demure as though yon did not know 
*/ I'm burning to say and can not." 
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Will it not do to wait till you find it easier to 
say, sir ?" (there was a touch of sly malice in this 
inquiry). 

44 Wait ! be — ;" he, just in time, checked the 
oath to which he was about to give utterance 
as the readiest means of relieving his over-pent 
feeling; "no, it can not wait, and neither can I. 
There's no use beating about the bush or trying 
to find how I may make a nice speech. I must 
plump it out at once like a shot from a cannon. 
Annie " (seizing her arm), 44 1 want you to be my 
wife — I want you to be the lady of Balquherrie, 
and upon my soul I'll do the best I can to make 
you comfortable and contented." 

She drew back and stared at him as if half 
minded to run away as she would have done 
from a mad bull. 

He drew a hearty breath of relief as if he had 
taken a tremendous leap and found himself safe 
on his feet again. 

44 That's the whole song," he proceeded with 
something like his ordinary rattling manner; 
44 and if any body had told me a fortnight ago 
that 1 would have had so much fash in saying it 
to any woman, or that I could have made myself 
such a gawky as I have been for the last half- 
hour, I would have knocked him down. It's over 
now; and, as the secret's out, I can make my 
mind easy." 

Annie was not taken altogether by surprise ; 
and yet she was somewhat bewildered by the pro- 
posal which was made to her in this abrupt fash- 
ion, and for a moment she trembled and hesitated. 

He misunderstood the hesitation, and, thinking 
that the advantages of his offer had made an im- 
pression, he renewed the attack with fresh vigor. 

44 1 have been something wild in my time, 
maybe ; but that's by now, and I mean to settle 
down with you for my guidwife, and look after my 
affairs. You have made a new man of me, Annie, 
and if you'll only agree to take me as I am, you 
shall have no reason to repent. Dod, lass, I feel 
as if you could tie me to your apron-string, or 
keep me running after you all day, like the chuck- 
ies there, whenever you cried 4 chook !' " 

She spoke at last, as quietly as if she had been 
declining an invitation to tea. 

44 I'm obliged to you, sir, for thinking so kindly 
of me, but what you seek is more than I can ever 
give." 

44 You mean it's too sudden — that you have not 
had time to think about it. Well, take time to 
think: I'll come the day after to-morrow, and 
then you'll be able to say yes." 

44 You need not look for that, sir" — (firmly) 
— 44 I'll not be able to say yes the day after to- 
morrow, or the year after next, any more than I 
am to day." 

Balquherrie's face became blank with dismay. 

44 But you have not thought about it, " he urged. 
44 You can not be considering what it is you are 
refusing. You'll have a place among the best 
ladies of the country ; you'll have silks and satins, 
and braws of every kind as many as you can wish 
for ; and you'll have flunkies, too, if you think they 
would do you any good." 

She began to reel a little distressed, for his ap- 
peal was earnest 

44 1 know you offer me a great honor, 6ir, but 
I can not take it." 

His brow darkened ; be was disposed to be an- 
gry — with her first, and next with himself. 
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"Am I such an ill loon that you can not even 
give me a chance of getting you?" he exclaimed, 
in chagrin. 

"It's not that." 

"It's because of Angus Lamb, then" (spite- 
fully). 

She became scarlet, then pale, and she looked 
up to him with such a clear brave light in her eyes 
that the man felt humiliated. 

"Yes, sir, it is because of Angus Lamb." 

He was staggered by her perfect frankness ; 
and his whip made an angry sweep through the 
air, as if he were striking down something that 
stood in his way. 

" That's a pity for you and for me, and for him 
more than either of us," he said hoarsely, after a 
pause ; " but why should you turn me off when 
you are parted from him?" 

" We'll come together again " (with quiet con- 
fidence). 

" Your father says no." 

Her heart seemed to drop at that, and she be- 
came faint. 

"Then my father knows that you were going 
to speak to me?" she said, trying to keep her 
voice steady, and gazing at the basin she held in 
her hand. 

"Ay, and he has set his mind upon the match." 

44 And you have set your mind on it as well?" 
(slowly tracing invisible figures with her finger 
on the side of the basin). 

" I have set my life on it." 

" But when you know that it would just make 
me miserable all my days you'll not press me, 
sir, will you ?" • 

" I can not believe it would do that — 111 not 
believe it." (Passionately.) 

44 But it would, sir, it would— oh, you can not 
feel what he is to me, and I can not tell you. 
But I would rather thole hunger and want with 
him in a shanty on the hills, than be the lady of 
Balquherrie with all the braw things you have of- 
fered me. My father has taken a spite at Angus, 
and I dare not speak of him-— I'm almost feared 
to think of him. Dinna you join wi' father against 
me, or I dinna ken what 111 do." 

She stretched out her hand, resting it timidly 
on his shoulder : her voice faltered, and her eyes 
were full of tears as she searched his countenance 
for some gleam of pity. 

He was disturbed; willing to yield, and yet 
unable to quell the desire which had taken pos- 
session of him, and which had become intensified 
by all that had passed. 

"What do you want me to do ?" he asked, du- 
biously. 

44 To keep away from Comrie — not to come 
near us, or speak to my father." 

She was aware of the deceit in which she was 
seeking his aid, and she spoke hesitatingly — 
ashamed of it. 

He struggled with himself: he felt that com- 
pliance with her request would be generous and 
would merit her respect. But the struggle ended, 
as usual, in the victory of his own passion. 

44 If you had asked me to do that four — three 
days ago, I would have done it," he said rapidly, 
as if to outrun his sense of the meanness he was 
displaying, "but I can not do it now. Ill be 
honest with you ; when I first thought of marry- 
ing you it was because your father promised me 
the siller I needed. Bat now— -it's different now, 



and I can not resign you, even if you had not a 
plack in the world." 

She looked at him regretfully, and with a sigh 
she turned away. 

He followed her. 

"You would do something to help Angus?" 
he said, earnestly. 

* 4 Ay, any thing." 

44 Then in taking me for your man, you will 
save him." 

44 Save him !— how's that P 

44 He's ruined ; he can not turn himself unless 
he gets the siller I owe him. I have no way to 
get the money for him except from your father, 
and he will not let me have it until the day you 
are made Mistress Outram. So, mind, you are 
not only refusing me, but you are leaving Angus 
and his mother to the ill-luck that has happened 
them — leaving them to poverty — when a word 
from you might lift them back to ease and 
plenty." 

She trembled, opened her mouth as if to speak, 
stopped, and then, without a word or a glance, 
walked on to the house. 

Balquherrie looked after her, discontented with 
her and with himself. He was sorry for her, and 
he was angry with her, at the same moment. He 
could not tell which feeling predominated ; and 
he could not make up his mind whether to take 
her at her word and desist from the chase. It 
was quite clear to him that she was as great a 
fool as Angus to refuse so doggedly the plain and 
easy road out of the bogs which he had been able 
to show them. 

44 She holds her head as high's a hen drinking 
water," he muttered, sulkily, as he strode from 
the spot ; " and as for hira, he deserves to want, 
since he will not help himself." 

The laird did not stay to see Comrie on this 
occasion. He mounted his nag and rode home 
at a more furious gallop than usual 

He entered the room in which he had received 
Angus. He sat down and drank in solitary state, 
as was his custom when bothered about any 
thing. 

In the evening he was carried up to his bed, 
unconscious. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A BREACH. 
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Annie was grateful when the next day passed 
and Balquherrie had not appeared. She was de- 
pressed and nervous, startled by any sudden noise, 
and avoided conversation. The following day 
passed- in the same fashion. 

When a week had elapsed without any sign 
of the laird renewing his suit, she began to think 
that he had determined to comply with her ap- 
peal. She experienced all the relief of one who 
is suddenly snatched from the brink of a preci- 
pice ; and she felt towards him all the gratitude 
with which she would have regarded her pre- 
server. 

Comrie did not at first pay any heed to the ab- 
sence of his intended son-in-law ; but when day 
after day. passed without any tidings of him, he 
began to fidget and get out of temnex . &A<sw^cw 
he spoke to Aimta. ,^^ 

ThatwaVy»t^\**\.^* ,, ^>«^ fcN*a»s>%r>» 
there was no -w«s oi «s*&»^^ 
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44 Did the laird say any thing particular to you 
when he was here last ?" he said. 

44 Yes, father," she answered, resigning herself 
to whatever might be to happen, " he asked me 
to marrv him." 

"Ani did you say no ?" 

"I did that." 

44 You did that!" he cried, astounded by the 
audacity of the confession, and by the quiet man- 
ner in which it was made ; 44 and what for, I 
would like to ken ?" 

44 Because I can not take him, and you know 
the reason, father." 

. She would not conceal any thing ; and she was 
firm, but respectful, in her answers. 

The miller gave a shout of rage. 

"What! do you mean to tell me to my face 
that you'll no do as I bid you ?" 

44 No, I dinna mean that — but (her strength 
forsook her) 111 not— oh, father, have some pity 
on me — I'll not marry unless with your will ; but 
I can not marry any other than Angus." 

Comrie was affected by her piteous cry, so far 
as to control his wrath to some extent. 
. "Then, I'm thinking," he said, dryly, "you 
might get a black tea-pot and a cat, and make ready 
to spend your days in a garret" (these were reck- 
oned the proper belongings of an old maid), 
" for ye'se never have him wi' my will. But the 
fact of the matter is this, Annie, I said I would 
wail a man for you myself; I have done that, and 
Balquherrie is the man." 

" Will you not let me bide at home ? will you 
not let me be as I am ?" 

" No. I ken what is best for you, and some 
day you'll be grateful to me, though you are so 
thrawart enow. And let me tell you this — Angus 
winna thank you for marring his prospects as you 
are doing in a way that you are no ettling." 

She was 6tartled ; these were almost the words 
which Balquherrie had used — " many me, and 
save him!" A sharp pang shot through her 
brain at the mere possibility that it could be true 
that |he who was ready to sacrifice her whole life 
for him could be ignorantly the cause of harming 
him. 

"If he tells me that I'm standing in his 
light, I'll not do it for long," she said, almost 
fiercely. 

** Speir at him. Do you think he's likely to 
tell you that so long as he has a chance, or thinks 
he has, of getting you and my siller to boot ?" 

"Angus would not say what was not true for 
all the wealth in the country." 

"And he needna ; but there are ways of put- 
ting off a truth that is not pleasant to speak, and 
that just serves the same purpose. Hoots, lassie, 
you have a notion of the lad — I'm not saying a 
word against him — and folk never see a scart on 
their ain backs. Do you fancy that he'll never 
think, of what he might have done if it had not 
been for you holding him down ?" . 

She could not answer that, and she became 
sulky. 

" What for can you no give him the siller as 
well as Balquherrie ?" 

"Because what I give to Balquherrie will re- 
lease his lands, and make my daughter the wife 
of a laird. That's the fact of the matter. What 
I would give to the other might make a spoon, but 
there are just as many chances that it would spoil 
a horn, and I rather think it wnnld be that way. 



Hows'ever, he may have the chance if you like 
to give it him, although I'll no do't." 

" He can get on without the siller." 

" What havers you talk ! as if any man could 
get on without it, when he kens that he might 
have it and ought to have it. Haith, lass, hell 
gar you be sorry some day if you keep it from 
him." 

44 You promised to let me wait a year." 

"I promised nothing of the kind. I agreed 
that he should have no correspondence with you 
for a year, and that if you were both of the same 
mind then as now I would think about it. That 
was all, and let it be the last time that I'm obliged 
to speak to you on the matter. But mind that 
your thrawn ways will hurt him as muckle as 
they will vex me. Ill expect you to give Balqu- 
herrie a different answer next time he speaks to 
you ?" 

With that he left her — not in a passion, as he 
would have done had the subject in dispute been 
a light one, but with the frown of a man who 
finds himself temporarily baffled where he counts 
victory certain. The opposition to his wishes 
was only rendering him more determined to ef- 
fect them. He magnified the advantages to be 
derived from the arrangement with Balquherrie, 
until he regarded it much in the same light as if 
he were purchasing a bargain and were to become 
laird himself. 

She remained where he had left her, distracted 
by three thoughts now — the duty which she owed 
her father, the love which Angus had won, and, 
involving both these, the cruel suggestion that 
her love was the sole barrier to his success. 

Could he wish her to aocept the laird ? The 
question haunted her, tortured her. 

"No, no, he could not wish that; he would 
hate me for saying it," she kept on repeating to 
herself. 

But it did not satisfy her, often as she repeated 
it. Then arose the problem, ought she to hesitate 
in taking the step, even against his will, when she 
knew that it would relieve him of all his difficul- 
ties, provide him with the means of success and 
the opportunity to be happy by-and-by with some 
more fortunate lass? The latter prospect con- 
tained the sharpest sting of nil. 

She would not think of it. She got up and 
ran away from the place, sought out something 
to do, and worked with desperate haste. 

But gradually the impulsive energy relaxed, 
the hands became slower in their motions, and 
the bitter thoughts came trooping back upon her. 

She could obey her father and save him ; and 
she hesitated. Was it right or wrong ? 

She went out to the stack-yard in the cold 
gloaming. She sat down under the shelter of a 
haysow, and she cried, hot burning tears — 

44 If he was to think that I would do any thing 
to hurt him," she moaned ; and again, in a species 
of frenzy, " but I am hurting him — I'm standing 
between him and his fortune. I thought that I 
could give my life for him, what way is it that I 
can not do it now ?" 

She had no one with whom to advise ; Mrs. 
Forbes was kindly, but shallow, and although 
Annie did not know exactly why, she did not 
care for her sympathy in such a matter as this ; 
and, indeed, she shrank from the thought of lay- 
ing it bare to any one. Matthew was good enough 
in Ma way, au4 would have done any thing to 
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help her ; bat in this case he would have failed 
to understand her, and most likely would have 
laughed at her for being such a fool as to distress 
herself about the affair. 

"He would tell me to take Balquherrie, and 
make the best of the bargain/' she said, when she 
thought of seeking his counsel. 

She had never had any confidants among her 
acquaintances either. She had many friends, 
but not one to whom she was in the habit of ex- 
posing her whole mind. She had been always 
shy of receiving confidences from others, for she 
had thought that the secrets of lovers should be 
known to only two persons, and she could not 
now reveal hers to a third. 

Then there was only Angus who could really 
understand and help her; but how was she to 
tell him the miserable truth ? It seemed so very 
small, and mean even — the source of her grief ; 
and yet it was so huge to her. 

If she could only learn from him enough to 
know that he was dependent on this wretched 
money for his advancement, if she could just 
tell him enough to discover what weight he 
placed on the payment of the laird's debit, then 
she would know how to act. And it was possi- 
ble to spare him much of the pain she was suf- 
fering at that moment, for, without telling him 
every thing, she might discover what it was best 
for him that she should do. 

"And I'll do it," she said, wiping her eyes; 
" 111 do it, though I should die the minute after. " 

There was one chance— one hope left yet — 
s the hope that Balquherrie would not return. . He 
was a kind-hearted man. She had seen that by 
the way he had spoken to her, and his continued 
absence gave her reason to fancy that in his pity 
for her he had overcome his own passion, and the 
thought of his own needs, and had resolved to re- 
nounce the prospect of making her his wife. 

If he disappointed her ; if he did come back 
resolved to win her, then Angus himself should 
decide what course she was to follow. 

It was a weary evening, and a weary night. 
Her sister and her brother observed the traces of 
her agitation ; but they knew she had had " some 
words " with their father, and they gave no special 
attention to her manner. 

During the night she was pursued with weird 
dreams of the laird coming on a fiery horse to 
claim her, and she wakened often in affright as he 
was about to seize her. 

At noon next day Balquherrie galloped up to 
the mill. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

He was in a bad condition. His face was 
sallow and sottish, and there was a swollen cir- 
cle round his eyes. The disregard of his ap- 
pearance, which had been habitual with him un- 
til Annie's influence had effected a temporary 
change, was more marked than ever. He looked 
as if he had been sleeping in his clothes all night, 
they sat on him in such a crumpled and loose 
fashion. His expression was that of gloomy 
discontent with himself and his surroundings. 
For a wooer, he had come in the worst possible 
guise. 

A cart laden with hags of grain blocked up 



'the door-way of the mill. A man stood in the 
cart hoisting the bags to the upper flat by means 
of a tackle worked by a steady-going old brown 
mare, which moved to and fro with mechanical 
regularity in obedience to the " gee " and " wo " 
of her driver. The men below shouted to the 
man above, and he to them ; the machinery re- 
volved briskly and noisily, the hoppers made 
their racket-a-racket, the water-wheel splashed, 
splashed, and every thing was going on in its or- 
dinary methodical way. 

Balquherrie felt that he was the only object 
out of place in the scene of industry ; and the 
feeling asserted itself in a twinge of shame such 
as he had never *previously known. At that mo- 
ment he obtained the first glimpse of a better life 
— of useful labor that would afford contentment 
to himself and happiness, perhaps, to some others. 
But it was only a glimpse, and as yet he was not 
quickened by any strong resolution to realize the 
prospect. 

'* Where's Comrie ?" he called out in a sour 
tone to the miller in the cart. 

" He was here a minute syne ; I think he gaed 
round by the steading," answered the man, with- 
out pausing in his work, and as carelessly almost 
as if a cadger had asked the question instead of 
a laird. 

They were an independent lot, these workers, 
and spoke as plainly to the owner of broad acres 
as to the comrade who owned no more than 
themselves. They would not doff a hat to the 
biggest laird in the country except on special oc- 
casions ; and the one among them who attempted 
to curry favor was regarded with the contempt 
of all his fellows. Balquherrie's ways were not 
of the kind to insure respect ; but he was 
greatly liked, notwithstanding his manifold sins. 
"There's naething stuck-np about him," they 
would say ; and that was the key-note of his 
popularity. - 

The many stories of his wild pranks, and of 
the "lasses wha had lippened ower muckle to 
him," which were narrated, with often enough. a 
little extra coloring, in the bothies, by the bright 
firesides of farm-kitchens, and in the cots, had 
the effect, apparently, of increasing his popularity. 
His generous open-handed dealings with all who 
approached him somehow prevented his wicked- 
ness from appearing so black as it really was ; 
and the narrator of one of his escapades general- 
ly terminated with the apologetic exclamation — 
"He's no a bad chield, either." His excesses 
were viewed with pity rather than with execra- 
tion ; and, like most prodigals, he obtained a de- 
gree of sympathy which he did not deserve. 

He had turned his horse's head to go round by 
the steading when Susan looked from a window. 

" Were you wanting my father ?" she asked. 

" Yes ; is he in the house ?" 

"No, he's in the cattle-court j but if you'll 
come in I'll send for him." 

He hesitated ; then looked up and caught 
Susan in the act of feeling if her hair were all 
right. Finding herself caught, she tried to look 
unconscious. 

"Is Annie in ?" he queried, shaking the stir- 
rup from his right foot. 

"Yes." 

"I want to speak to \v<« " 

He dismounted a\A viVCcv <&» «« dt «*a ^** 
i has a&opteOi a wx&toci x^c\\^\oxv^V^vV^v% «c^ 
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uncertain about carrying into effect, he fastened 
the reins to an iron ring by the door. 

Susan closed the window. She had suspected 
the meaning of Balqueherrie's frequent visits be- 
fore ; she was satisfied now. 

" Haste ye and tell Annie to put on a clean 
gown ; there's Balqueherrie wanting to see her," 
she said to Mrs. Forbes, as with some fluster she 
made a survey of her own appearance and hur- 
ried out to receive the visitor. 

Annie could not be found at first. She had 
seen the laird, and her heart had given a great 
bound of despair. The frail hope on which she 
had been leaning snapped under her, and she stood 
a minute dazed and helpless. Then, with the be- 
wildered fancy of the ostrich which buries its 
head in the sand to escape the storm, she ran out 
to the barn to hide. She had often fled to the 
same place, when a child, to escape a scolding or 
a beating ; and she had crouched for hours in a 
dark corner shivering with cold and fear. But 
the flight had only postponed the chastisement ; 
it had never saved her altogether. 

She experienced just the same sensations now ; 
only after the brief period of confusion and dis- 
may there came the bitter knowledge that this 
childish trick would be of no permanent advan- 
tage to her. It was only delaying for a few min- 
utes the calamity which must be met and borne 
sooner or later. Still she could not, or would 
not, take one step towards it ; and she sat down 
on a heap of straw with her apron rolled tightly 
round her hands, as if to keep them from mov- 
ing. 

Mrs. Forbes looked in at the barn door and 
called to her twice. 

"Arc you there, Annie?" 

She held her breath, knit her brows, and 
made no answer. Sundry bags full of chaff con- 
cealed her from any one standing at the door. 
Mrs. Forbes seemingly did not advance far enough 
to look over the bulwark, and retired quietly. 

Annie breathed with as much relief as if she 
had escaped a pressing peril. 

But presently she became aware by a species 
of instinct that some one was near her. She 
looked up, and saw Balquherrie leaning over the 
bulwark of chaff and glaring down at her. 

Mrs. Forbes had caught sight of a bit of her 
petticoat in the space between two of the bags, 
and she had told the laird where to find her. He 
had grown tired of waiting in the house, and had 
stepped out in the expectation of finding either 
Comrie or Annie. He chuckled, although he 
made a wry face in doing so, when Mrs. Forbes 
betrayed the fugitive. Chagrined and out of hu- 
mor as he was, the fun of the position tickled 
him, and he entered the hiding-place on tiptoe. 

Annie bit her lip, and face and neck became 
crimson. She rose slowly, and walked out from 
the corner tying and untying her apron-strings 
nervously. She was ashamed and angry. The 
absurdity of the position in which she had placed 
herself provoked tears of vexation. That sign of 
weakness, however, she managed to suppress ; and 
the effort did not improve her regard for the 
laird. She could forgive much, but it is not 
easy to forgive the person who makes one look 
foolish. 

"You did not expect to see me here to-day," 
he 8tdd, unfortunately for his own cause, grinning 
•* her confusion. 



"I did not want to see you either," she re- 
torted, sharply; "I wanted never to Bee you 
again." 

" Scarring and fly ting make a brisk wooing," 
he answered, trying to be merry. 

* ( I'm glad you like it, for I do not. But if you 
had. been half a man you would never have come 
seeking me any more after what I told you last 
time ' (scornfully). •' I was beginning to think 
better of you than you deserved ; I was begin- 
ning to be grateful to you and to respect you ; 
and now — I hate you ! 

Her vehemence suddenly changed to a fit of 
crying as she concluded. 

" Don't say that," he muttered, hoarsely. 

" But I will say it, and I mean it!" she cried, 
eyes flashing anu vehement again. "Oh, man, 
are you not ashamed for yourself? Do you 
think I do not know what for you follow me ? 
It's my father's siller you want, and if it were not 
for that you would not fash me. I wish every 
penny he has was sunk in the deepest hole of 
Comrie Water!" 

She threw her apron over her face, and broken 
sobs burst from her. She could not control them, 
do what she would, and the vexation and shame 
that he should be witness of her distress increased 
its violence. 

He was leaning on one of the full bags, and he 
began to beat the side of it with his riding-whip 
in an abstracted way. He was half disposed to 
retaliate by telling her that it was Comrie who 
proposed the bargain ; but he checked himself, 
feeling that the fact did not render his position a 
whit the more honorable. 

" There's truth enough in what you say, An- 
nie, to make my ears tingle that you should have 
the right to say it," he began,' regretfully, and in 
an unusually low tone. " Of course you know 
why I sought you at first, because I told you. 
It was the siller, and be d — d to it — but it's not 
that now. Do you think if it was that I could 
not have done what you wanted ? I have been 
trying to do it — I have been for the week past 
trying to ding you out of my head. But I could 
not get quit of you ; the longer I was away, the 
more I thought of you, drunk or sober, and I was 
obliged to come back. I could not, and I can 
not, help myself, or I would not stand the snash 
you have given me." 

There was something grotesquely pathetic in 
this half-angry, half-pleading confession of utter 
weakness by the big rough-looking man who 
seemed so incapable of harboring such senti- 
ments. 

She was softened, and began to diy her eyes. 

"What way did you not leave the place? 
You don't stay so long at home at other times." 

"I should have done that, but" — (wincing a 
little)—*' it was not convenient ; and, besides, I 
suppose that in spite of myself there was aye a 
sort of hope that you might change your mind 
yet — that you might come to see the good it was 
in your power to do me, and to do him that stands 
between us, as well. Oh, woman, you might turn 
me round your wee finger any way you liked, bar 
that of making me keep away from you. That's 
more than I thought it would ever be my lot to 
say to any creature in this world." 

She had dried her eyes now ; she rested her 
shoulder and head against the wall, clasping her 
hands. The anger which had sustained her 
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at first was gone ; the agony remained. Her 
fips quivered piteously as the struggle went on be- 
tween the yearning of her heart and the dictates 
of what seemed to be duty and common sense. 
This common sense is always turning up where 
there is any thing disagreeable to be done. 

Balquberrie approached her. He did not like 
to see her looking so wretched, although the hes- 
itation indicated by her silence argued well for 
his success. 

"I understand something of your thoughts 
about him by my own about you," he said, " and 
I wish in my soul that you could have been 
spared them. But there's one consolation — he'll 
not be the loser." 

She started as if suddenly awakened from sleep, 
and drew her hand across her eyes. 

"Don't you cheat yourself, "laird," she said, 
bitterly. "Whatever I do it will not be any 
kindly thought for you that will move me to it — 
nor for myself either ; it will be all for him." 

" I'm content — the wind does not aye blow 
cauld." 

"But I'm not the wind, and you'll make a 
mistake if you fancy that I will ever think of you 
as other than the cause of sorrow to me." 

" You cast all the blame on me, Annie ; but 
I'll try to mend it if you give me the chance." 

" Make the first step enow, then." 

" Let me see the gate." 

" Go up to Angus Lamb and tell him to meet 
me the morn's afternoon at three o'clock, between 
Benjie Geddes's and the brig at the Black-burn." 

Balquherrie had been submissive throughout, 
but this request roused his indignation. 

"What ! make me take that errand to him! 
No, confound it, that's just carrying the joke a 
little too far. You'll find plenty to do it for you, 
but that's not a thing to ask me to do." 

"After I have seen him 111 maybe be able to 
let you have my answer," she said firmly; "you 
can tell him or not, just as you like." 

She turned on her heel and was marching off. 

" Stop a minute, Annie," he called. " I'll do 
your bidding ; but, hang it, when you give a fel- 
low such bitter pills to swallow you might let 
him have a drop of water to wash them down. 
I'll tell him, and 111 not let your father know of 
it." 

"You need not keep it from my father, for 
111 tell him myself." 

She walked away. 

He was utterly perplexed by this mixture of 
frankness and steady opposition. But the more 
she puzzled him the faster she bound him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE TRYST. 



Balquherrie delivered Annie's message to 
Mrs. Lamb, who repeated it to Angus, with the 
name of the bearer of it. The joyful quickening 
of his pulse at the prospect of meeting Annie, 
and by her own request, was abruptly checked. 
His blood became cold, and the flash of happi- 
ness which had dazzled his eyes left him in still 
deeper darkness. 

Since Balquherrie had been the bearer of this 
message to him, it was evidently her purpose to \ 

C 



make this meeting their last. That was the con- 
clusion at which Angus arrived. 

It was with that miserable conviction he pro- 
ceeded to keep the assignation ; and it blinded 
him to much that would have comforted him by 
giving a false color to her words and manner. 
He had been chafing and irritating himself for 
days past with a thousand fruitless speculations 
as to what she might do, as to how she was to 
escape her father's command and the temptation 
of becoming a laird's lady — for it was a tempta- 
tion, he thought, peculiar as were the character 
and circumstances of the laird. He relieved him- 
self at intervals by swearing that he would not 
doubt her — and he went on doubting her as 
much as ever. 

Now, when he received the message which 
would have given him the intensest satisfaction, 
the channel through which it came seemed to 
direct him to that one conclusion — Balquherrie 
had won the victory. 

" Ay, he was right," muttered the discomfited 
one ; " women are all alike, shallow and capri- 
cious ; and she has been like the lave, ready to 
dance to any new tune." 

After a little reflection, he cried desperately, 

"But 111 not believe in it till she tells me her- 
self. She can not, she can not have forgotten so 
soon." 

Notwithstanding, he went on making himself 
wretched ; and his pain was all the sharper be- 
cause of his earnest struggle against the stormy 
passions which were rising within him. He was 
conscious of the contradiction in himself: his 
reason told him that he had not sufficient grounds 
for doubt, and vet he doubted. His reason and 
his pride told him that he had no business to 
blame her, even if she should tell him that she 
was to forsake him and obey her father. He had 
released her from the promises she had given 
him, and it was cowardly, it was base to charge 
her with falsehood when he had left her free to 
choose. But neither the consciousness of his 
own weakness in this respect, nor his desire to do 
what was right, however much he might suffer, 
sufficed to soften the poignancy of his grief at 
the thought of losing her. 

So when, at the appointed hour, he appeared 
at the trysting-place, his face was haggard and 
his mind was irritably alive to the least cause of 
offense. He had come full of evil forebodings 
and smarting with jealous pangs. 

She had come full of anxious doubts ; eager 
to see Angus again, and with a dogged resolu- 
tion to learn from his own lips what it was best 
for her to do for his sake. , 

She did not know yet how this purpose was 
to be effected, and that was one source of her 
trouble. Another source was a certain vague 
dread that she might discover the justice of the 
assertions of her father and Balquherrie. If that 
were the case — if he could be willing for the sake 
of this money to sacrifice her — she felt that the 
shock of rage and disappointment with him 
would enable her to accept the laird without re- 
gret, if not without sorrow. She, too, was full 
of self-contradictions, and the beginning of it all 
seemed so petty that the miseries in which it was 
culminating were out of proportion. 

They were both in the vrowfc <ssfc&&ssfc. *&\ncc&. 
for the \TvterV\e\v\ ^ ^\«sw ^Orss-j S^s^^^^ 
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both were for the moment scattered. They felt 
only the supreme delight of being together again. 

They met on the bridge — a little wooden 
structure which had supplanted stepping-stones. 
It was scarcely three feet broad, with a rail on 
one side. The trunks of four stout larches had 
been laid down, strips of wood nailed across 
them, and that completed the groundwork of the 
bridge. The railing was old and shaky : it was 
scarred and lined with the initials of school-boys 
who had grown to manhood since they had made 
these rude attempts at carving. "A. B." and 
4 'A. L." had been cut there among the others 
long ago by Angus; but the indenture was 
crossed and nearly worn out now ; and when 
the man looked at it he augured ill to himself 
from the sign. 

Benjie Geddes's cot was distant only about a 
hundred yards. The lovers could almost hear 
the thuds of his hammer as he beat out the leath- 
er for soles and heels on his anvil — the flat of a 
smoothing-iron. Benjie was a cobbler as well as 
bellman and kirk-beadle, which latter appoint- 
ment included the office of grave-digger. He 
was a busy old man, and cheery, although he al- 
ways looked discontented. 

Behind Benjie's cot lay Dundarroch Wood — 
in which Balquherrie House was situated — and 
its autumn garment of many colors, deep brown, 
rich orange, pale yellow, and the varying shades 
of green, was cast in bold relief by the dark and 
6ilent hills towering beyond with snow-capped 
peaks touching the clouds. Across the strath the 
farm-houses peered from their sheltering woods, 
their windows flaming in the sunlight. Bight 
and left, cattle, sheep, and horses were leisurely 
browsing; and ploughmen were slowly turning 
up the red earth, breaking the stillness with an 
occasional shout to their teams, or with a blithe 
whistle as they moved steadily to and fro. 

In the distance lay the village, its red tiles har- 
monizing with the color of the surrounding trees, 
and combining to present the appearance of a 
big town of red-tiled houses. 

The pastoral quietude of the 6cene seemed to 
betoken peace, plenty, and content : yet here were 
two people in the midst of it all whose hearts 
were quivering with the bitterest emotions. 

After the first thrill of pleasure at the meet- 
ing, she looked down and felt timid, recollecting 
the dire consequences which depended on what 
was to take place before they separated. She 
was loath to begin, because she feared the end. 

He, as usual, impulsively leaping to conclu- 
sions, construed her manner as the confirmation 
of his worst doubts. 

" We have met on the brig, Annie. Do you 
know what that bodes ?" he said, with a gloomy 
smile. 

" No ill, I hope." 

"Folk say that when a lad and lass meet on 
a brig, it's their last meeting." 

"Do you believe in things of that kind?" she 
asked, avoiding his gaze. 

"I could not say" (dreamily); "they come 
true whiles.' 1 

"Ay, because folk make them come true. 
Why did you not come down the road a bit, if 
you were afraid of that ?" 

" It did not come into my head until just pow 
when I looked at yon : I think you're not look- 
ing we/l " 



" I'm not feeling well either, Angus ; but don't 
speak about that. I want to know about your- 
self." 

" Was that what you wanted to see me for ?" 

"Yes." 

" Was that all ?" (eying her closely). 

"Ay, for that's every thing to me. 

Here she met his gaze so honestly that he felt 
glad, and almost relieved of his dread. 

" What put it into your head, then, to bid Bal- 
quherrie tell me to meet you ?" 

"I don't know," she answered awkwardly, for 
she really did not know, save that it had been a 
whim of the moment, with possibly a distant hope 
that the laird would have refused to be the mes- 
senger; "he was with me at the time, and he 
was to pass by your house." 

Angus was plunged into ■ the cold depths of 
doubt again. 

"He was the last you should have sent to me," 
he said moodily. 

"I did not think of it at the minute" (dis- 
tressedly). 

" Want of thought is want of will — did you 
care?" 

"Angus!" 

She had been suffering so much on his account 
that a reflection from him stung her with double 
pain. She was on the point of retaliating angri- 
ly ; but she checked the impulse, remembering 
how badly he had been treated and how bravely 
he had borne it. And he would have continued 
to bear bravely forward to his purpose of making 
a home for her, had not Balquherrie stepped in as 
the element of fiery discord and doubt. 

One of his kindliest weaknesses was manifested 
now : the moment he spoke a harsh word, he 
smarted under it as much as the person to whom 
it was addressed, unless he happened to be in the 
highest rage. So he felt her rebuke keenly. 

"Let us walk up the road, Annie," he said, 
sadly; "I'm out of sorts, and ready to snarl at 
every puff of wind." 

They walked side by side, slowly, past Benjie's 
cot, and under the shade of Dundarroch Wood, 
silent and conscious that something had arisen 
between them which rendered perfect confidence 
almost . impossible. The road made by many 
curves for the Grampians, which lay in the back- 
ground like a broad line of blue gloom. The 
ground was carpeted with brown leaves, which 
yield gracious odor when pressed by the foot or 
stirred by the wind. By-and-by he spoke — 

"You know why it nettled me to hear from 
you through Balquherrie — " 

"Never heed him, Angus," she interrupted; 
" tell me about yourself; what prospect have you 
of getting over your difficulty ?" 

" Oomph! that's easy enough told. Forsyth 
has been a good friend to me, and he has em- 
ployed me for the present to help him in the fac- 
tor s work of Kingower. That affords me useful 
experience ; and as I have managed to get through 
the work fairly, he thinks that before long he will 
be able to get me appointed as factor over some 
land Kingower has in Ireland." 

" That would be fine," she exclaimed fervently. 

"Ay ; it would not satisfy your father, maybe, 
but it would be a very good thing for a man that 
had been ruined. It's queer how things come 
about; I wanted to get away from this place, 
where every thing reminds me of our poverty, 
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but I saw no way to move until this chance turn- 
ed up just when it was needed." 

"And are you contented with it?** — (hesitating 
a little, for she was approaching the quicksands). 

"Contented? yes, and grateful. There is no 
other gate open to me that I could hope to make 
so decent a living by. I thought of taking up a 
school, but that's a poor job at best ; and even if 
I were willing to try for it, I could not get li- 
censed for the ministry in less than two years. 
This is the best thing that could happen for me." 

" Supposing Balquherrie was to pay you the 
siller he's owing, would that make much differ- 
ence?" 

She asked the question with difficulty; she 
kept her eyes on the ground watching the leaves 
which swept by her, while she waited in breath- 
less suspense for his answer. 

"Difference!" — (his eyes brightened and his 
form straightened) — "it would make the differ- 
ence between routh and scant ; it would make the 
difference between a fortune in hand and a for- 
tune in prospect. I could carry on the tack of 
Drumslieve, I could keep my mother cozy in her 
old home, I could claim you — but what's the use 
of talking that way ? He can not pay me." 

He finished moodily, and she noted the change 
of tone and look. Her heart sank and her eyes 
felt heavy with tears, although none came. The 
truth was forced upon her that the only barrier 
between fortune and the man she loved with all 
the passionate devotion of her nature was her- 
self. It was a minute of wild anguish as she 
walked by his side tearing off the veil of hope 
from her eyes, and owning to herself that she 
was the present cause of all his difficulty. 

"There is one way he might pay you," she 
said, not thinking of the words in the bitterness 
of her thoughts. 

Angus was startled, looked at her, and became 
aware, in part at least, of the nature of her afflic- 
tion. 

" I know the way you mean," he said agitated- 
ly ; " but do you think I would count it a gain 
to get the siller and lose you ?" 

" You say that enow ; but will you think that 
a year after this, or two years ?" 

"Ay, Til think that fifty years after this," he 
answered warmly. 

They were precious words to her ; they drop- 
ped like cooling water on the fever of her mind. 
Still she could not forget the bright expression of 
his eyes at the suggestion of regaining his money. 
She did not consider that much of the brightness 
was reflected from the thought of herself. 

They turned towards the burn. 

"I'm fairly distracted," she said in a broken 
voice. " I neither know what to do nor say. 
You don't blame me for not getting your siller 
' from the laird, I believe ; but I can not forget, 
either, that if it were not for me you might have 
it all back." 

" If it were not for you I would not give it a 
thought. Poverty is a stern jade to fight, but I 
can stand up against her as well as my neighbors, 
ay, and with hope and health, I'll get the better 
of her. But take away the hope, and Heaven 
knows what would become of me. I have been 
bad enough with what has happened already; 
bat if yon forsake me — " 

He clenched his teeth and hands, leaving the 
sentence unfinished. 
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They were on the bridge again. 

" What am I to do, then ? tell me that," she 
said, half sobbing; "my father keeps deaving 
into my ears that I must take Balquherrie, and 
just makes my days a perfect misery. I came 
to you to ask what I am to do, to ask you what 
it is right I should do. Tell me." 

'• There is only one thing for you to do if that 
is the way they are treating you," he answered 
excitedly ; " quit the house, and come with me, 
and we will show them that we can be happy in 
spite of them." 

She shrank back, frightened by this proposition, 
on which she had not calculated in her most 
wretched moments. 

Run away from home !" she ejaculated. 
It's not your home, since he makes it a place 
of torment for you by trying to force you to mar- 
ry a drunken, worthless — " 

"Whisht, Angus, whisht!" she cried with in- 
creasing alarm, "you are speaking about my fa- 
ther. If I was your daughter, what would you 
say to the man who spoke that way to me abouf 
you? What would you expect me to say to 
him?" 

He was staggered by the question, for it re- 
vealed to him the wildness of his scheme, if it 
did not impress him with the idea of its wicked- 
ness. 

" How can I answer you ?" he cried, striving 
hard to find light in the dark confusion of his 
thoughts and emotions. "I feel that there is 
nothing wrong in what I propose, and yet I think 
there is. I feel that he has no right to control 
you in this matter — to separate us and force you 
to take a man like Balquherrie — and yet, God 
help me, I think that I would act as he is doing 
if I thought, as he does, that it was for the bene- 
fit of my bairn." 

She wept hot burning tears, for she could not 
help seeing, and her own feelings enabled her to 
realize thoroughly, the fierce struggle of his mind 
between the great desire of his heart and the sense 
of what was right according to the law under 
which they had been reared. 

" I think I never cared so much for you, An- 
gus, as I do at this minute, and yet I never felt 
that we were so near quarrelling and so near 
parting for aye. It's not easy to see what we 
should do when our wishes drive us one way and 
our duty drives us another." 

"But is it our duty to submit to a command 
that is to make our whole lives miserable? An- 
nie, Annie, it is my life that is at 'stake. Ruin 
and beggary I can face, but I can not face the 
thought that you are to be taken from me. It 
puts me wild ; it makes me ready to blaspheme ; 
it makes me think that I could murder the man 
that has come between us." 

He spoke frenziedly, clutching the railing of 
the bridge as if he would tear it from its place. 

She was startled by his manner and horrified 
by his words. She drew back from him and then 
advanced, laying her hands on his shoulder. The 
touch seemed to soothe him, and he bowed his 
head over her hand. 

"Don't speak that way, Angus ; you frighten 
me, and it does you no good. Mind that we oft- 
en misread the clouds and see storms where there 
are none." 

I leg choked oS tafttam w\BHDfcMft* w^ "** 
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lost both limbs," he answered bitterly. "You 
can not feel what 1 am suffering or you would 
not speak so quietly." 

"Do you think I have not tholed something as 
well as you ?" (reproachfully). 

" Then why should you thole ? It is not, it 
can not be right that your father should make us 
endure all this. If you were my wife he would 
tare no right to command you, and you are my 
wile in heart and soul. Then why should we 
suffer, when if we like we can so easily end it 
all?" 

44 Because we can not do what we like, and 
must do what is right." 

She spoke with the calmness of one who has 
been driven to the verge of some desperate act 
and suddenly draws back, aware of the guilt of 
what she was about to do. 

" Then you do not wish to be my wife ?" 

"I did not say that." 

" Oh, I see what you mean ; you want to 
part with me ; and this meeting was just arranged 
so that you might tell me and try to persuade me 
that it was the best thing for us both. Maybe it 
is, most likely it is for you ; for I am a penniless 
loon that has got to work my way in the world, 
and Balquherrie, with your father's help, can 
lift his head as the free laird of many acres." 

" It's cruel of you to speak that way to me ; 
you know that it's not true. I thought better of 
you, Angus. I came to you to help me when 
there was no other that I could ask counsel from, 
and instead of helping me you cast scorn on me." 

He made an effort to recover himself, to regain 
calmness and reason. Then, with a proud im- 
pulse, he determined to speak to her as independ- 
ent of his own passion as another person might 
have done. 

"Do as you like. I would not, even if I 
could, bind you to me by any tie save that of 
your own heart. ' When that tie fails to hold you, 
I don't care what you do." 

He leaned over the hand-rail of the old wooden 
bridge and stared down into the shallow water 
which wimpled underneath, glistening there like 
bright silver in the sunlight, but reaching far up 
the hills and lying black upon the bosom of the 
deep purple heather. 

She glowered at him, uncertain whether to 
scold or cry ; and then, with her heart in her 
mouth, she said, 

"Do you mean that?" 

"Ay, I mean it, Annie," and here his pride 
broke down and his voice trembled. "I love 
you — Heaven help me — more than life or any 
thing that is in the world. I would give all for 
you, but I will never counsel you to do any thing 
you feel to be wrong." 

And without waiting for a word from her he 
wheeled about and marched off with long furious 
strides. He was afraid of himself, afraid that he 
would recant what he had said, and so he tried 
to save himself by flight. 

She stood looking after him, bewildered, angry, 
and utterly wretched. He had spoken cruelly, as 
she thought — honestly as his love would permit 
him, she felt ; and yet he left her fate undecided. 

He came back to her, and that was about the 

strongest proof of his love he could have given, 

for it required a good deal of courage to acknowl- 

edge the injustice he had done her. 

He took her hands ; she turned away her faee. 



"Annie, we must not part that way," he said. 
" Maybe we'll never have the chance of being to- 
gether again ; let us try to make the memory of 
our last meeting as pleasant as we can. I have 
been speaking angrily to you ; try to pity me, 
try to forgive me, for it's hard to feel one's self so 
powerless where strength is most needed." 

" It*s not my fault, Angus," she faltered. 

" I know that, Annie, I know that, and no 
matter what happens, 111 not blame you. Good- 
bye ; God bless you and help you to do what' is 
right, my poor lass." 

There were tears in the man's eyes as he press- 
ed her hand ; she was crying bitterly. 

"What am I to do, what am I to do?" was 
the piteous moan she made, and she felt almost 
ready to accept his proposition to marry him in 
defiance of her father's command. 

" I dare not answer you," he said. 

" 111 die, I think ; my heart is so sick and 
weary that it's not possible to live." 

" I have no word of comfort to offer you, but " 
— (clenching his teeth) — " there is a chance yet 
to save you. I'll offer Balquherrie to forego ev- 
ery claim I have on him if he'll let you be. I'll 
go to him now, and if you have no message from 
me to-night, you will know that I have failed." 

44 It's a thankless errand, Angus, for I have 
tried him." 

44 Then we must endure or defy the worst as 
we best can." 

So they parted, reluctantly ; they lingered over 
the " good-bye" with trembling lips, for the 
word seemed to bear a fatal meaning to their 
minds. 



CHAPTER XIV. • 

THE DEIL O' DU&DARROCH. 

He made his way immediately towards Bal- 
quherrie House. He had little hope of success in 
his mission, and he did not relish the notion of 
humiliating himself by an appeal for forbearance 
to the man who was the direct cause of all his 
misfortune. Still, there was a possibility that 
the laird would submit, and however slight the 
possibility might be, he felt himself bound for 
Annie's sake to put it to the proof. 

44 It is in his power to reverse our positions, 
and to make me his debtor," he muttered, as he 
strode along. " He can not be knave enough to 
refuse me." 

His shortest route was through the wood, and 
as the sun was dropping behind the hills, the 
pathway under the trees was gloomy as his own 
thoughts. It was not like the ordinary gloam- 
ing ; it was the dull darkness of heavy shadows 
lying athwart his way. He was always suscepti- 
ble to the fanciful sympathies of nature, although 
he was always ready to laugh at his own imagin- 
ings. He could not laugh at any thing just now, 
but he endeavored to thrust the sentiments aside 
with an impatient * 4 hoots." 

Withered branches crackled under his feet, and 
the fallen leaves rustled. At times a hare or 
half a dozen rabbits flashed by him, or a squirrel 
whisked up a tree ; but he scarcely observed 
them. At intervals along the side of the path 
lay piles of larch and fir trunks, which had been 
cut and stripped of their branches, ready for 
sale. 
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He was crossing a small glade, when a harsh 
voice shouted after him : 

" Hey, man ! ve're making speed to-day when 
ye haena a nod for a neighbor. 

He looked back, and saw a hut built of wattles 
and green sods. There was a hole on one side 
to let the smoke escape, and at the other side 
was the entrance, which served also as a window. 
In the door-way sat a man, smoking, and making 
a besom ; beside him lay several brooms which 
he had completed. 

He was a sinewy fellow, of average height ; his 
face was of a deep tawny color, and marked with 
several scars. His hair was long and " touzy," 
as if it had not been combed for some time. His 
principal article of dress was a long gray military 
overcoat, with a deep cape. But this garment was 
threadbare, torn, and had been many times rough- 
ly patched, so that its shape and color were pe- 
culiar. He held his head and shoulders erect in 
soldierly fashion, and his appearance was alto- 
gether wild enough to merit the cognomen he 
had received — the Deii o' Dundarroch. 

He had been in his young days one of the 
wildest lads of the village. The son of a game- 
keeper, he had been the most inveterate poacher. 
On one of his excursions he discovered that the 
game he had killed was too much for him to car- 
ry. Knowing that his father had gone to Kings- 
haven with a cart, he set out and met him near 
the toll-bar. The father had already taken a 
few drams ; the son persuaded him to take a few 
more at the toll. Having accomplished this ob- 
ject, he tumbled his drunken sire into the cart, 
drove off with him, picked up his game on the 
way, and distributed it among his cronies, whilst 
the gamekeeper remained insensible to the trans- 
action in which he was engaged. 

The son, however, at last found that his pranks 
had rendered further residence at home impossi- 
ble. So, like other scape-graces, he enlisted, and 
the village was grateful for the absence of Jock 
Galbraith. He served throughout the Continent- 
al war, and was at length discharged with a pen- 
sion of ninepence a day. He returned to his na- 
tive place, and feasted and made merry so long as 
he could pay or get credit. When be had " run 
the rig " — he managed to do that in a very short 
time — when there was not a creature for miles 
round who would trust him with a penny or a 
pennyworth ; and when he had been turned out 
of one lodging after another, he formed the idea 
of settling himself in happy independence in Dun- 
darroch Wood. 

Accordingly he erected his hut in a couple of 
days — for he could work with skill and rapidity 
when he pleased — and no one interfered with 
him. His building speculation was supposed to 
be a mere freak, and it was calculated that his 
restless spirit would soon tire of the solitary habi- 
tation and carry him elsewhere. The surmise 
proved to be incorrect ; for, although he would 
absent himself for two or three days or a week 
at a time, he invariably reappeared. At length 
his tenure came to be regarded as a fixity ; no- 
body thought of ousting him, and he was nick- 
named in accordance with his character and the 
situation of his kennel. 

He was greatly tolerated on account of his 
good-humor ; for, hungry or full, drunk or sober, 
Jock was always mirthful, ready to laugh, sing, 
dance! or tell a story; His wants were few \ 
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meal and whisky were the only important items 
in the list ; but the second of these was a some- 
what extensive want, which was not always sup- 
plied. Of food, however, he was rarely scant, for 
he could snare a rabbit or spear a salmon at odd 
times, and there were few farmers' wives who re- 
fused him a gowpen of meal when he sought it. 

His singular habits produced an impression 
that it was unlucky to deny him ; and those who 
did not give freely gave for fear. But Mill o' 
Comrie was the only place at which he regularly 
levied black-mail, and there he presented himself 
once a fortnight, seeming to relish the notion of 
sharing in the prosperity of Saunders. The lat- 
ter as regularly saluted him with the observation, 

"You're a lazy loon, Jock, and ought to be 
banned the country." 

" Troth, and that's nae lee, Comrie," was his 
frank retort ; " but gin a' body wrought like you 
there would be nae use for horses." 

He had intervals of industry, and he would then 
manufacture as many besoms as would supply all 
his supporters gratis, with several to spare, for 
which he obtained a few pence in the village. 
Except upon these occasions he never seemed to 
have money ; and folk could not conceive how 
he disposed of his pension, for they saw no way in 
which he. spent it. 

At fairs and markets, at gatherings of any 
kind, and especially among the younger men of 
the district, " the Deil" was in his highest glee ; 
for then he was provided with drams in plenty in 
return for his stories of Napoleon ("Boney," or 
" Auld Nap," he called him), of Wellington, of 
Waterloo, of the taking of Paris, and of his count- 
less personal adventures — frequently not of a 
moral character, although they proved entertain- 
ing to the audience, and were accepted as faithful 
illustrations of the wickedness prevalent in for- 
eign parts. 

" I'm in haste, Jock," Angus said in reply to 
the shout which had arrested him. 

" Take your time, man ; haste gart the piper 
burst his pipes, and fient a cheep could he gie 
after. What's the marching orders ?" 

Angus gave his head and hand an impatient 
jerk forward as an intimation that he was going 
straight on. 

*' Balquherrie's the gate, is't?" shouted the 
Deil ; " will you need ony body wi' you to haud 
the bonnets and see fair play ?" 

" What do you mean ?" (looking hack). 

"Come here and I'se let ye ken. Are you 
ower proud to gie's your crack? Come awa, 
man, there's nae saying what folly a fool may save 
a goose frae." 

Angus turned and approached the hut. With 
a curiosity that was inexplicable to himself, he 
looked down at Jock, who remained seated in his 
door-way — which was just high enough to permit 
him to do so — working away at a besom and grin- 
ning broadly. The grin showed his gums and 
black and broken teeth with several spaces. 

* ' Well, what is it, now you have got me back ?" 
queried Angus. 

" Fecht him for her, man ; fecht him and I'se 
back you," was the abrupt response in emphatic 
tones. 

"Fight who?" 

1 but you usedm vpfcttafw Vfca*\ <fewa*^<** * 
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fair is nae secret either, for it's in a' body's mouth, 
and folk look for a gey pley atween you." 

" Then folk will be disappointed," said Angus, 
chagrined to find that his unhappy position in re- 
gard to Annie was already the subject of common 
gossip ; " they will be disappointed, for there will 
be no pley between us." 

" Mair's the pity, mair's the pity, for yell be 
the langer o' coming to an understanding. If it 
was me, I'd hae him out to the nighest ley field 
and settle the business off-hand in a friendly style. 
Syne let the best man have the quean ; that's my 
way o't." 

" But not mine. I have more respect for — for 
myself than that." 

"I dinna think you hae," was the blunt re- 
tort, " or you'd dae what I say." 

" You were a soldier, Jock, and you fancy that 
every trouble in life should be settled with a blow 
or a bullet" 

" It's far the handiest and quickest way o' do- 
ing it, and there's nae ill-will after. Gie your 
bifiie a chap on the nose, coup him heels ower 
head, and if he's able to come on again, gie him 
anither. When he's satisfied, you can shake 
hands and take a dram thegither to the luck o' 
the quean and the winner. But in your way o't 
you gang bickering about like a bantam and a 
midden-cock, casting clarty words at ither, and 
there's nae mair end to the colly-shangy nor to 
an auld wife's clavers. Better try a fling to my 
whistle." 

Angus shook his head, smiling in spite of his 
annoyance, for the Deilwas thoroughly sincere in 
his counsel. 

" That would not help me, Jock." 

"Would it no, say ye? See that reenge?" 
— (holding up a stout wisp of heather tightly 
bound with cord) — "weel, it'll scour a parritch 
pat or a kail pat wi' ony reenge that was ever 
made. I ken that, and gin I was particular 
about the trade, do you think I'd allow ony living 
sowl to gang about the kintry misca'ing my reen- 
ges for fusionless things that wouldna scart a pat 
without coming to bits ? Gin it was a woman 
that said it, I'd gie her half a dozen o' them ; gin 
it was a man, I'd wallop him." 

He gave a short significant nod as he finished, 
and took out flint and steel to re-light his pipe. 

" What has that got to do with me ?" 

" It just depends on whether you care for what 
folk say or no " (striking the flint). 

" That depends- on what they say." 

" Weel, the speak is that Comrie — decent man 
of common sense — doesna want his dochter to 
hae you when she can do better." 

"That's true." 

" But you, for the sake of her siller, baud the 
lass to her paction, stand in her light, and keep 
her in a braw hobbleshew at hame." 

"And that's a lie." 

" It's of nae consequence whether or no. But 
you needna glower at me as though it was my 
fault. If you dinna like it, try my plan and hae 
it out wi' the laird — a quick charge and a steady ; 
syne you ken the worst without wasting pouther. 
That was our general's way and mine." 

" You are right, Jock, and I will settle it be- 
fore the night is over." 

He spoke in a subdued voice, but with deter- 
mination, for die sting of slander was rankling in 
hia other wounds. 



With a shout of satisfaction, the Deil jumped 
up — he liked the notion of a row at any time. " • 

" I kenned you were a lad of mettle. Ste v p out 
— HI see you "through't." 

" You'll not need to do that, for this is not to 
be arranged in the way you propose." 

Jock was disappointed. He thrust his left 
hand under his right arm, in the manner of a sol- 
dier supporting his musket, the while he pulled 
hard at his pipe. 

"Aweel, just as ye like," he said, with a puff 
between each word, "but I'm kind o' sorry that 
I spake." 

"Why?" 
^ " Because ill clashes find plenty echoes, and I 
dinna want to be ane o' them. But, you see, I 
thought I was doing you a guid turn — I meant it 
sae, at ony rate ; for when ithers had nae thing 
but a gloom and a snarl for me, you had aye a 
kind word. I mind that." 

"All right, Jock, I'm obliged to you." 

He moved away, and his loquacious friend 
marched beside him. 

"I'se no believe that if you dinna keep your 
head up. Hoots, man, snap your thumb at the 
quean and her tocher baith, if you canna carry 
her off wi' a grand coo (coup), as Boney would 
hae done. The next best thing to a victorious 
attack is to retreat in order ; the enemy never 
kens, syne, what damage he's done you or wheth- 
er you're beat or no." 

Angus was not listening; but the Deil con- 
tinued as if he had the most attentive au- 
dience. 

"I was ance in muckle the same plight as 
yoursel' — I courted a lass wi' a bit siller ; but my 
courting was short and sweet, like a fat sow's gal- 
lop. It entered my head in a minute, and was 
out again afore ony harm came o't. Ye ken 
Jeamie Law, that keeps the shoppie at the head 
of the village, and sells a' thing in the way of 
drink, meat, and cleiding ? Aweel, it was his 
dochter — an upsetting dollie. I was owing them 
something, and they wanted me to pay't — haw ! 
haw ! I couldna pay, of course, and they would- 
na trust me ony mair. But ae day I was close 
by the shoppie, unco drouthy, and couldna think 
of a place where a dram was to be got. What 
think ye did I do ?" 

"I can not tell." 

" I saw the lassie Law standing at the door, 
deckit out wi' ribbons and sic like bravery, and I 
fell in love. Sae I stepped round to the back 
window — they werena leeshensed to let folk drink 
in the house, but they would gie you as muckle 
as you could pay for through the window — and 
I cries on the guidwife. Forrit she comes, want- 
ing to ken what was my will. I speired for the 
guidman, but he wasna at hame. 

" * That's a pity,' says I, * for there was a small 
matter I wanted to settle wi' him.' 

" Her e'en glinted .wi' the notion that she was 
going to be paid, and she says wi' a smirk, ( You 
can settle wi' me as weel as wi' him.' 

" ' I daur say it comes to the same in the end,' 
says I, ( sae just gie's a mutchkin, and well settle 
the matter atween us.' 

"She handed out the whisky as brisk as you 
like ; and I just observed that it was fine weath- 
er as I toomed the stoup. 

What about the settlement?' says she. 
That's true,' says I, ' and there's naething 
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like coming to the point at ance, mistress. I'se 
do that. You have a daughter, mem ?' 

" Man, hut she glowered at that ! — just like ae 
cock at anither afore he begins the fecht. 
/' ' What about her ?' she says. 

'"Weel, mem, she's nae chick now, though 
she's a smart lass yet/ says 1, 'and it came into 
my head that I might take her aff your hands if 
you're willing to let her be my guidwife. ' 

"'Your guidwife!' she skirled; 'I'd sooner 
see her doon the water.' 

'"Deed, and so would I, mem,' says I, for 
there wasna a drap left in the stoup, and I 
marched awa wi' fleeing colors. It was as guid 
as a victory, sir, and I counsel you to do likewise 
— march off the field wi' your nead up and your 
foot steady. You'll make a hantle mair by it 
than if you lay yoursel' doon to be trampled on 
by friends and enemies. You're at the brig now, 
and I'll say guid-night." 

The Deil gave him a military salute, turned on 
his heel, and tramped back to his kennel, whis- 
tling cheerily. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BALQUHERRIE. 

Angus was glad to be freed from his eccentric 
and talkative but kindly companion, whose con- 
tent in a state of beggary formed a striking con- 
trast to his own repinings against fortune. He 
felt that, and he had marvelled at it while the 
Deil was rattling on with his advice and story. 

"He enjoys the sunshine of life in his rags," 
muttered the man, as he rested on the parapet of 
the bridge and looked down into the black gully 
'where the water was foaming and boiling ; " and 
I, who have never known hunger save when in 

gursuit of my own pleasure — I, who have youth, 
eahh, ay and friends to help me over my strait, 
have thought myself deserted by heaven and 
wretched beyond the endurance of man. What 
is the secret of this difference between us ? Is it 
that I am a weak, worthless creature, and he is 
a man?" 

The question filled him with moody self-re- 
proaches, from which he started impulsively. 

"I think I could have borne it all with a stout 
heart but for you, Annie, and now I am pointed 
at as the cause of your misery. That shall not 
endure long." 

He raised himself and glanced towards Balqu- 
herrie House, the tower of which was still visible 
above the trees. It was an eyesore to him, for 
in it was concentrated his worst mishaps. 

The gloaming was deepening into night : right 
and left of him lay the wood, dark and full of 
mysterious sounds which the wind made in com- 
bination with the splashing of the water beneath, 
and the steady roar of the waterfall beyond. 
Dundarroch bridge formed a high arch, with a 
steep ascent from either side to the centre. It 
was broad enough to permit a large cart to cross, 
and its sides were guarded by a low parapet. 

It crossed a gorge of about thirty feet in depth, 
which bad been formed by nature in an angry 
mood ; for the rocks bad been literally torn asun- 
der, leaving sharp ragged edges, deep crevices, 
and huge bowlders, which seemed always on the 
point of tumbling- into the black pools beneath. \ 
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The ugliest of these pools^— the ugliest ecause it 
was the biggest and deepest — lay just beneath the 
west parapet of the bridge. It had been hollowed 
out of a large shelf of the rock by the power of 
the waters in times long past. The mouth of it 
now stood several feet above the bed of the cur- 
rent, and, save in times of a spate, no water reached 
it. Yet it was always half-full of black stagnant ' 
water, that rippled in a high wind and no more. 
The depth of this pool was considerable ; popu- 
lar superstition reported it to be bottomless, and 
avoided it as a place of horror. 

It had been dubbed the Cadger's Hole, and 
there was a dismal story connected with the des- 
ignation. An unlucky hawker, while journeying 
from Abbotskirk to Glendhu one dark night, had 
been Waylaid, robbed, and murdered, and thrown 
into the pool. His body had never been recov- 
ered, but various articles of his vgares were found 
lying on the bridge and on the surrounding rocks 
to indicate his fate. It was supposed by the mass 
of the country-folk that his remains still lay some- 
where in the dark depths of this mysterious pit, 
and his ghost was said to prowl about on every 
dark night seeking for some humane person to 
release his body from thralldom and give it Chris- 
tian burial. There were a hundred people in the 
neighborhood who asserted that they had either 
seen the ghost or heard its moans. 

Less superstitious people refused to believe that 
he had fallen into this hole at all, and stalled the 
theory that the body had been carried along by a - 
high current and lodged in one of th< crevices far- 
ther down, which were more difficult of access by 
any ordinary means. They had good ground for 
the theory, in so far that they had caused this 
special pool and others to be searched without 
making any discovery. 

That, however, failed to convince the other 
folks. The practical explanation was soon for- 
gotten, while the superstition remained, gathering 
strength and recognition with years, and render- 
ing the Cadger's Hole a place to shrink from after 
dark, and its ghost a name with which to frighten 
children. 

Dundarroch Linn was fifty yards above the 
bridge and on a level with it. The water de- 
scended from the hills, gathering many streams 
into one deep current, and dashed over the brow 
of i he precipice in a brilliant cascade, falling 
into the depths below with a mighty roar, form- . 
ing a great splatch of white foam, and casting its 
silver spray on the rocks around as it rushed 
with lessening murmur down through the black 
gully. 

The booming sound of Dundarroch Linn had 
been the cradle song of the Oiitrams of Balquher- 
rie in the days when the sons of the house had 
been soldiers, by choice and by necessity. The 
mansion was only distant from the waterfall about 
a hundred yards. A belt of oaks and a bit of 
meadow land lay between. 

The building was a plain, square, old-fashioned 
erection, with walls at least three feet thick. A 
tower rose above the northern angle, and there 
was a diminutive rampart traversing the line of 
elevation, but there were no other attempts at or- 
nament. The windows were small and not nu- 
merous, considering the size of the house. There 
were three floors, with. skXrkmsw^ «$«s\xa»se^ «w 
each i but there were xfcfc xassre ^Bneol ^P^^J^k 
in use alfresco*,. T^x^v^^xV^X^^^*^ 
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for years, and was, to the few domestics still oc- 
cupied about the place, a haunted region. 

The frequent absence of the laird rendered it 
unnecessary to maintain a large staff of servants ; 
and when he was at home the state of his affairs 
would not permit him to increase the number of 
attendants. The estate was managed by a factor, 
who might be said to act for the creditors, rather 
than for the ostensible owner of it. 

Speculation in various forms had involved the 
father of George Outram ; and the latter had 
kept the ball of ruin rolling by a fancy for the 
gaming-table, horse-racing, and reckless living in 
every respect. His progress was checked by the 
interference of creditors; but as the old ones 
were paid off, he succeeded in establishing new. 

He had undergone a few trials, and he had 
steered through many straits in the course of his 
humor ; but nothing in the shape of difficulty or 
danger had yet impressed him with the fact that 
a little care and self-denial on his part might still 
rescue him from humiliation and hopeless em- 
barrassment. 

He called the man who lived within his in- 
come a miser, and even in his most impecunious 
state did his best to prove that he was not one. 
He laughed at his ancestors for the attention they 
had given to the commonplace economies of ex- 
istence — forgetting to regard the position he 
would have occupied had they done otherwise — 
and he sneered at their devotion to the house of 
Stuart, for which one of his forefathers had paid 
a considerable ransom. But, oddly enough, he 
was proud of his descent, and he would have been 
sorry in his calmer moments to have done any 
thing that would disgrace their name in the eyes 
of the world. 

That was the better part of his nature ; and it 
saved him from becoming an utterly vile man as 
well as a reckless one. 

The gate-way of the policy stood close by Dun- 
darroch bridge ; and Angus marched up the av- 
enue with quick, resolute steps, and a clearer con- 
ception of the course he was to adopt than he had 
been able to form previous to his interview with 
Jock Galbraith. 

The principal entrance of the house was an 
arched door- way beneath the tower. There Angus 
presented himself, and this time he was admitted 
to a small room on the ground-floor, which was 
called the library : but the books were never dis- 
turbed, and it was used chiefly as an office for the 
transaction of business. 

Candles were lit, and the blind drawn down. 

Balquherrie entered immediately, looking de- 
jected and sober. There was a nearer approach 
to dignity in his manner than Angus had ever 
observed before. 

" Sit down, sir," he said, coldly, "and I wish it 
had been in my power to say, I'm glad to see you." 

Angus declined to be seated, and in brief busi- 
ness-like fashion explained the object of his visit 
— to renounce every claim he had upon the laird 
in honor or in law, if he would consent to aban- 
don his bargain with Comrie, and to resign all 
thought of wedding Annie. 

Balquherrie shaded his eyes with his hand, 
bowed his head, and remained silent. 

Angus waited, still with little hope of success, 
and yet nervous with anxiety. 

At length the answer came, in a husky voice, 
bat with deliberate manner. . 



" Your offer is a fair one, sir ; but the last time 
we spoke on the subject you threatened or hinted 
that you had the power to compel my submission 
to your terms. Was that a farce or not ?" 

"I think not." 

" Then what is the nature of this engine you 
are to bring against me ?" 

" Papers left to the care of my mother, but not 
to be used until we were forced to it by the direst 
necessity." 

" Why do you not use them now ?" 

" The necessity has not yet arisen, I think." 

Balquherrie frowned, gave his shoulders a 
shrug, and regarded his visitor sneeringly. 

"Man, I know well what the papers are," he 
said, "though I'm not sure whether you are ig- 
norant of it, or just making believe you are. But 
whether or not, I confess to you that I would do 
a great deal and give a great deal to get them 
into my own hands again." 

"You have the chance now " (eagerly). 

"Just that ; but you happen to seek too big a 
price : and, let me tell you a second time, that if 
you are coward enough to take an advantage of 
me like that, I have courage enough to let you do 
your worst." 

Angus flushed with indignation at this natural, 
but, to his mind, mean interpretation of his prop- 
osition. 

"You mistake, sir," he said hastily. "I am 
making no threats. I ask you, for Annie's sake 
as much as my own, not to take the advantage 
of us which Comrie's favor gives you, and in re- 
turn I offer to release you from a debt." 

"Thank you, I take it kindly ; but I have no 
desire to be released. You shall have your mon- 
ey, sir. I'm not the best promise-keeper, maybe, 
but I'll keep that one. As for the other matter, 
you will just please yourself; and as for the lady, 
we are not bairns, and you must be aware that 
my marriage with her, although of the utmost 
consequence to me, will also be some gain to her." 

"Oh, man, what gain will a big house be to 
her when she will have no spirit to enjoy it? 
But it's useless telling that to you. My proposal 
is refused ?" 

"Distinctly, entirely, eternally" (his tone and 
passion rising with each word); "and — and, 
d — n it, sir, if she had not a sark to her back, I 
would still try to win her if I could. That's the 
length and breadth of it ; and now you will un- 
derstand what I am ready to dare and do for the 
chance of getting her." 

Angus stared blankly ; the possibility of the 
laird entertaining the slightest sentiment for the 
woman apart from her fortune had never occurred 
to him in the remotest degree until this moment. 
It satisfied him at once of the futility of his visit, 
for the outburst of Balquherrie was too evidently 
uncontrollable to be affected. 

"I do understand," he said at length, gasping 
for breath ; " and although it makes my case the 
worse, I am glad of it, for her sake." 

He quitted the room and the house in a dazed 
state. 

Balquherrie made no effort to detain him. 
When he heard the slam of the heavy outer door, 
he sank on a chair, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow with his hand. 

"Did he mean that he was glad, or was it just 
to blindfold me?" he muttered excitedly. a Is 
, he to use those confounded things against me? 



If he were to do that now — now when I'm just 
about to get her and would be able to snap my 
fingers at him — it would ruin me. Oh! curse 
that siller ! What will a man not do for it when 
he's driven hard ? He'll perjure himself, rob his 
neighbor, murder his neighbor." 

He covered his eyes, shuddering. Then he 
started up and paced the floor, swinging his arms 
wildly, the hands clenched. 

He suddenly flung open the door and marched 
up stairs to his customary sitting-room, where a 
bright fire was blazing, and the crystal on the ta- 
ble glistened invitingly. Instead of sitting down 
he stalked from one end of the long chamber to 
the other, as if he had come up for the purpose 
of obtaining more space for the exercise. 

The portraits of the family were ranged in line 
round the walls, and their eyes seemed to follow 
his movements with mysterious watchfulness, 
some frowning, others wistful, none pleased. He 
became aware of this, and, skeptic as he was, dis- 
liked it. 

He halted by the table, facing the fire, and 
slowly filled a glass with wine. 

"One would think the confounded canvases 
were ready to step down like a regiment of dra- 
goons and charge me in a body for disgracing 
them. I admit, ladies and gentlemen " (bowing 
with mock ceremony, but not raising his eyes), 
" I admit it is scarcely what you would approve 
of, for your last representative to marry the mill- 
er's daughter; but she knows her grannie, and 
that's a consolation, not to mention that she is a 
great deal better than I am. She'll keep up the 
dignity of the house if we can only find the means 
to quiet our friend Angus Lamb until after the 
wedding — and the means must be found ; so here's 
to you all." 

In lifting the glass he could not help seeing 
the portrait of his mother which hung above the 
wide fire-place. It was a soft, kindly face, with 
sad eyes, which seemed at the moment to be 
steadily gazing at her son. 

The man quietly — almost as if afraid of awaken- 
ing some *one from sleep — replaced the glass on 
the table without touching its contents. He was 
looking at the portrait all the time. 

"Ay, mother," he said, "it was an ill thought, 
and another ill deed that it was preparing me to 
do. But he holds my shame — and not that only, 
or it would be a small matter — but your shame 
too, through me. Yon died thinking that I neg- 
lected you — and it was so. My mad folly helped 
you to your grave ; but it was not that I did not 
care for you, though you fancied it was that. You 
were aye the one being that I had faith in, and 
that saved me from being worse than I am. Ill 
try to drown the ill thought in your memory. 
Let him do what he will." 

As if starting from a dream, he put his hand 
np to his eyes, glanced round him angrily, and 
then emptied the glass of wine at a gulp. 

" I'm a born idiot!" he growled as he sat down 
by the fire, ashamed of the weakness he had dis- 
. covered in himself. 
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Angus reached home without retaining the 
least consciousness of how he had travelled. He 
could not tell whether the night was dark or clear, 
frosty or wet. 

Mrs. Lamb busied herself preparing his sup- 
per, and did not at first observe any thing more 
unusual in his manner than that he was silent. 
But, as he was often so, she gave the circumstance 
little attention. 

By-and-by, however, when he thrust his food 
from him, she said in her quiet hard voice, 

" Is there more bad news, Angus ? Have you 
failed to get the place in Ireland ?" 

"No; that is not settled yet; but another 
thing is. We must flit to-morrow, mother. We 
must leave the old house where you and my fa- 
ther have spent your days — where I was born, 
and where I hoped to die," like him. Well, I sup- 
pose one place is as good as another, though it 
does not seem so at the minute. We ought to 
be thankful, I suppose, though it seems as if we 
could never have another home." 

He bowed his face on his hands, breathing 
heavily. 

" Since the day of the roup I have been expect- 
ing to flit," said the mother ; " have you no ?" 

" I can not tell what I have been expecting or 
thinking. I have been staving off the evil hour 
like a weak fool, instead of stepping forward to 
meet it and overcome it. But now, when I do 
bring myself face to face with the fact that we 
must quit Drumslieve, it tries me harder than I 
believed it would. There's not a stone, or a 
hedge, or an old stump of a tree on the place that 
does not rise before me with the sad face of a 
kind friend that I must part from." 

"That is so, Angus," said Mrs. Lamb in half- 
smothered accents. " It is hard to flit from the 
old place, for it has been a good home to us. 
We have ken'd mnckle joy and some sorrow in 
it, and the joy and the sorrow make the house 
and its belongings part of ourselves. But the 
Hand that directs the blow will guide us through 
the mirk." 

He looked at her, wondering at the perfect 
calmness with which she finished. She sat 
smoothing her apron quietly, submissive to any 
thing that might happen. 

"Ay," he muttered fervently and sighing, "it 
is a grand thing to have Faith — it is a coat of 
armor that no ill of life can penetrate. The stabs 
that wound and tear the hearts of others glide 
from it without leaving any scaith. Ruin is, in 
its light, only a lesson by which to profit in the 
future ; beggary is only a trial which is to end 
in riches. O Lord, how I have cried for it, and 
have not found it!" 

" No man fails to find it, Angus, who really 
seeks it." 

He remained silent. He never discussed these 
subjects with his mother; rarely referred to 
them. 

Presently he took down an inkhorn from the 
mantel-shelf and prepared to write. It was not 
an easy subject he had to deal with, for he sat a 
long time staring at the blank paper, while the 
candle flickered and daxtaEG&A^ws&. 'W*. \s*>qr> 
.Bimffe&oftfctv. ■*. 
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read. At intervals she glanced at her son with a 
curious expression in her cold eyes ; it was as 
if they turned to him mechanically, while her 
thoughts, although of him, were far removed 
from him. She made no inquiries as to what he 
was doing, or as to the result of his interview 
with Annie. 

He roused himself and began to write hastily ; 
stopped, tore the paper and burnt it. He repeated 
the proceeding many times. At last, and by slow 
degrees, he wrote this — 

"If you can obey your father ', do bo. 

"Angus." 

Every letter was a pang, every word an engine 
of torture, and it looked so simple when done ! 

He folded up the scrap of paper and sealed it, 
without writing any address on it. He placed it 
in his pocket, and then pat away the pen and ink. 
His task was done ; he had broken the last frail 
link which had still bound her to him — he coun- 
selled her to accept Balquherrie since her father 
wished it. The duty which circumstances de- 
manded of him was accomplished. 

He turned his chair to the fire. Now he must 
try to banish her from his mind — to regard her 
as already the wife of another man, quite removed 
from any possible association with him. That 
was difficult ; but it was necessary, and he would 
doit. 

He mentally assured himself of that again and 
again ; it was with a dash of bravado, however, 
and beneath the surface there was a gnawing de- 
sire to undo all that he had done, and to cling to 
her in spite of every obstacle of honor or authority. 
As if to save himself from this inner voice, he 
spoke — 

" From this hour, mother, all the strength and 
skill I have will be used to make you comforta- 
ble, in whatever place we may find shelter. It's 
all over between Annie and me, and she is to wed 
Balquherrie." 

At the first sentence Mrs. Lamb looked a lit- 
tle surprised and much pleased ; at the second she 
said — 

" Then you'll get the siller, I suppose?" 

He started back as if she had struck him. 

"The siller !" he exclaimed; "the curse of 
heaven be on it, for it's the cause of ner sorrow 
and mine; and it follows me like a fiend, so 
that I can neither move nor speak without it 
turning up." 

" I didna mean to vex ye." 

"Then don't speak of it again. You can do 
as you like about it, mother ; but for me, if I 
were starving, I would loup into the deepest pit 
of DunBarroch gorge before I would touch a far- 
thing of it, or eat a bite or take a sup that had 
been provided with it. Don't speak of it again, 
mother, for it is like the price of her— the shame 
is his, not mine, but I feel as if it were mine." 

On the following morning Angus was with Mr. 
Forsyth early to inquire about the arrangement 
regarding the factorship of Lord Kingower's Irish 
estate. Mr. Harris, the present factor, was lying 
dangerously ill, and had not been able for sflnte 
time to attend to his duties. It was feared <}iat' 
he would never recover. 

" Yes, there is news," said the banker ; " we're 
to send somebody over to take the temporary 
charge ; and you vre the man." 



' " Thank you ; I'm anxious to get away from 
here." 

" Very well*; when will you start ?" 

"By the coach to-morrow." 

4 ' That's prompt enough, at any rate. So we'll 
arrange your plans now. 

His instructions were numerous, but as he had 
been previously made aware of the principal facts 
in relation to the affairs of the estate, he speedily 
mastered what details of the management it was 
necessary for him to understand. 

Next he settled with Mr. Forsyth about the 
cottage which had been formerly offered to him 
at a moderate rental He obtained the- key, so 
that he might take possession at once. 

"I'll see that your mother does not want 
while you are away," said the good-natured 
banker. 

Angus was grateful for the assurance, but his 
thanks were awkwardly expressed ; for mere 
words seemed a poor acknowledgment of so 
much kindness. He felt much more difficulty in 
accepting a favor than he had ever experienced in 
granting one. 

" You will pay me back some day," cried For- 
syth heartily. 

He had now to borrow a cart and horse, which 
was a simple matter, as any of the neighbors 
would willingly oblige him in that respect ; for 
an interchange of service was common. He had 
on occasions turned out with his whole staff of 
men, horses, and implements to assist some one 
who happened to be late in the gathering of his 
harvest or the ploughing or sowing. 

He had walked briskly up the street, and was 
approaching Jeamie Law's general " shoppie " — 
the scene of Jock Galbraith s wooing — when the 
door opened and Comrie stepped out. 

Angus abruptly checked his pace, and hesitated 
whether to speak or pass on. It was not merely 
the unpleasant feeling existing between them, 
which made him hesitate ; it was chiefly that the 
issue of the resolution he had formed on the pre- 
ceding night was unexpectedly put to the proof. 
He became aware that several people were watch- 
ing him, and he advanced. 

The miller met him with a smile and a nod. 
He had some wheat in his left hand, and the oth- 
er was occupied in deftly throwing a grain at a 
time into his mouth. He snapped at each grain, 
like a dog catching a sweet morsel, and chewed 
with the utmost complacency. 

" How's a' wi'ye, Angus?" he said, in quite a 
friendly way. 

" Better than might have been looked for, 
Comrie, thank you," was the quiet answer. 

" I'm glad to hear that, man ; haith am I, for 
all that's come and gone. You have got word 
of a job of some kind, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, but we need not talk of that — " 

" I'm sure it'll aye be a pleasure to me to ken 
that you are getting on." 

Angus thrust his hand into his pocket and pro-, 
duced the short note he had written ; it was still 
without a superscription. 

" I will try to believe you are sincere ; you can 
prove yourself so by minding the promise you 
gave to me on the night of the roup; I'll not 
forget mine." '" --■•-••- 

He spoke this with some bitterness, but Com- 
rie did not blink. 

"06, ay ! oo, ay! I ken what you mean, and 
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many changes ; and the fact of the matter is, I 
dinna think you'll be baith free or that time." 

" It will be your fault, then." 

" You wouldna have me think so ill of you as 
that you would hinder the lassie bettering her- 
self, and maybe doing you a good turn at the 
same time " (this with a pawky smile). 

Angus on the instant decided that the man was 
a hypocrite, and was angry with him for inspir- 
ing such a thought of Annie's father. 

" Take this," he said, handing him the note, 
"give it to Annie, or keep it back from her as 
you like. It ought to satisfy you that I do not 
wish to prevent her bettering herself, as you call 
it. You need not fear that your schemes will be 
marred by me, if she's willing to join in them, 
for this time to-morrow I will be on the road to 
Ireland." 

"A pleasant journey to you, though you are 
the maist unreasonable lad I ever came across." 

Angus had marched away before the observa- 
tion was completed. 

Comrie meditatively pitched a few grains of 
wheat into his mouth, chewed them, and then 
opened the note^which had been thrust into his 
hand. He spelled it out laboriously, muttering 
all the while, 

" I dinna wonder that a loon who writes sic a 
hens'-scrapings hand shouldna be fit to be a min- 
ister." 

He made it all out at length, and gave a grunt 
of satisfaction when he r.ime to the end. 

" He means weel, I doubtna," he said, as he 
carefully placed the paper m a huge pocket-book. 
He resumed his walk down the street, saluting 
everybody with a nod and a shout ; and halting 
at intervals to chat with the saddler, the smith, 
the inn-keeper, and others with whom he had 
more or less business, and a great deal of weather 
prospects to discuss. 

Angus procured the cart and horse, and drove 
to Drumslieve. There was a big lump of some 
sort sticking in his throat ; but he held his head 
high, and experienced a certain sense of self-grat- 
ification natural to a person who has just made a 
sacrifice of any kind. He had made a great one, 
as he thought ; he had done what few men would 
have brought themselves to do, and he was proud 
of it. Yet underneath there was something which 
made him feel sick and depressed. 

Worse ; there was a faint whisper in his mind 
that he was not so very honest as he pretended to 
be ; that all he had done was nothing but bra- 
vado ; and that all the time he was calculating, 
nay depending, upon Annie's fidelity to save him 
from the consequences of his act. If that were 
so, it was a mean thing to do, not a noble one ; 
it was like making a great fuss about saving a 
man from drowning in a dry burn. It was hy- 
pocrisy ; and that was the sin he detested most. 

He fought against these suggestions, but they 
returned ; and with each return the whisper be- 
came louder and more distinct that he would not 
have told Annie to obey her father if he had be- 
lieved it probable, or even possible, that she would 
do so. 

"1 am, trying to be sincere," 
clenchedHeeth, and setting bis 

The horse Jogged on, and 
nee of the desolate steading of JDruttallexepArjgns 
saw three men crossing the ifP m i»-*fci<fa- . ^Tw; 



likely to become the future tenant. That gave 
him a twinge, and, without reason, he felt a mo- 
mentary spite against the man who was to suc- 
ceed him. • 

He turned his eyes to the house. There was 
a deserted look about the place, and a melan- 
choly stillness, of which he seemed to be made all 
the more sensible by the loud cawing of a tribe 
of crows on a clump of trees behind the garden. 
Their croak had never before sounded so harshly 
in his ears. 

On a green tree (a kind of wild cherry) opposite 
the door, a solitary robin-red-breast was chirping, 
wistfully it seemed to the man, for bis imagina- 
tion invested all sights and sounds with the som- 
bre character of his own thoughts. 

Mrs. Lamb was listening to the robin, and she, 
too, fancied that it was chirping a sad farewell. 
She had spread some crumbs on the window-sill 
for the bird ; it was the last kindly act she was to 
perform in the old place ; and strong, emotionless 
almost, as the woman was in her stern religion — 
in her great faith, which no earthly power seemed 
capable of bending — the plaintive song of the 
robin threatened to disturb her calm submission. 
It recalled so many blithe days on which she had 
heard it, when the sun was shining on her home, 
and its prosperity seemed secure. Then she had 
listened to the song indifferently, and she had 
thrown out the crumbs on account of the legend 
with which the bird was associated rather than in 
charity. 

Now she became aware that it had been part 
of the life she was leaving behind her. The 
bairns, gone before, had stood on the door-step 
watching it ; and Angus had been wiled out of 
childish pets by it. Trivial circumstances these, 
but precious links of memory to her. The robin 
would chirp to new friends, as the chimneys would 
smoke from other folks' fires. It was another les- 
son in humility, to withdraw the thoughts from 
the things of the earth. That was her reflection 
as, with a sigh, she turned away. 

The few articles of furniture which had been 
saved from the wreck, or gathered since, were soon 
placed on the cart. Mother and son worked to- 
gether in silence. Angus had not her grace ; he 
could not think of the reverse which drove him 
from his home otherwise than as a calamity to 
repine at and regret. 

He went to see if the back door were bolted, 
and if every thing had been cleared out, and his 
footsteps made hollow echoes in the empty house. 
With every sound his heart became heavier, and 
his reflections were directed to Balquherrie with 
increasing malignity, nntil, as he crossed i^ie out- 
er threshold, closing and locking the door behind 
him, he cursed the man who had been the imme- 
diate cause of their misfortune. 

The cart passed slowly down the loaning, An- 
gus walking by the horse's head, Mrs. Lamb a few 
paces behind : they moved as if in a funeral pro- 
cession rather than at a flitting. 

"We might set up for tinks, mother, "he said, 
with a harsh laugh, "if itVere not that our stock- 
so low." 
answer. 

e road they looked back a* the 
house indstfeaduv^. TVv^Ve^^^^Vwsxsft, 
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The mother s lips moved, but she did not utter 
any sound. Perhaps she invoked a blessing on the 
old house : she could do that. He gazed blank- 
ly for a moment, then gcowled, wheeled sharply 
round, and giving the horse a smart flick with the 
whip, proceeded on the way. 

They had only about two miles to travel, but 
the afternoon was advanced when they arrived 
at the cottage. It was a simple but-and-ben, 
with a thatch roof. The door was in the centre, 
and on each side there was a small square win- 
dow, filled with diamond-shaped panes of glass, 
in which many big green knots appeared. There 
was a window also at each end of the cot — near 
the front corner — of exactly the same pattern as 
the others. 

Entering the door, there was an apartment on 
each side, and a " mid-place " — that is, a big cup- 
board, which served as the general store-room, 
or, when the family was large, as a bedroom for 
some of the bairns. Of course a very small bed 
filled up the space. 

Each of the chambers contained a large fire- 
place, a box-bed and a wooden cupboard fastened 
on the wall. One of them had in addition a 
dresser, and a rack for dishes : this was the kitch- 
en, and its floor was covered with flag-stones, 
while the floor of the other was distinguished by 
having boards. In this respect the cot was su- 
perior to the class of similar size and appearance, 
the floors of which were the bare earth, hardened 
by the constant tramp of feet, and worn into many 
hollows. 

Outside there was a fa'-tae — a small erection 
leaning against the end wall — and a garden of 
considerable size, in which there were the remains 
of the former tenant's kail and potatoes, and a 
quantity of rubbish. 

The Comrie flowed by in front, the mill was 
about a mile farther up the stream, and there 
was a long strip of young plantation opposite. 

"This is to be your home, mother, till I can 
make a better one for you," said Angus. 

"It's good enough, and I'se warrant it'll be 
cozy," she answered briskly ; " content can make 
a home of any shieling." 

She proceeded to kindle a fire and set things 
to rights, as methodically as ever she had done 
at Drumslieve. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

FORLORN. 

The guard's horn resounded across the strath 
in the morning, and every succeeding blast grew 
fainter on the air as the " Express" coach was 
whirled farther on its journey by the four fresh 
horses which had been " yoked" at Abbotskirk. 

Comrie heard the signal with satisfaction. 
The skin around his eyes became wrinkled with 
a grin in which the lower part of his face took 
no part ; the mouth and chin remained quite se- 
rious. With this peculiar expression, lie thrust 
his head in at the door of the dairy where Annie 
was busy churning. 

"There's your cow lowing, Annie," he said. 

She was flushed with the exercise of butter- 
making, but the color seemed to fade rapidly as 
she looked at her father. 

"Do you not hear die toot o' the horn?" he 
continued. 



"Ay, I hear it every day," she replied slowly, 
raising the plunge-stick of the churn and making 
it roll between the palms of her hands. 

"Aweel, yell mind o't the dav, for Angus is 
awa wi it." 

"Angus awa wi' the coach, without a word to 
me!" — (the plunge slipped through her hand). 

"Ay, he's bound for Ireland a' the way. 
Forsyth tells roe he's like to settle there and do 
well as factor for Kingower — a capital thing for 
him, and I'm sure I wish him well." 

" Has he gone away for altogether ?" 

" I suppose so — what's wrang wi' ye now ?" 

Her head had dropped forward on the top of 
the churn over which she had been bending. 

"You're a doited creature," he proceeded with 
vexation; "you hae nae mair wit nor a half- 
dead calf, to take on that gate because the lad 
has had sense enough to see the folly of hanging 
about here standing in your light and his own 
baith. Its enough to anger a saunt to see 
you." 

She had not made any moan : her shoulders 
had moved as if she found respiration difficult ; 
but that was the only sign that she was suffering. 
She raised her head, clutched the plunge, and 
made a dogged effort to resume her work. 

"The fact of the matter is just this," Comrie 
went on, working himself into a passion, "you 
have ower muckle of your own way, and you 
dinna ken what's guid for you. There's no a 
lass in the country that wouldna loup at what's 
offered to you. But you're no fit to judge for 
yoursel', and I'll stand no more nonsense — that's 
the long and short of the matter." 

She closed her lips viciously, and would not 
speak. 

"Nane o' your dour looks at me, for 111 no 
hae them," he said sharply, observing her face, 
and speaking in a great hurry; "Angus is a de- 
cent lad, and he's done what he ought to do, and 
I'll see that you do the same." 

" He might have sent me word that he was 
going," she said, churning vigorously. 

"There's what he sent to you, and it'll show 
ou that he's no the gowk you took him for — to 
ose a' his siller and no care about getting it back 
again. He bids you take the laird, and so let 
him have his own again. That's the word he 
sends you, and ance for a' I tell ye that I'se hae 
nae mair nonsense." 

With that mean and false, but to him perfect- 
ly natural interpretation of the note Angus had 
given him, he flung the paper to her and walked 
away. 

She ceased work, snatched up the paper and 
read it — twice, thrice, many times. 

Her eyes remained fixed on the words, which 
by-and-by amalgamated and formed only one 
black line. Still she stared vacantly; a dull 
throbbing in her breast, and a growing sense of 
weight and swelling about the temples, as if the 
head would presently become too heavy and 
weigh her down to the ground. 

He had gone away, and this was the only token 
he had sent her — a cold, harsh, callous advice to 
marry another man ! If he had cared for her as 
he had pretended, he never could have done that; 
he never could have gone away and deprive^ her 
of the support which his presence afforded/ He 
could not have cared for her as she had fifncied. 
At that moment of passionate despair she felt as 
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if there were no tie she would not have broken, 
no law she would not have defied for his sake. 

" Oh, if he had just wagged his wee finger, I 
would have followed him to the world's end in 
spite of them all!" she cried with a mixture of 
rage and despair ; " but he does not heed for me 
— he's gone away, and maybe it's as well that I 
should know now as again that siller could part 
us." 

She was inconsistent in her agitation, and for- 
got that when he proposed flight she had shrunk 
from it. Even when she remembered this, she 
still blamed him for his sudden departure, think- 
ing that he might have tried her again. 

" If he had been anxious for it he would not 
have taken the first no he got." 

But here the distraction of her mind fairly 
overcame her ; she sat down and cried like a child 
who had broken a favorite toy. 

The tears relieved her, ana by-and-by she be- 
gan to be sensible of the incoherence of her 
thoughts. She would have fled with him, and 
yet she would not ; she would have had him back, 
and yet she would not ; she was glad he had gone, 
and yet she was not. The absurdity of these 
contending thoughts and emotions became ap- 
parent to her. 

She could not, however, so readily discover any 
excuse for the message he had sent her; that 
still appeared to be unkind — cruel even. She did 
not know the agony with which the sentence had 
been written ; and the motives of his conduct 
which had been repeatedly suggested to her were 
the first to present themselves, when she was dis- 
posed to be angry with him at any rate. 

It was a slight, whatever his motive might be ; 
for it proved that there was some influence 
stronger than his love for her. She did not like 
to think that the meney constituted that influ- 
ence ; and yet every body was telling her that, as 
it was the great necessity of life, so it was the 
most potent agent for good or ill in the actions 
of men. 

She got up, wiping her eyes fiercely. 

" If it's to do him any good, and if it's my fa- 
ther's will," she said, " I'm wrong to hold out 
against them. , Oh, why is it I can not bring my- 
self to it?" 

She set to work again, and, as usual with her 
when agitated, endeavored by an excess of energy 
to outrun her own thoughts. The butter made 
that day, however, was very bad, and Susan com- 
plained sharply about it. There was not enough 
for the quantity of cream used, and what there 
was of it had not been properly pressed. 

An evil genius seemed to have deprived her of 
all the skill in these tasks which had caused them 
to be allotted to her, and of which she was proud. 
Bannocks had to be baked, but they cracked, and 
broke, and crumbled, and got burned. Every 
thing she touched seemed to go wrong. 

*'I think it's just to spite me," she muttered, 
renewing her labors with greater fluster and with 
a worse result, if possible. 

" The lassie's head's in a creel," cried Susan, 
shocked by the waste which Annie's mishaps 
were causing. 

"Maybe your head would be in a creel too if 
yon had as much to fash you," she said in a dour 
tinder-tone. 

" Yon should do what you're bidden, then, and 
If that winna better you, " retorted the el- 



der sister, catching the purport of the grumble : 
"gae 'wa and dicht your face. I'll do the ban- 
nocks mysel'." 

She started off, but Mrs. Forbes's little boy, 
Johnnie — aged about five yeare — was in her way. 
She gave him a push which tumbled him on the 
floor, and he gave a shout, more of astonishment 
at unkindness from Annie than for any hurt he 
sustained. 

" What are ye yowling at ?'* she said angrily, 
but the next instant she whipped him up in her 
arms and ran out of the kitchen, fondling the 
bairn and sobbing over him. 

Johnnie was soon quieted, and when they were 
up in the bedroom he looked wonderingly in her 
face. 

" Have they been giving ye your licks, auntie?" 
he said, for a whipping was the prime cause of 
tears to him. 

"Ay, Johnnie, sair anes." 

" What for ? Was ye stealing the apples ?" 

" No, it was not that." 

" Was ye breaking the dishes ?" 

"Not that either." 

" Was ye telling a lee ?" 

" No, but they want me to do something that 
I dinna want to do." 

Johnnie was silent, and she began to bathe her 
face. Suddenly the boy, as if he had .been work- 
ing out a problem mentally and had just arrived 
at the solution, 

" Wish I was big like Matthey." 

"What to do?" 

" I'd fecht them a' and gar them let ye be." 

It was the first word of sympathy she had heard, 
and even from the child it afforded her a certain 
solace. 

Comrie had by this time explained to Susan 
the subject of dispute between Annie and him- 
self, and she had informed the others. Annie 
was soon made aware of that, for Susan snapped 
and sniffed, and told her it was "ower guid a 
seat for her." Mrs. Forbes, in her sly way, 
wished that she had got the same chance. 

"It would not cost me twa thoughts for the 
brawest lad in the kintry,"she said; "and I'd 
be ower glad to take it if any one had given me 
the gae-by, as Angus has done you." 

" What do you mean ?" 

"Oh, it's the speak of the village that you 
have lightlied the laird for Angus, and that An- 
gus has turned his back on you." 

Annie's cheeks tingled, and she avoided going 
to the village for days, except on the Sabbath, 
when she was obliged to attend the kirk. Then 
she felt that the eyes of the whole congregation 
were turned upon her — and there were many who 
scrutinized her curiously. So, sitting or stand- 
ing, she kept her head bowed. At the close of 
the service she did not loiter in the church-yard 
with the others to exchange salutations and gos- 
sip with acquaintances, but hastened home. 

She felt as if she had been guilty of some great 
crime, and had become an outcast from all friend- 
ly intercourse. The minister, too, seemed to 
have addressed his sermon specially to her ; for 
he had spoken of the sin of disobedience, and 
she had inwardly shuddered at the description of 
the punishments in store for those who set the 
commands of parents atuQwgJ\t. 

S\ve saw 'NLn.liNCcfa %\»&kkv^ «tasut»'**fe m^. 
\ towards te cot, «sA 3w* ^wSA. \>as*\&R»' *» 
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// speak to her, to ask what tidings there were of 

fy Angus ; but, startled by that new symptom of 

her offense while the maledictions upon it were 

still ringing in her ears, she hurried on without 

making even a sign of recognition. 

Still, when Balquherrie came, she begged him 
not to press her for an answer yet, to give her a 
little time, 60 that 6he might be able to speak 
frankly. He saw that she was bending, and 
agreed ; for he had wit enough to know that ev- 
ery concession he made was a new claim to her 
consideration ; while, if he were too importunate, 
she might become inflexible. Besides, he was as 
sincerely anxious to spare her annoyance as it 
was possible for him to be. 

She desired delay — why, she was afraid to own. 
She had reached the stage of despair in which 
straws are snatched at for preservation. There 
was a vague trembling hope that Angus might yet 
send her some token of assurance that he wished 
her to remain obstinate or to yield. She only 
wanted to be certain that in acting either way he 
would be content. Satisfied on that score there 
would be, she thought, no more hesitation in her 
conduct. 

But no token came from him; and she was 
alarmed at the reflection that her thoughts should 
be so much more submissive to the absent lover, 
who had treated her with some disrespect, than 
to her father, to whom she was indebted for every 
thing. 



CHAPTER XVHL 
Hallowe'en. 

Hallowe'en came, and was hailed with the 
usual merriment. The laddies paraded the vil- 
lage with " neep-lanterns " — turnips hollowed out, 
grotesque figures cut on the sides and a bit of 
candle stuck inside — or they dirled at the doors 
with custocks, and enjoyed a chase from the irate 
tenants. Others had made tubes of pieces of 
kail-stocks and filled them with cotton, which 
they lighted. Then they applied one end of the 
tube to the keyhole and blew the smoke into the 
house until the choking atmosphere roused the 
victims of the joke to pursuit. 

At Comrie the lads and lassies had gathered 
in the kitchen. They "dooked" for apples in 
a big tub of water, or snapped at a revolving 
cross-stick which was hung from the ceiling, and 
at the four points of which were placed an apple 
and a lighted candle alternately, so that in bit- 
ing at the fruit they were apt to catch the candle. 
The lassies went out blindfold to the garden and 
pulled a stock of kail each, and according to its 
straightness or crookedness the proportions and 
tempers of their future partners were foretold. 

They hung the stocks behind the door, and 
each learned the Christian name of her coming 
wooer by that of the first man who entered in the 
rotation of the hanging. All the mysteries and 
spells proper to the occasion were practised, but 
the greatest fun was derived from the burning of 
the nuts. 

A half-circle was formed round the great fire, 
partnerships were formed according to preferences 
or the whims of the lassies. Then each placed 
a couple of nuts on the bar of the grate. 

"That's for mysel' and that's for Kate," or 
Jean, as might be, said the lads. 
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"That's for my sel' and that's for — somebody,* 1 
said the lass. 

She was desired to give the name of " some- 
body," but if she were stubborn, one of the com- 
pany supplied a name for her and she escaped. 

Then, as they watched the nuts burning, they 
chatted, told stones, or lilted a song, commenting 
between whiles on the process of the spell. If the 
nuts burned patiently together, the owners of 
them were congratulated on the prospect of fu- 
ture happiness with the chosen lover ; but when 
one or both of the nuts leaped off with a " fluff," 
the lassies giggled and the lads gave vent to 
ejaculations of mock indignation or pity. If it 
were a lass whose fortune was thus crossed, she 
would hide her face blushing, or look saucy, toss 
her head, and say "twa doors open when, ae 
door steeks ;" if a lad, he would whistle and try 
to appear indifferent. There was plenty of mirth, 
and plenty of love-making, too, openly as well as 
in sly corners where " naebody saw." 

But Annie had little share in all this ; although 
formerly she had been one of the liveliest spirits 
among them. On this night she shrank away 
from the sport, and the joyful sounds which re- 
sounded throughout the house served to make her 
position the more wretched. It was miserable to 
sit still while every body was making merry, and 
to feel one's self incapable of taking part in their 
pleasures. Every laugh seemed like a mockery 
of her sorrow, and there were a few minutes dur- 
ing which she felt spiteful towards the folk be- 
cause they were so happy. 

Johnnie came to her, and his presence cleared 
away the ill-humor which her solitude provoked. 
He had no companions, and he soon wearied of 
watching the games of the lads and lassies, who 
were too much occupied in their own amusement 
to heed him. So he sought Annie. She had 
"howked" a turnip for him, and traced fantastic 
figures on it. He was proud of his lantern, and 
wanted to go outside to see how it looked in the 
dark night. 

She went out with the little fellow to the gar- 
den and marched about with him, answering as 
well as she could his endless inquiries about the 
light and the darkness, and the stars and the 
moon. The light of the lantern flickered through 
the bushes and over the kailstocks as the restless 
boy darted from one place to another. The 
spell-workers, who came out in the expectation of 
catching a glimpse of a sweetheart or something, 
observing the dancing light, ran skirkliug into the 
house under the impression that they had seen 
the deil, or one of his imps at least. As they 
screamed with terror and ran, Johnnie shouted 
with enjoyment, and that completed the horror 
of the fugitives, in whose ears the child's voice 
sounded like the laughter of demons. 

Annie took her companion in-doors at length. 
She had gone out with head uncovered, and with- 
out shawl or cloak. She felt an unusual chill, 
and was shivering with cold now. Her head was 
aching, too, and that was an ailment of rare oc- 
currence in her life. Next morning she had a 
cough, but that was such a simple affair she 
thought nothing about it. 

The term came, and it was a busy time, for 
there were new servants to fee in the place of 
those who were leaving, and they had to be initi- 
ated into the ways and the work of the " town " — 
as the house ana surroundings of every farm are 
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called. Then there was the annual cleaning of 
every corner of the building to be seen after, in 
preparation for Yule. There was to be an extra 
cleaning this year in prospect of the event which 
Comrie and Susan had quite made up their minds 
was to take place, whether Annie liked it or not. 
So there was much to do, and plenty of bustle in 
the doing of it. 

Still Angus made no sign. People talked about 
him, however ; and in the curious fashion of ru- 
ral chit-chat a very few facts became so densely 
enveloped in mere surmises, that it soon became 
impracticable for those not possessed of private 
information to distinguish the one from the other. 

Comrie went home from the market, which was 
held fortnightly at the village, and while Annie 
helped him to take off his coat, he said, with his 
grin, 

*' Have you fixed the day wi' Balquherrie yet ? 

" No " (fumbling nervously with the coat). 
• " Aweel, you'd better be quick about it, or your 
anld lad will be wedded afore ye, and a' body '11 be 
saying that he gied ye the gae-by." 

" You have got word about him ?" (huskily). 

"Deed, hae I, and the fact of the matter is 
that he's done weel in Ireland, and he's going to 
take a big farm there, and wed an Irish lass." 

"I dinna think it's true, father," she said, im- 
pulsively. 

"What for no? — he's a cannie chiel, and he's 
no that ill-looking, either. I'se warrant he'll find 
lassies enough to fancy him." 

She could not deny that ; and she coughed vio- 
lently with vexation as much as any thing else. 
The cold she had caught on Hallowe'en had not 
left her yet Little attention had been paid to it, 
beyond rolling a piece of flannel round her throat; 
but that did not effect a cure, and the cough be- 
came frequent Her head was stuffed, her nose 
was stuffed, and she felt altogether "stufly" and 
uncomfortable. 

In spite of that, however, she persistently re- 
fused to undergo the medical treatment of Susan, 
whose entire pharmacopoeia comprised two mix- 
tures applicable to all the ills of humanity. The 
first consisted of salts and senna, and the second 
of sulphur and treacle. In her younger days, An- 
nie had been obliged to take a dose of these com- 
positions at stated intervals, whether well or ill, 
and the memory of it rendered her thoroughly 
averse to them now. She was even ungrateful 
enough to pity poor Johnnie, who was at the pe- 
riod of existence during which Susan deemed her 
general treatment a necessity of good health. Va- 
rious schemes were devised to outwit her vigi- 
lance, and unless administered with her own hand 
— which was generally the case — the medicines 
were thrown into the nearest hiding-place. 

"That's a bad hoast," said Comrie, in much 
the same tone as he might have remarked that 
her gown was torn. 

She was glad of the cough, and hypocritically 
made it appear worse than it was, in order to es- 
cape further conversation regarding Angus. 

Next morning she said to her father, 

" I want to see Mrs. Lamb ; can I go ?" 

"What is't about ?" he queried. 

" I want to see her — I want to ask if what you 
told me last night is true." 

He hesitated, scratched his chin meditatively, 
and answered, 

Wow, Annie, but you're ill to cure of your 
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notion of the lad. Hows'ever, there's nae harr 
in seeing his mother, honest woman. You can 

go." 

Annie put on her bonnet and shawl, and start- 
ed at once. She walked down the water-side to 
the cottage. 

Approaching the entrance, she heard the whir 
of a spinning-wheel. She knocked at the kitch- 
en door. 

"Come ben," said the sharp voice of Mrs. 
Lamb. 

Annie entered timidly. 

The place was clean and bright. The floor 
had been recently washed, and was sprinkled with 
brown sand. A peat fire was burning cozily, and 
above the mantel-piece a number of tin utensils 
glistened like silver. The dresser was white and 
tidy, and the dishes on the rack above shone as 
if they had been just polished. Every thing was 
neat, and every thing was in its place ; so that it 
made the trespasser feel uncomfortable with the 
thought of disarranging any thing. 

Mrs. L^mb sat near the window to obtain as 
much light as possible, for she was sparing of her 
candles. She was busy with her spinning-wheel, 
with which she was able to earn a few shillings 
weekly ; and she did her best to make these few 
shillings suffice for her maintenance, so that she 
might be little burden to her son. She disliked 
the idea of being dependent even npon him. All 
the offers of assistance Mr. Forsyth had made had 
been thankfully, but resolutely, declined. She ac- 
cepted the portion of Angus's salary allotted to 
her, but she scarcely used a third of it. The 
balance was carefully stowed in a black pig — an 
earthen jar — on the mantel-shelf. 

She ceased spinning for an instant at sight of 
her visitor, but resumed immediately after, bid- 
ding her take a seat 

Whir-r-r went the wheel, as Annie sat down on 
a plain wooden chair, facing the woman, whose 
gaunt frame and hard features appeared unnatu- 
rally stern and unsympathetic in her black gown 
and widow's cap, with the large and spotlessly 
clean frills. 

" I just came over to see how you were getting 
on, Mistress Lamb," said Annie, shyly, under a 
species of awe. 

" Thank you, that was kindly," was the dry 
response. "I'm doing brawly v How are you 
yourself— you're no married yet, I hear." 

The poor girl put her hand up to her head. 
She felt dizzy, for it was his mother who spoke 
in this uninterested tone of her marriage. 

" No," she said drearily ; " not yet. I don't 
think I can bring myself to it." 

"Why no?" 

"You ken why. Oh, Mistress Lamb, what 
would you have done if your father had said to 
you, take that man, when all the thought and 
heart you had were given to another ?" 

The wheel stopped, and Mrs. Lamb peered over 
it into Annie's tearful face. 

" If my father had bidden me loup over Dun- 
darroch Brig, I dinna think I would have dared 
say no." 

Whir-r-r went the wheel again as if to give 
emphasis to the response. 

"Fathers were mair strict in the up-bringing 
of their bairns in my time nor they are noo," she 
proceeded in a softer tox\fc% " toA^Oiksccv*. <*k£c^ 
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Annie gave one sob. and wiped her eyes with out looking round, and without allowing him to 

' touch her. 



a determined manner, as if she had done with 
tears from that moment. 

' ' Thank you, Mistress Lamb. I'm not so strong 
as I used to be, and someway I just greet for noth- 
ing at all," she said ; and, after a pause, hesita- 
tingly, " there's a question I want to ask you." 

"Whatis't?" 

" I would like to know if it's true what folk 
say, that — that Angus is going to get a farm, and 
— marry in Ireland ?" 

" Neither, I'm doubtirffe ; at any rate, I have 
heard tell of nothing about him getting married. 
But it's true he has a chance of a farm that he 
might do well with if he had the means to stock 
it. He has not the means, though, and so hell 
have to let the chance pass him." 

" Did he tell you that?" 

" No, it was Mister Forsyth. Angus wrote 
till him about it, and telling him that he'll soon 
have to shift his quarters, as the factor there is 
getting well again." 

Annie became quite pale as she rose and said, 
in a strangely abstracted manner, 

" Thank you, I'll not forget what you have told 
me. Good-day." 

She went home, walking with quick nervous 
steps in spite of the muddy path — there had been 
rain, and the ground was soft and slushy. She 
had picked her steps daintily enough in going, 
but returning, she was indifferent to every thing, 
and the mud soon clogged her boots and splashed 
above her ankles. 

" Ye needna hae draiglet your clean petticoat 
that way," said Susan, on seeing her arrive ; but 
added, when, shod with stout pattens, she started 
herself for the village to make purchases, " it's 
just like tramping in cauld porritch. Vow me, 
but we'll need extra soap at the next washing. 
Wish I hadna come out. 

Annie told her father that she wanted to see 
Balquherrie. He grinned, and dispatched a lad- 
die with the message on the instant. 

The laird came in haste, beaming with pleasure. 
Annie walked out to the garden with him, and 
near the spot on which he had made his first ad- 
^yances to her she halted. 

Her cheeks were white, her lips blue and quiver- 
ing. She looked straight in his face, and he was 
surprised by her strange expression. 

" How much is it you're owing Angus Lamb ?" 
she inquired abruptly. 

" Two thousand pounds odd," he answered, 
somewhat disappointed by this beginning. 

" What do you intend to give him ?" 

" Three thousand, if I can get it." 

" Would that be enough to stock a farm ?" 

" I would think so." 

"Would you pay him on the day" — she had 
to stop, but she compelled her tongue to pro- 
nounce the words — "on the day that we get 
married ?" 

"Sooner, if your father would let me have the 
siller." 

" Then I'll marry you as soon as you like." 

She Wheeled about, and left him dumbfounded 
by this singular settlement of all the difference 
between them. 

He recovered, and hurried after her. 

" Let it be in a week or a fortnight, then," he 
said. 

1 The sooner the better," she answered, with- 
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He did not follow her farther. His first feel- 
ing was one of annoyance at the treatment he 
had received, and the idea flashed across his 
mind that he ought to have retaliated by refusing 
to take her. Second thoughts, however, afforded 
him satisfaction. 

" The poor lass can not be gracious under the 
circumstances," he muttered, "and I like her all 
the better that she has not pretended to be so. 
I'll have a confab with the miller." 

So he went to Saunders to give him the news, 
and make the final arrangements. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
"the speak gaed out." 

Before three days had passed every body was 
aware that the laird of Balquherrie was to marry 
Mill o' Comrie's daughter Annie. 

How it became known so speedily it would be 
difficult to explain. The rapidity with which 
the intimation of forthcoming marriages, or oT 
probable matches, or of matches that ought to be 
made, makes the round of a rural district can be 
thoroughly appreciated bv those who have lived 
in the country. Every body's mouth seems to 
become a trumpet of these particular events, 
and the word is passed along almost before the 
lass has regained her natural color after the 
blush with which she said " yes " to the lover's 
suit. 

In the present instance, however, Comrie him- 
self had a large share in starting the halloo. He 
was proud of the event, for he fancied that it re- 
flected credit on himself. He pretended to avoid 
the subject, and spoke awkwardly about it, mak- 
ing excuses for the past ne'er-do-weel character 
of his future son-in-law, and explaining that the 
twa — Annie and the laird — had made it up 
atween them, " and he did not want to interfere, 
he was sure : and bad no doubt it would be a 
good enough match for both of them. He hoped 
it would turn out so, at any rate." 

He liked to speak about it, and his cronies, de- 
tecting the weakness, made the most of it. They 
prompted him on the subject, either for sport or 
to humor him before seeking a favor ; and they 
laughed at him behind his back. Shrewd and 
sharp as he was in business — it was a saying 
that " ye can cheat the deil when ye get the bet- 
ter o' Comrie in a bargain" — his vanity rendered 
him gullible as a child in his social relations out- 
side his own house. 

So, with a comical assumption of bashfulness, 
and of general ignorance of the arrangements, 
usually rolling and unrolling his handkerchief, or 
pitching grain into his mouth while he spoke, he 
gossiped about the future "leddy of Balquherrie 
and her guidman," and told every thing except 
that he had himself made the match, and that on 
account of it he had turned Augus Lamb adrift. 
He never referred to the latter personage at all 
now. 

But the clashmongers of the village remem- 
bered Angus, and raked up his name and misfor- 
tunes whenever the forthcoming bridal was hint- 
ed at. The most curious reports were set afloat 
— whence originating no one could say. Some 
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folks shook their heads, and insinuated that there 
was more in the affair than appeared on the sur- 
face. One party agreed that it was a lucky lift 
in the world for Annie ; a second that it was lucky 
for the laird, as it would save him from the utter 
ruin which had been imminent ; and a third assert- 
ed that it was unlucky for every body concerned. 
All, however, joined voices in the chorus that it 
was the most singular match they had ever known. 

It afforded an excellent topic of conversation, 
and the dullest gathering became lively as soon 
as it was broached. The rumor that Angus had 
done well in Ireland, that he was about to take a 
large farm there and wed a wealthy lady, received 
general credence, and formed excuse enough for 
Annie to those who marvelled at the rapidity with 
which she had dropped the old love and taken up 
with the new. Several cannie bodies wondered 
that the miller should give his daughter and his 
money to such a man as Balquherrie, though he 
was a laird ; and a few predicted that no good 
would come of it. Among the younger folks, 
some blamed Annie for her faithlessness to the 
absent one, others pitied her, and the rest envied 
her, recalling the fact that there were two or three 
lassies who had a better claim to be made wife 
of Balquherrie than she possessed. 

In happy indifference to all that was said about 
him, and in ignorance of much of it, the laird 
summoned painters, and wrights, and other 
, tradesmen to his house. He bade them repair 
and renovate it from top to bottom, and he gave 
them a fortnight in which to do the work. At 
the expiration of that period the marriage was to 
take place, and he was to bring his bride home. 

In his reckless fashion, he gave orders right 
and left for a great deal more than was required. 
He was in ecstasy with the prospect of Annie be- 
coming his wife, and he racked his brains to find 
means of humoring her and of reconciling her to 
him. Whatever evil lurked in his nature, he was 
thoroughly sincere, for the present at least, in his 
devotion to her ; and there was nothing he would 
not have done to have brought the color back to 
her cheeks and the light of pleasure to her eyes. 

He did his best to accomplish the feat, and 
continued in buoyant spirits. He had been in a 
state of high delight from the day that Angus 
had departed from Abbotskirk ; for that desertion 
gave him a clear field, and with Comrie's assur- 
ance he did not doubt the issue. But there were 
two other reasons which contributed materially 
to his joy in the absence of his rival ; first, he 
feared the exposure which Angus might have 
made ; and next, he dreaded the measures which 
in his extremity he might have, adopted to avoid 
the exposure ; for although he could have bra- 
zened out the shame he would have lost Annie. 
That was a calamity the thought of which pride 
and passion rendered unendurable. 

"Thank Heaven," he muttered fervently, when 
he reflected on the subject, "I am saved from 
him, and saved from myself, which is of most 
consequence." 

He made a tour of his country friends, and 
surprised several staid families, who had given 
him up for lost, by the healthful change in his 
appearance and manners. The change atoned 
in a great measure for the stoop he made to 
the position of his future wife; for, notwith- 
standing his character, there were a few old 
friends of his house who regarded the propriety 
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of his union with the miller's daughter as?i 
questionable. 

He invited them all to the bridal ; and 4 
particular friends, chiefly bachelors of ages r 
ing between thirty and sixty, and all thoro 
ly seasoned topers, he issued invitations tr _ 
"feet-washing" — a ceremony which was to' take 
place at balquherrie on the eve of the marriage 
day. 

He visited Mill o* Comrie daily; but on va- 
rious pretexts Annie avoided him, and she point- 
blank refused to see him at all except in the pres- 
ence of others. Consequently he saw her rare- 
ly, and on these occasions he was puzzled by her 
appearance. She looked decidedly ill ; her face 
was alternately, crimson and pallid, and every 
time they met she looked worse than before. 
However, he was in a state of complete enjoy, 
ment himself, and he hoped she would be soon 
all right again. To aid that desirable end he 
sent to Aberdeen, to Edinburgh, and to Loudon 
even, for dresses and trinkets in which to array 
the bride and her sisters. 

A mantua-makcr was hired from Kingshaven, 
to the chagrin of the Abbotskirk ladies of the 
profession, and took up her abode in the house 
for the nine days preceding the date of the mar- 
riage. Susan and Mrs. Forbes assisted with their 
needles and experience. 

The former entered into the arrangements as 
zealously as if she had been herself the principaj 
object of them. She wished it had been her turn 
— and owned to it frankly ; but that did not pre- 
vent her being anxious that every thing should be 
done thoroughly and well She was pleased with 
the sight of the "braws," which came with the 
carrier one after another, and she sniffed with de- 
light over the dress which Balquherrie had got 
from London for her, although she repined at the 
expense. 

" Haith, it's a fine thing to be married," she 
said, biting her thread, and drawing it through 
her fingers till she came to the end of it, and there 
deftly formed a knot : "but there's an awfu' wast- 
ery goes on with it. 

Mrs. Forbes, shy and frivolous, pretended to . 
be in ecstasy with every thing, and was never done 
telling Annie what a grand marriage it was for 
her, and hoping that she would permit her to visit 
the big house occasionally when she became the 
mistress of it. But she was secretly envious, dis- 
satisfied with every thing that was given to her, 
and most dissatisfied with her own state. 

Johnnie was bewildered, and, in consequence 
of being constantly threatened with dire penalties 
if he touched this or dirtied that, came to the con- 
clusion that marriage must be a miserable affair. 

Matthew chuckled. 

" There's capital shooting ower Balquherrie, 
and no bad fishing either, and it's a hantle mair 
comfortable to have the sport with free-will nor to 
be aye jinking the keepers and the bailies." 

Annie could not be brought to take an interest 
in the proceedings, although Susan repeatedly 
told her that she ought to be thankful. She did 
not see any thing to be thankful for ; she had 
obeyed her father, and if he were satisfied that 
was well; she had made a bargain, and was ready 
to abide by it. But she could not feel any pleas- 
ure in the sacrifice — and she would ra& \rcs&weA. 
to do so \ T\«\tYv«t rooNil 3oa wa wcj\*sqfe *»\\>«%- 
! puieaa to eo\x& ol Sx, 
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She was troubled, too, by a doubt of the wisdom 
of the step she had taken ; and her cheeks tin- 
gled with shame whenever she remembered the 
scene Na the garden with the laird, when, in the 
first ' ^mth of the determination which the inter- 
view with Mrs. Lamb had inspired, she had of- 
fered to wed him. Besides, although it would 
have been a terrible thing to have persisted in 
disobedience to her father — although it would 
have been a terrible thing to permit Angus to 
miss the opportunity of doing well — she had al- 
ways regarded marriage with very solemn senti- 
ments as an ordinance of the kirk not to be light- 
ly entered into; and there was the possibility 
that in escaping one offense she might be perpe- 
trating another of a more heinous kind. 

However, she would not allow the doubt to in- 
terfere with the course of events ; she had given 
her promise, and she would fulfill it. She might 
suffer for it throughout her life, but there would 
always be the one gleam of consolation that An- 
gus had been served by it. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AN INTERRUPTION. 

So she went about the house silent and weary ; 
at other times irritable, always with an expression 
of fear in her eyes. She began to watch with in- 
tense gaze the sun traversing its course, as if she 
would have stayed it if she could. Then she be- 
gan to observe the hands of the big eight-day 
clock, which stood like a tall black cupboard 
against the wall of the lobby. At nights she lay 
awake listening to its loud tick — tick — tick, and 
counting the sounds until she became confused, 
and had to begin again. The snuffle and groan 
with which it gave warning that the hour was 
about to strike made her pulse leap. Every stroke 
of the bell startled her, as if it were the summons 
of doom. 

No scolding and no persuasion of Susan— who 
somehow was kindlier to her now than she had 
ever been— could persuade her to put a stitch into 
any of the articles of her "providing." When 
any thing was exhibited for her admiration, she 
would say indifferently, 

44 Ay,it'sbraw." 

Then she would turn away as if sickened by 
the sight. 

She had been relieved from all household du- 
ties since her betrothal, and although she attempt- 
ed once or twice to resume them, Susan peremp- 
torily forbade it. So she wandered about the 
house, ill and altogether unhappy. 

Neighbors and friends began to arrive with fe- 
licitations and presents ; but they obtained very 
brief responses from Annie, and went away with 
the impression that she bad either become an un- 
bearably "pridefu' ted," or that she had accept- 
ed the laird in a pet with Angus, and was sorry 
for it now. Every one reported to their gossips 
that she "was not looking like herself at all." 

Three days before the marriage was to be cele- 
brated Annie got out of bed and fell on the floor 
in a faint. There Susan found her, and for the 
first time began to suspect that she might be se- 
riously ill. 
So, while applying a burnt feather to the girl's 
nose — the usual remedy for any thing like a faint 



—Susan called loudly to Mrs. Forbes to send for 
the doctor. 

The insensible girl was lifted into bed, and in 
course of time the burnt feathers had the required 
effect. Annie opened her eyes and stared wildly 
at the sharp but at present anxious face of Susan. 

44 What's wrong?" she said feebly, attempting 



-filling. 

jast what I would like to ken," an- 

ister, with a jerk of her head, as if 

be angry for the excitement she had 

.Ayed into by a person who did not seem/ 

*ware of any unusual occurrence ; 44 do xoy 

, find any thing wrong yoursel' ?" " / 

4 4 My head's bizzing, and sooming, and bnrnLj.1 
—give me a drink. I'm awfu' drouthy " (gasping ~ 
as if breathing were difficult). 

44 Here's a cappy full of water; see if that'll 
sloken you," said Susan, presenting a wooden 
bowl. 

She was relieved, and remained quiet for a few 
minutes. Then she began to move her head me- 
chanically from side to side on the pillow, and to 
talk disconnectedly of the marriage, and of the 
possibility of the laird refusing to fulfill his prom- 
ise to her. Gradually her mutterings became 
more unintelligible, and Susan was at her wits' 
end to comprehend them. 

The doctor came. He was a broad-shouldered 
hale-looking man of about fifty years. He had 
more of the appearance of a jovial well-to-do farm- 
er than of a hard-worked country practitioner. 

It was fever that was the matter, he said, and 
she would require to be kept quiet in her bed — 
quiet above all things. He would give her some 
medicine, and perhaps her head would have to be 
shaved. 

"Guidsake, Dr. Farquhar!" screamed Susan, 
44 how is she ever to get married wi' a shaven 
pow?" 

44 In a mutch, if you like," answered the doc- 
tor, smiling; "but she'll not be in a fit state to 
get married for a while to come ; and, any way, 
well try to do without the shaving. Send up 
for the physic ; and you'll have to take care, for 
the fever is smittal." 

So the marriage had to be postponed; and 
there was commotion in all corners of the house. 
Mrs. Forbes was in continual terror for herself 
and her son, and would not approach the invalid's 
chamber. She also avoided Susan, who, in spite 
of the infectious nature of the malady, nursed the 
patient faithfully. She moved about quietly, and 
obeyed the doctor's instructions implicitly. She 
showed gennine kindliness in her service, although 
her curt sniffy manner did not alter in the least. 

Her manner was of little consequence to Annie 
in the first days of her illness, during which she 
was delirious and unconscious of all that happened 
around her ; but in the latter stages cheery words 
of sympathy and hope would have been beneficial 
to her ; and Susan had none. 

Comqe was disappointed, and could not under- 
stand how it was that Annie should become ill at 
that particular time. It never occurred to him 
in the remotest way that he had any share in 
bringing it about. To his common-sense phi- 
losophy broken hearts were nothing but 44 havers " 
which belonged entirely to the imagination of 
ballad-mongers. There was 4 4 Annie of Lochry- 
an," the lass who had been deceived by "Lord 
Gregory *" \>\xt&ta tad wily existed in songs, and 
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had no relation to actual life. When he had 
heard the misfortunes of this damsel chanted in 
the kitchen on Hallowe'en, he had grinned and 
wondered that she should "gang and get her 
death of cauld for nae end that he could see." 

He consoled himself for the necessary delay of 
the marriage by the resolution that it should take 
place as soon after Annie's recovery as practica- 
ble. 

Balquherrie was disappointed too ; and he was 
uneasy besides. Although he had as little faith 
in love diseases almost as his future " guidfather," 
he was still able to apprehend that mental anxiety 
iruf' t produce bodily infirmity, and he could not 
Jr feeling that, in so far as this might be the 
^ . f ith Annie, he was to blame. But he was 
/ more disturbed by the simple fact of her 
' i, and by the possibility of the return of An- 
jefore the wedding could be solemnized. 
Atte latter event, he would have to encounter 
.;' f^^ anoyance on the escape from which he 
\ ■ £ -J / jongratulating himself. The delay was 
v m *Jite, viewed in any aspect; and he thor- 
- / j agreed with Comne that it should not be 
' _ - '*iged for an hour more than they could help. 
vQ Ae was diligent in his attendance at the house 
-*£> learn the progress of the patient, and he was 
eager in his search for any means by which to re- 
lieve her. On these visits he met the doctor fre- 
quently, and would ride up the road with him, 
inquiring into the real extent of Annie's danger. 

" 111 tell you what would be the best thing for 
her," said the doctor, on one of these rides, about 
a fortnight after his first visit; "the best thing 
would be to ease her mind of the worry that's on 
it ; and I suspect that your marriage with her has 
something to do with that. Any way, if you can 
ease her mind you'll do her more good than all 
my physic." 

The doctor dismounted at the door of a cottage, 
and the laird galloped forward, his horse's hoofs 
ringing sharply on the hard-frosted road. 

He did not forget what the doctor said, but he 
took no steps to carry out the suggestion. 

It was within three weeks of Yule before Annie 
was strong enough to quit her bedroom, and then 
it was only for a couple of hours. Susan dressed 
her — treating her just as if she were a bairn — and 
supported, or rather earned, her into the adjoin- 
ing apartment. 

There was a big fire spreading a bright glow 
over the room, and beside it stood an arm-chair 
arranged with pillows for the invalid. The win- 
dow-panes were incrusted with the fantastic tra- 
cery of the frost, and outside a thick white mist 
hung like a screen around the house. 

Balquherrie was admitted to see her. He en- 
tered on tiptoe, and with a laugh. 

But the laugh was abruptly stifled, and his fea- 
tures assumed a serious expression when he ob- 
served the change which a few weeks had wrought 
in the appearance of his future bride. 

Her race was thin and pinched-like ; the big 
dark eyes were sunken, and unnaturally bright ; 
deep blue rings encircled them. Her form had lost 
the plumpness which had been one of its charms ; 
and the hands were worn to the bones almost, dis- 
playing the veins with disagreeable prominence. 

The glittering eyes were fixed on him search- 
ingly, noting the impression made by the change ; 
but she showed no sign of satisfaction or displeas- 
ure at liis arrival 



He approached cautiously, as if r ■* 1, *at his 
footfall on the floor might disturb h . ^s huge 
form loomed over/ er, casting a snacM? like that 
of a giant on a flc. r. His loud voice was sub- 
dued to a whisper. 

"I'm glad to see you recovering, Annie," he 
said; "now you're mending, you'll soon come 
round." 

" I'm better than I ever expected to be again, 
thank you," she answered, in a weak tone ; " no 
doubt I'll be well before long." 

That was a note of regret rather than thankful- 
ness, the laird thought. 

He found it difficult to converse with her ; he 
tried to amuse her and failed. The responses he 
received were brief and uninteresting. He began 
a story and stopped in the middle of it, observing 
that she was not listening to him. So he prom- 
ised to see her next day, and hoped to find her 
progressing favorably. 

44 1 hope so," she replied, without the slightest 
intonation of concern in the event. 

He was going, but halted, and looked at her 
with a curious expression, frowning and anxious. 
He passed his hand through his curly hair and 
over his short red neck. 

" There is a question I would like you to an- 
swer," he said, awkwardly. " Would it do you 
any good, think you, if our marriage were broken 
off?" 

The color started to her cheeks. 

" I could not say " (breathing heavily). 

" Do you wish it broken off?" he said, deter- 
mined to have a direct answer. 

" Do you mean to keep 3 r our promise to me?" 

"About Angus ?" (with irritation). 

"Ay, about him." 

" I do that, faithfully." 

" Then I am ready to keep my promise to you 
as soon as I am able to stand — now, this minute, 
if you like. I don't want it broken off— I want it 
to be done, and soon, soon, soon." 

She had begun excitedly, but the voice became 
fainter with each repetition of the last word. 

" Why are you so eager for it now ?" he in- 
quired, frowning. 

" One reason you know — the other I'll keep to 
myself." 

The other reason was that in her weakness she 
had become impressed with the morbid fancy that 
she would not long survive the marriage. 

"Very well, "he said, after a moment of hes- 
itation, " there'll be no delay on my part. You . 
get well as quick as you can." 

The door closed upon him, and Annie sank on 
her chair exhausted. 

She continued to improve, however, and a fort- 
night after that interview the date of the marriage 
was fixed a second time — it was to take place on 
the day before Yule. 

The interrupted arrangements were resumed, 
and every body was apparently contented. Com- 
rie was complacent ; Susan was shaip and in a 
continual bustle. 

" I'm that thrang," she declared, " I can not 
tell whiles what end of me's upmaist." 

The laird was jovial ; but there was something 
peculiar- about his joviality ; it had an under-cur- 
rent of gloom. He drank a good deal at home 
and abroad. * ' Thex€% wo Vv , ^\si\!^\s4iKcwt , «k. ^aoSS. 
dram mt\k wmS% XttJ&v&sst ^s^^nscl SfcssC^ ^ 
\ near the euA. *& tc&ga " Y» ^ wN^ «a?i * 
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And so the day' approached with snell winds, 
keen frosts, and occasional snow-falls. It was a 
proper season, Annie thought, for a dismal bridal 
such as hefs was to be. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

X DEBT CANCELLED. 

She wakened in a fright from an unpleasant 
dream on the morning of the' last day of her un- 
wedded life. The window was clogged with snow, 
and every thing was white outside. The snow 
was falling in thin flakes gently, but steadily. 
There was the stillness of a Sabbath morning 
about the place, and for a little while Annie won- 
dered whether or not she had mistaken the day 
of the week. The machinery of the mill was si- 
lent. 

Presently Susan appeared with a bowlful of 
warm milk, and another full of porridge, from 
which the Steam rose in clouds in the frosty at- 
mosphere. The mystery of the stillness was ex- 
plained, for just as Susan entered, Annie heard 
loud shouts of laughter from many voices, min- 
gled with excited cries of — 

" Soop (sweep) her up ! soop her up !" 

The mill-dam was frozen, and the curlers had 
taken possession of it ; a party of hale stalwart 
men, with ruddy cheeks, and ruddy noses too, 
thanks to the frost ; mirth in their eyes, laughter 
on their lips, and health in every movement 

Their breath issued forth dense as smoke. 
They were warm with exercise, and the keen air 
imparted a sense of exhilaration. 

A number of them had brooms — supplied by 
Jock Galbraith, who was the blithest of any there 
— and they were kept busy sweeping the snow 
from the course as fast as it fell. The play- 
ers stood, like bowlers on a green, at opposite 
sides of the dam, and made their cheese-shaped 
stones fly along the ice with a roaring hum. As 
each stone neared the mark, the player's partisans 
swept the impeding snow from before it; and 
then arose the eager shouts of " Soop her up !" 
and the laughter of the victors mingled with the 
taunts of the vanquished. 

All day the snow fell steadily. The cots arose 
above the level of the roads like huge snowballs ; 
hedges and walls were covered, trenches were 
filled, and the trees assumed grotesque and ghost- 
ly forms. The mountains, with their deep glens, 
looked like a rolling sea of white foam ; the 
strath became a white plain, with barely a land- 
mark visible. Traffic was suspended, save that 
which was imperative; and still the snow was 
falling. 

It was to be a severe snow-storm ; that was evi- 
dent, and anxious eyes were directed towards the 
sign-posts which studded the roadsides ; shep- 
herds' wives and others who had friends on the 
hills looked grave. 

The Edinburgh coach was late in consequence 
of the snow. The four horses worked bravely, 
but the progress made was that of a common 
cart under ordinary circumstances ; and the pas- 
sengers were informed that it would be impossible 
to carry them farther than Abbotskirk that night. 
They were within two miles of the village when 
the intimation was made, and those who were in 

iry grumbled; those who had leisure at com- 



mand, or who relished the chagrin of their neigh- 
bors, laughed and offered the usual consolation 
for an inevitable mishap — " since we can't help it, 
let us make the best of it." 

So slow was the progress of the coach, although 
the horses were steaming and snorting with ex- 
ertion, that as it entered the village one of the 
outside passengers leaped to the ground without 
troubling the guard to stop. 

He said "good-night " to liis fellow-travellers, 
and, in spite of the snow, made his way across the 
fields. 

It was Angus Lamb. ' 

He wore a large overcoat and cap ; and he 
carried a heavy black-thorn staff, which had been 
given to him by an Irish acquaintance. The snow 
settled on his head and shoulders, and the drift 
swept into his face blindingly. There was still 
light enough to enable him to distinguish certain 
houses and clumps of trees which were sufficient 
to guide him to the bridge. 

He crossed the Comrie safely; and the fire- 
light gleaming redly in the windows of the cot- 
tage led him to his mother's door. 

He raised the latch and walked in, the wind 
sweeping the drift in with him, and making the 
other doors rattle again. He shut out the un- 
pleasant companions as quickly as possible, and 
entered the kitchen, where Mrs. Lamb was occu- 
pied with her spinning-wheel, by the light of the 
fire on which sundry dried fir -branches were 
blazing and crackling. 

He shook the snow from his coat and cap, and 
it presently made a wet circle round him on the 
floor. 

The mother looked up, recognized him, and 
calmly set her wheel aside, before advancing to 
him. 

" You have had bad weather for travelling, An- 
gus," she said, as quietly as if he had been only 
as far as the village ; " I was not expecting to see 
you the night." 

" I was obliged to start suddenly, and had no 
time to send you word. Have you been com- 
fortable ?" 

44 1 have had nothing to complain of — take off 
your coat." 

44 Not yet. I may have to go out again." 

44 No on such a night as this, surely." 

44 We'll see " — (somewhat impatiently). 

44 You'll sit down, then, till I make something 
ready for you to eat." 

He sat down; but it was with the air of one 
who feels compelled to submit to a delay while 
he is eager to accomplish some object. 

The woman's heart was full of joy at sight of 
him, although her outward bearing was so placid 
— and cold almost, it would have seemed to a 
stranger. She surveyed him with pride, and 
noted with pain that his face was pale and sor- 
rowful. 

44 You're not looking so well as I hoped to see 
you," she said, placing the kettle on the fire. 

44 Am I not ? — it's the cold, maybe." 

44 Ay, maybe ; but you have not said yet how 
you happen to come home sae sudden — you see I 
have got to call this hame already." 

44 Harris is all right again, or will be in a day. 
or two ; and I did not want to hang about the 
place as if I were sorry that he had recovered." 

44 You're not going back again, then ?" 

44 So." 
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" What about the farm ?" 

44 What could there be about it ? I have told 
tho proprietor that it was impossible for me to 
make an offer." 

44 Does Mister Forsyth ken of your coming the 
day?" 

"No. I did not know mysek until four days 
ago, when J heard — " 

He paused, and his lips quivered ; then, to hide 
it, he compressed them fiercely. 

Mrs. Lamb dusted a cup and saucer, and 
placed them on the table. 

44 What was ye saying?" she queried, pretend- 
ing not to observe his emotion and abrupt pause. 

" I was saying that four days ago I heard that 
Annie was to be married to-morrow — is it true ?" 

"I'm told so." 

4 'And you say that with as small concern as 
though it meant nothing to me." 

"It should mean nothing to you. I thought 
it was a* by atween you." 

" I thought that when I said it," he exclaimed, 
his voice husky and trembling, " but I was mis- 
taken. It's not all by yet." 

She turned upon him sternly, with a tone that 
approached contempt. 

44 Man, you're a poor thing. I would rive the 
heart out of my breast — I would rive the een out 
of my head and the tongue out of my mouth, afore 
I would make sic a smaik of mysel' as you are 
doing. The lass does what she is bidden, and 
it's her father's bidding. He has the right to 
judge what is best for her and to command. 
Hoot fie, Angus ! " — (the voice softening)— * * hoot 
fie ! you're no yoursel' to speak that gate." 

She was irritated by the culpable weakness, as 
it seemed to her, of his clinging to Annie in spite 
of the promise he had given, and in the face of 
the necessity which now existed that he should 
cease to think of her. But even when rebuking 
him she did not lose the calm resolute bearing 
which made her appear cold and unsympathetic. 
The only feeling she betrayed was one of bitter- 
ness that he should show so little spirit as to 
give another thought to Annie after the humilia- 
tion of Connie's rejection. 

He winced, and when she had finished he rose, 
his countenance dark as night. 

" Maybe I am not myself— I do not think I 
am. But at any rate you can not make me more 
sensible than I am of my own cursed weakness. 
I have tried to submit, and I can not." 

'* I doubt if you have really tried." 

44 Tried !" The exclamation was like a groan 
of anguish. "Ay, I have tried. I set her free 
when it was like parting with the bite of bread 
that would have saved a dying man. Was not 
that trying? I bade her do what her father 
wanted, when to say that was like throwing away 
the last hope I had in heaven or earth. I left 
tho place and meant to turn my back on every 
thought of her. I sought no word of her ; I 
wished for none. I worked early and late, hop- 
ing to drive her out of my head that way. I 
prayed to forget, and aye she haunted me. Ev- 
ery woman I saw minded me of her ; every kind 
-word that was spoken to me minded me of her. 
And still I fought against it as though it had 
been an evil spirit that possessed me. Was not 
all that trying?" 

44 It was that, but you have spoiled it all by 
coming here the day/' 



"I had no power to help myself. When I 
got word that the marriage was fixed — that it 
was to take place in four or five days — the foul f 
fiend himself seemed to grip me and drag me 
hither. The frenzy was upon me, mother, and, 
like the gambler at his ruin, there was no good 
thought, no holy influence strong enough in me to 
hold me from playing my last stake. Had it been 
any other man than Balquherrie, it would have 
been possible to endure — but not with him, not 
with him." 

The mother was startled by the wild vehe- 
mence of his manner, and by the livid passion ex- 
pressed on his features, which were twitching 
nervously. There was, too, an incomprehensi- 
ble something behind it — the shadow of a dark 
purpose, that frightened her. She attempted to 
soothe him. 

44 Hoot fie ! you shouldna gie way to your tem- 
per like that. The thing is settled, and you cari- 
na prevent it now." 

44 I'll try," he interrupted with dogged deter- 
mination. 

4 4 And what better will you be ? It's like mend- 
ing a ladder by pulling out a guid step to put it 
into a broken ane's place." 

44 1 will be satisfied that I have done my best 
to save her." 

44 Save her from what ? There'g nobody seek- 
ing to harm her. Take tent, Angus, take tent, 
for no good will come of this," she said gravely. 
44 It's an ill spirit that's moving you, and I'm sair 
vexed that a bairn of mine should have sae sma' ' 
grace to stand against it. It's no because of your 
liking for her that you thole sae muckle, it's be- 
cause of your spite against the man you think 
luckier than yourself." 

44 No matter what it is," he responded darkly. 
44 1 will not turn from the purpose I have in view. 
Give me those papers my father left in your care 
forme." 

44 How ?"— (eying him sharply). 

<4 The condition is fulfilled — Balquherrie has 
refused to pay me." 

44 When?' r 

44 Before I went away. Give me the things : 
I have come to claim them. I hope you'll not 
refuse." 

The hope was pronounced like a threat. 

She looked at him, hesitating. Then she turned 
to the large chest, quietly opened it, and produced 
a packet carefully sealed with black wax. This 
she handed to her son without speaking, but watch- 
ing him with an expression of wondering curios- 
ity and rising anger. 

She felt as if all the affection she had for him, 
and all the belief she had in his nature as that of 
an honest man, were being put to the test. 

He dropped on his knees in front of the fire, 
broke the seal, and tore open the envelope. 

The contents proved to be nothing more than 
three slips of paper, and the man stared at them, 
bewildered and disappointed. At first sight they 
suggested absolutely nothing that could help him 
in his design of vengeance. They consisted of 
three bills of exchange, which had been apparent- 
ly duly honored. 

He picked up the envelope, which he had drop- 
ped on the hearth, and opened it again in the hope 
I of finding something else. He. &\afcss^s«k. <se<& 
short \\t\e wntt&xv \x\sv\& \ 
\ The name oj Saucer* B\avr\* a $<*ywv 
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The whole mystery was made plain ; in a mo- 
ment of great difficulty George Outram had forged 
the miller's signature to these bills. The timely 
assistance of Angus's father had rescued him from 
the consequences of his crime by enabling him to 
recover the proofs of it. But he had permitted 
George Lamb to retain the documents as some 
guaranty that he would not lose in the transaction. 

Angus uttered a vicious exclamation of triumph, 
and at the same moment his mother's hand was 
placed on his shoulder. 

The red light of the fire shone upon his face, 
and showed it distorted by the evil passion which 
had possession of him. His eyes were opened 
wide, and glittering with the sense of triumph ; 
his lips were parted, displaying his teeth set hard ; 
the veins of his temples were swollen and throb- 
bing. 

A black shadow crossed the mother's counte- 
nance midway, screening the brow and eyes like 
a mask ; but the firelight gleamed on the mouth 
and chin. The thin lips were closed firmly ; but 
there was a nervous contraction at the corners of 
the mouth as if she were in pain. 

He looked up, at her touch, and, after a mo- 
ment of silence, he slowly turned his face away 
from her. 

"I canna thole the sicht o't,"she said, with a 
slight shudder; "Judas maun hae looked like 
that when he sell't the Master." 

"Mother!" (startled, and shrinking at the al- 
lusion). 

41 What have you found there ?" (calmly). 

"Forgeries! — our fine laird has committed a 
crime that not so long back would have been pun- 
ished by the gallows. As it is, he is liable to 
transportation for life, and I, the man he has 
ruined in mind and pouch, I hold the proof of his 
guilt." 

"But can the law touch him, since those for- 
geries, as you call them, have been paid and up- 
lifted for nearly two years ?" 

"Whether or no, the shame will drive him 
from the country, and it will make Comrie rue 
his bargain." 

"And you're glad of that?" 

**Ay, I'm glad of it," he cried; "what else 
would I be ? I came here to-night hoping to find 
something that would enable me to strike back 
as sure a blow as I have gotten. The weapon is 
in my hand, and I am glad ; for it will cast him 
down lower than ever I have lain." 

"But will it set you up again? Na, lad, it'll 
no do that ; flinging dirt aye files the hands. Ye 
may fley the laird from the country, and gar the 
miller rue that he ever sought him for his daugh- 
ter ; but a pickle of the wyte will stick to the lass 
and to yoursel'. Folk will pity Balquherrie, as I 
would do, and they'll say that jist for spite you 
have cast up an auld fault that your ain father 
helped to hide. Will you be glad then ?" 

He made no answer, but stared hard at the fire, 
his cheeks reddening in the flame. 

"Deed, I'm no sure," she went on, in a dry, 
even tone, " that it winna be thought your father 
was as muckle in the wrang as him. But I am 
sure that your father never meant to use thae pa- 
pers as you mean to use them, and it winna bring 
you a step nearer till Annie Blair, if she's a lass 
worth thinking about ava. Fie! I wonder to 
hear ye: if I was a man I would get a wife for 
my am worth, and no for another's shame." 



' The remonstrance stirred the better impulses 
of his nature — they were really predominant, al- 
though the worst prevailed in moments of pas- 
sion — and, still kneeling in front of the fire, his 
head drooped on his breast. 
| "Ay, you can speak that way," he muttered 
huskily; "you can calculate the rights and 
wrongs between us, and measure them, because 
you can not feel the madness that is birzing 
through me." 

" Maybe no ; but as ilka craw thinks its ain 
chick whitest, ilka body thinks their ain stang the 
sairest. Do you ken what I thole when I see my 
bairn in doul as you are, and when I hear him 
threaten to abuse the trust his father left him ?" 

He did not move or answer, and moody reverie 
succeeded his excitement. The mother stood by 
observing him anxiously, but she did not seek to 
disturb him. 

He started with a groan, provoked by some 
stinging thought. 

"Let him have her!" he cried passionately; 
" their lives will be wretched as mine. Let him 
have her ; but nobody shall say that I abused my 
father's trust, or took unfair advantage even of 
an enemy such as he has been. I have striven — 

Lord, how I have striven! — to act fairly by 
them all. I will try it still. There, let the proof 
of his debt and his crime burn together. Curse 
it! — curse him !" 

While he spoke he jumped to his feet, thrust 
the forgeries into the fire, and trampled upon them 
with his foot to make sure of their destruction. 
The flame seized the paper, and in a minute some 
filmy ashes fluttering about the hearth and up 
the chimney were the only relics of Balquherrie's 
dishonor. 

"She shall at least marry a man who is safe 
from the jail," muttered Angus, glaring at the 
ashes ; ' ' my own hands have destroyed the power 

1 had to degrade him — it is for her sake. And 
now, Heaven keep him and me wide apart." 

His face was again distorted with the bitterness 
of hate ; his hands opened and closed spasmodic- 
ally as if he were clutching at something that 
he wished to tear. 

Suddenly he snatched up his black-thorn staff 
and moved to the door. 

Mrs. Lamb, although unwilling to use oppress- 
ively the important legacy of her husband, had 
not been prepared to see it wantonly sacrificed 
under impulse, and had made a movement to 
rescue the papers, but without avail. Then she 
had been alarmed by the violence of her son's 
manner ; and when she perceived him about to 
quit the house in that wild humor she made an 
effort to stay him. 

" Dinna gang out, Angus," she said, grasping 
his arm ; " it's a weary night. Hear how the 
wind soughs in the lum ; the snaw's three feet 
deep or more ; you'll tine the road, and there's 
nae saying whatna mishanter you may come till. 
Bide here wi' me." 

" Let me go, mother," he answered hoarsely, 
but with apparent calmness ; "I must have air 
and action — I'll go mad if I try to sit still. Let 
me go ; I will be better when I come back." 

He unfastened her grasp kindly but resolutely, 
and opened the door. — 

The wind and snow-drift dashed in his face 
hlindingly. He raised his arm to shiefd his eyes 
l and rusuetl out. TYva taxfenoss enveloped him 
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immediately ; and the mother, pale and troubled, 
stood in the door-way, unmindful of the rough 
Wind and biting drift" that beat upon her face, 
staring drearily in the direction he had taken. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HIGH JINKS AT THE LAIRD'S. 

When the date of the marriage had been post- 
poned, Balquherrie had also postponed his bach- 
elor gathering. But as soon. as the order of the 
new arrangements had been settled, he intimated 
to his friends that he would be ready to endure 
the ceremony of the "Feet- washing" on the eve 
of his bridal, as had been formerly agreed. 

Accordingly, in spite of the snow, the guests 
mustered at Balquherrie House on the afternoon 
of the day appointed. 

There were fifteen of them. All arrived on 
horseback; the elders on slow but sure-footed 
ponies, and the voungers on more or less spirited 
animals, according to their humors and circum- 
stances. The stalls of the laird's stable were 
once again fully occupied; and as five of the 
guests were followed by attendants to look after 
their nags during the festival, and to take care 
of the masters on the homeward journey — a 
service of considerable importance — there was a 
bustle in and about the house which it had not 
known for many a day. 

The renovations had been completed up stairs 
and down, outside and in ; the cobwebs had dis- 
appeared, and the establishment had resumed 
much of its ancient aspect of comfort, hospital- 
ity, and prosperity. The windows, aflame with 
the reflection of great fires, appeared the bright- 
er and warmer by contrast with the cold white 
snow which continued steadily falling and cover- 
ing every foot-print and hoof-mark as rapidly as 
it was made. 

" If it keeps dinging on at .that rate well have 
to delve our way home," was the purport of the 
second remark made by each guest as he arrived. 

The first remark was one of congratulation to 
the host on the present and the future. With a 
solitary exception they were familiar with him, 
and did not care or require to pretend ignorance 
of the fact, which every body knew, that it was 
the tocher of the laird's future lady which ena- 
bled him to effect the transformation in the con- 
dition of his affairs. Those who, being about his 
own age, had been his more constant compan- 
ions, winked and whispered, 

" By Jove, Bal, you give us a lesson in feath- 
ering a nest, and we'll profit by it." 

The rollicking laugh that followed relieved the 
comment of its rudeness, or seemed to do so. 

Inglis of Creelslap was not so frank, and he 
was disagreeable. He was a wiry gentleman, 
aged fifty, with small eyes and a beak-like nose, 
which he was constantly stuffing with rappee. 
His left hand always seemed to be at his nose, 
or in the deep pocket of his long waistcoat, 
where he kept the snuff, dispensing with the 
use of a box. 

He had been an advocate, and he had spent 
much of his time in Edinburgh; but he had 
never practised in his profession, either because 
he coufd not find an agent to intrust him with a 
case, or because he would not take the trouble 



to attend to one when offered .to him. He had 
been a member of the Mirror Club; he had 
known all the wits of the capital by sight, and 
several of them personally ; he had attempted to 
obtain recognition as a wit himself. In that lie 
failed, and he retired to Creelslap. There he 
enjoyed the privilege of uttering petty malicious 
sayings about every thing and every body, pure- 
ly out of his desire to say something clever. 

"Fine weather, Balquherrie," was his saluta- 
tion ; "glad to see you — sorry you're not look- 
ing better" (he never saw any one looking well) ; 
"but I understand" (snuffing), "I understand: 
liberty is a grand thing, sir ; and though one may 
surrender it with a grace, we can not sell it with- 
out a grimace— eh ? — he, he !" 

Balquherrie laughed ; but he was secretly vexed 
to discover that he did not accept these gibes with 
indifference. There was something of humilia- 
tion in his position, and Creelslap had uttered a 
disagreeable truth; he was selling, not surren- 
dering, his bachelorhood. However, the mora 
frolicsome spirits of the party helped him to sub- 
due his chagrin, for there were at least ten of 
them who would have been glad to change places 
with him. Comrie's bonnie Annie was a prize 
in wealth and person not to be discovered every 
day. 

Sir Andrew Grant, of Pitnafour, was the only 
one of the company who avoided the jest, and 
contented himself with a simple expression of 
congratulation, and in his case it was sincere. 
But he did not belong to the set of lively "want- 
ers " — as the bachelors were designated : he was 
there rather in the paternal character of the old-" 
est friend of the house of Balquherrie, and he was 
to be one of the chief guests at the marriage. 

He was a tall man, of wiry frame, with a slight 
stoop at the shoulders. His hair was long and 
white, his features massive, and bearing the stamp 
of resolution. He was in his eightieth year, but 
hale and comparatively vigorous. He still took 
an active part in the management of his own af- 
fairs, although he had sons and daughters as old 
as Balquherrie, and he still took a warm interest 
in the social and political movements of the day. 
He was regarded as a patriarch by men who were 
themselves advanced in years ; and by every body 
he was honestly esteemed, for his long life had 
been an honorable one. Always kind and con- 
siderate — always faithful in good or ill fortune to 
those he once called friends, his word was really 
a bond, never forgotten, or unfulfilled — in fact, a 
gentleman. 

The company dined in the apartment in which 
the family portraits were hung. The topics of 
discourse were the Catholic Emancipation ques- 
tion and the breed of cattle ; Mr. Huskisson's 
free-trade movement, interspersed with a warm 
argument regarding the points of certain hunters, 
the respective merits of guns, and the training of 
setters. 

Creelslap had the knack of turning up the most 
disagreeable subjects, and accordingly he secured 
the general attention by a reference to one of the 
most absurd of the many bubble speculations of 
that wildly speculative year. 

"And what's the upshot of that grand butter 
concern you were bragging about, captain, last 
time you came home from London ?" he a&k&lvcL 
a loud \o\efc &&tob% >taft \»Wsa. 
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in two syllables— Tjog'ead) was a portly man, 
who flattered himself that he knew the world and 
was not to be<eaught napping. He looked un- 
comfortable, and affected not to hear the ques- 
tion. ( 

"What waS" that ?" queried Murray of Cairna- 
don, a weak-minded personage, who would have 
ruined himself any day had it not been for the 
guardianship exercised by two strong-minded 
maiden sisters ; " what was that, Creelslap ?" 

4 'The captain could tell you better than me, 
for he was a shareholder; but modesty gives 
him a blate face, so III tell you and spare his 
pains." 

Every body was listening, and Creelslap pro- 
ceeded with much gratification, observing that 
the captain sat as if on a hot girdle. 

44 Yon see, some wag — he must have been that, 
for 1*11 be bound he was no fool — heard tell that 
there was prime pasture in the provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, and droves of first-rate kye on it that 
might be had for the taking, while the honest 
folk at Buenos Ayres had no butter. A capital 
investment there, says the wag — well give the 
poor bodies butter. He got up a company with- 
out delay, and sent out a ship-load of hizzies 
from the Lothians and Ayrshire to manage the 
dairies. But when the lasses got there, they 
found that the kye were wild, and had to be las- 
soed bv a wheen guachos before they could be 
milked?' 

"But we overcame the difficulty," interrupt- 
ed the captain, very red in the face. 

4 'Deed did ye, and made more butter than 
would have stocked the country. Man, but you 
would have done a thriving trade — only you see, 
gentlemen, the butter would not keep, and the 
folk it was made for had a most depraved appe- 
tite for oil in preference. They would not take 
the thing at any price ; so the milkmaids had to 
be sent home, and the company came to grief, as 
the captain knows to his cost. 

The captain could not struggle against the laugh 
at his expense, and, like a wise soldier, he joined 
in it. He was unexpectedly rescued from the 
banter which certainly would have ensued, by Sir 
Andrew Grant. 

The dinner was over, and already the glasses 
had been many times replenished, when Pitna- 
four, in a cracked but cheery voice, claimed an 
audience. He was sitting on the right of the 
host, on whose arm he rested a hand while he 
spoke. 

" Gentlemen," he said, " I might be the father 
of any here present, and the grandfather of some 
of you ; but I'm going to outrun you all in gal- 
lantry and be the first to toast the* lady who this 
time to-morrow will be mistress of the house." 

A murmur of assent, a hasty clatter of glasses, 
and then silence. 

44 I'm going to tell you a story, sirs, and though 
at the first glint you may fancy it has little to do 
with the matter in hand, you'll see by the end 
ttiat it has every thing to do with it." 

44 Let's have it, by all manner of means," said 
Creelslap, snuffing. " Pima whiles puts the cart 
before the horse, but he keeps them together nev- 
ertheless." 

"Thank you, Creelslap," continued Sir An- 
drew quietly, without noticing the sarcasm ; " I'll 
make it as short as possible, and, to begin with, 



"a legend of '45. 



(< I was in the nursery at the time, as you can 
understand ; but the chief person of the tale was 
my father's closest friend, and he was my coun- 
sellor in some little passes of my life in after-days. 
He never mentioned this business himself; but 
my father, who knew the particulars brawly, used 
to tell it to me often, and he bequeathed the story 
to me as one of his most valuable legacies." 

The old man's face brightened, and his voice 
became firmer as he proceeded. 

"You see yon picture, hanging on the left of 
your mother, Balquherrie ? — that was your grand- 
father, Hugh Ontram. You see what a black-a- 
vice chiei he was, and I can tell you there was a 
fire in his een whiles that mode some folk say he 
had the gift of second sight. At any rate, he 
had the pith of a giant in his arms, and the cour- 
age of a lion in his heart. He could love — like 
a mother; he could hate — like a jealous wife. 
My story is about him. 

"He courted Mistress Graham of Eskbank; 
he followed her night and day ; he was devoted 
to her, body and soul — in fact, he was clean 
crack about her. But she was won by Corbet of 
Dowiemuir. When that became known Hugh 
Outram shut himself up here in Balquherrie, and 
would have no speech with any living creature 
for a while. ♦ 

"At last my father got speaking with him, and 
showed him the duties he was neglecting, because 
of a disappointment that could not be helped, but 
could be easily enough mended. Hugh stepped 
out of his shell, and took up the work that was 
appointed for him in seeing after the welfare of 
those dependent on him. When he was told that 
Mistress Corbet had been brought to bed of a 
daughter, he said, 4 Lord, smile on the bairn,' al- 
though he never could be brought to say that he 
forgave Corbet. 

"Prince Charley raised his standard in Glen- 
finnan, and Corbet was the first to place himself 
under it, with all whom he could influence. Hugh 
took arms for the Government within a few days 
after ; but my father, who served with him, was 
satisfied that he decided on this course more be- 
cause of his hate for the man who had won his 
lady, than because of his regard for the house of 
Hanover. No doubt he had his thought of meet- 
ing him in battle, and once, at the mention of the 
possibility of it, my father was frightened by the 
fire that flamed in Hugh's een. 

" Be that as it may, he did his duty well and 
bravely. He would have prevented Cope march- 
ing like a stray goose into the North, while the 
rebels were, unchecked, marching on the South ; 
but his word was not heeded at the time. The 
Prince mode a brilliant run over the country ; and 
at length the Duke of Cumberland chased him 
back to Culloden, where the Stuart cause was 
drowned in blood. 

"After the battle there were days and weeks 
of persistent pursuit of the fugitive rebels. The 
mercenary troops were pitiless ; and men of our 
own country consented to, or took part in, cruel- 
ties that will shame the victory so long as the 
memory of them lasts. But Hugh Outram was 
disappointed if he had been calculating on com- 
ing across Corbet. So far they had not met. 

44 He had command of a company of Hessians 
— the most malignant, because the most indiffer- 
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ent, of all the pursuers— and he was in chase of 
a score of rebels who were making their way to 
the West. My father had twenty-three lads left 
of forty whom he had led from Pituafour, and he 
was on the same track as his friend. Reports 
had been received that the scattered fugitives were 
rendezvousing in Lochaher with the intention of 
making a stand yet in the defense of the Stuart, 
in spite of what had happened. The Duke was 
mightily wroth at this, and was not likely to show 
mercy to those who fell into his hands, still less 
to those who failed in the discharge of the savage 
duty intrusted to them. 

"As it happened, the companies of Outram and 
of my father met in Glendhu, within three miles 
of Dowiemuir. Thev encamped for the night, 
and the two friends slept together in a shepherd's 
shieling. In the cold gray of morning they were 
aroused by a Hessian, who acquainted them that 
he had traced a rebel officer to a farm-house dis- 
tant only half a mile. They marched instantly 
on the place, surrounded the house, and the search 
commenced, hot and furious. 

" Nobody appeared to offer them opposition, 
and the house was as quiet as if there were not a 
living creature in it. The officers remained out- 
side, and soon the fellow who had raised the hal- 
loo stepped out of the house, carrying a greeting 
bairn in his arms. After him walked a lady with 
hair and dress disarranged, and a face white as 
a fine Holland sheet, but steady as a rock. 

" She pleaded with them piteously to spare the 
life of her bairn, and the soldiers threatened to 
stick it on the point of their bayonets unless she 
confessed where the father lay hidden. 

" She begged them to spare the child, but would 
not answer the question. 

"The bayonets were fixed, the bairn raised 
high in the arms of a big rascal as if holding it 
ready to be impaled. 

" Still the woman pleaded, and would not hear 
the condition on which alone her prayer would be 
granted. 

"They said they would count six, and then 
proceed to the execution, if she did not yield. 
They began to count ; and she did not flinch un- 
til she observed Outram, who was grimlv watch- 
ing what passed. Then she trembled to her heels 
and groaned, sinking on the ground, for she con- 
cluded that there was neither pity nor mercy to 
expect from him for the wife and infant of Cor- 
bet of Dowiemuir. 

" It was the lady herself Outram was looking 
at : his enemy and all that was precious to him 
were at his mercy. No man ever had a fairer 
opportunity of wreaking a terrible vengeance on 
his foe, without moving a finger ; he had only to 
remain silent, and he was assured of the utter- 
most retaliation for whatever he might have suf- 
fered. 

" He turned to my father, who was curious as 
to what he would do. 

" * You must command here,' he said, with big 
sobs in his throat, and turning his back on the 
scene ; * but save the bairn and spare the wom- 
an.' 

" The child was placed on the ground beside 
its mother, who looked with wide parched eyes 
at her preserver, recognizing his kindness and yet 
doubting him. She seemed to have lost the power 
of moving or speaking ; hut when she saw the 
ioldiers set fire to the house at the four corners, 



she started, clutching the bairn to her bosom, 
trembling and moaning, her blood-shot eyes leap- 
ing from her head in fright. 

" When she saw the flames spring up to the 
thatch, and heard the burning joists crackle, she 
louped to her feet, and walked straight over to 
Hugh Outram. 

" 'Sir/ she said, "you were once my friend ; 
it was Heaven's will that I should lose your friend- 
ship ; but you are a man, and I — a woman nigh 
mad with pain. My husband, he lies in there, 
sick and wounded sore, so that he can not move, 
and, without help, must die in the flame. You 
are his foe, at home and in the field ; but, sir, he 
is my husband and the father of my bairn, and — 
I love him.' 

"Hugh Outram stood glowering at the blaze 
that was working out his worst spite. The devil 
bade him stand still ; but he looked at the wom- 
an's face ; he listened to the greeting bairn, and 
he made answer, 

" 'Madam, your husband was my worst foe, 
but that shall not make me the less your friend. 
He has taken from me my best hope, but he shall 
not take from me your respect or my own.' 

" She first stared at him, not knowing what he 
meant to do, and aye the house was burning, and • 
the flames grew bigger. 

" He cried to my father — 

" ' Turn your face another way, Pitna, that you 
may not see me. Call off the lads, haste down 
the glen with them, and I will deliver the traitor 
to you without fail.' 

"My father guessed what he was meaning, 
and in pity for the lady did not say a word to the 
contrary. He called the soldiers together, and 
making them believe that the rebel had escaped 
down the glen, led them away in full chase. 

"Outram asked the lady where her man was 
hidden : she feared to answer, for she had heard 
him promise to deliver the traitor. He pointed 
to the burning house, saying, 

"'Trust me.' 

" She told him what he required to know, and 
he marched into the house, the flames hissing at 
him and scorching his clothes, the beams crack- 
ling above him and tumbling about him, the 
smoke fluffing in his face, choking and blinding 
him. But, in spite of flame and smoke, he made 
his way to the hiding-place of the rebel and found 
him lying as though he were already dead. Ou- 
tram lifted his enemy in his arms and carried him 
out from the fiery grave to the place where Mis- 
tress Corbet was on her knees praying God to 
help and shield her true friend. 

" He laid him down on the ground beside her. 
First she looked at her guidman, and saw that 
life was in him vet, and next she looked up at 
her friend ; but she could not speak a word. She 
saw that the hair was nearly burnt off his head, 
and his left hand was scarred, so that it bore the 
mark until the day he died. She tore her gown 
and tied a strip of it round his hand. Then she 
got water from the well and bathed her man's 
head and face while the bairn was croodling on 
his breast. 

"Outram got a horse and conveyed them five 
miles up the glen to a shepherd's bigging, near 
Loch Fey ; he was obliged to hold Corbet in the 
saddle the whole road, and there was no SDeecbL 
passed between litem. 
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cot and was going away, the lady lifted up her 
bairn — a lassie, I ought to have told you — and 
bade her kiss him. The wee thing put her arms 
round his neck and cuddled him, and he trembled 
like a willow wand in a storm. Mistress Corbet 
stooped down with big tears in her een now and 
kissed his hand. 

" 'God will bless you, sir,' was all that she 
could say. 

" He went and looked at Corbet where he lay, 
helpless and insensible, but beginning to breathe 
in a natural way. 

'"He will live,' said Outram, stepping to the 
door, 'and I hope you will be happy. Think 
on me whiles ; I am paying a high price for a 
kind place in your memory — and I am content.' 

"She did not understand then how high the 
price was that he was prepared to pay ; but after- 
wards she heard it all from my father. 

"To him Outram went as fast as he could, 
and found him at the place where they had camp- 
ed during the night. 

"'I promised to deliver the traitor to you, 
Fitna,' he said, as quietly as though there was 
nothing out of the ordinary in what he was do- 
ing, 'and I keep faith with you. I am he — 
there is my sword.' 

" He laid the sword down, and my father took 
it up, after staring at him a minute, fancying he 
was mad. 

"'I understand you,' Fitna answered. 'I 
know what you have done, and — although it was 
rash and perilous — damn it, sir, I think you act- 
ed nobly. Take back your sword ; I can keep a 
secret.' 

" ' No,' said Outram, shaking his head, ' that 
would involve you in the penalty for my treason.' 

" He went straight to Cumberland himself, 
and the ftuke received him graciously enough; 
for his repute was high. 

" ' What is the penalty, Excellency, for an of- 
ficer under your command who aids a rebel to es- 
cape ?' he asked. 

" 'Death,' cried the duke, loud and fierce. 

" 'Then I yield to my fate,' he said, and told 
what he had done. 

"His Grace was furious, and Outram was ar- 
rested. But his past services pleaded for him, 
and the President Forbes, with other gentlemen 
of weight, and whose adherence to the Govern- 
ment was beyond doubt, joined in an appeal for 
clemency. The duke had not the grace to ap- 
preciate Outram's conduct, but he had discretion 
enough not to proceed to extremity in such a case 
as this. So the only punishment inflicted on 
Outram was the cancelling of his commission, 
and that he did not regard as any loss. He was 
liberated, and spent his days usefully at home. 

• 
" That's my story, Balquherrie, and whenever 
you are tempted to do an ungenerous act, think 
of Hugh Outram. But now, gentlemen, for the 
point of the story ; it lies in this, that our friend 
Balquherrie will to-morrow give his name to the 
descendant of Mistress Corbet — that is, Annie 
Blair. I believe Hugh Outram would have re- 
joiced in the match, and would have looked on 
it as some recompense for his sacrifice. It's 
maybe just the fancy of an old man, but I can 
not help thinking that there is in this event the 
proper sequel to the story I have been telling you. 
In the past generation the master of Balquherrie 



served the Corbets at their sorest need ; and in 
the present — I may say, I am sure, without of- 
fense — a Corbet comes forward to rescue Balqu- 
herrie. Drink, sirs, to the memory of Hugh 
Outram and to the future guidwife of his house." 
The response was made with brimming glasses, 
and thorough good-will. 



CHAFTER XXIII. 

THE FEET-WASHING. 

But while his friends were loudly congratula- 
ting him, and forecasting all sorts of bliss for him, 
Balquherrie sat shading his face with his hand, 
his head bent forward, and presenting any thing 
rather than the appearance of a happy bridegroom 
whose brightest hopes were on the point of real- 
ization. 

At first he had listened to Sir Andrew with a 
smile which appealed to his guests to indulge the 
whim of the oldest friend of his family ; but grad- 
ually he had begun to be restless in his chair, and 
his countenance darkened as if with the shadow 
of some disagreeable fancy. Then he stooped, 
hiding his face. 

Now he lifted his head with a jerk, forced a 
laugh, protested that he was proud to have had 
such a forebear, and wished that he had been wor- 
thy of him. In the mean while, he would drain 
a cup of thanks to Fitnafour. 

The proposal was hailed gleefully ; it gave the 
key-note to the proceedings for the next two 
hours, and toast followed toast with thirsty rapid- 
ity. The conversation became louder and some- 
what confused ; two-thirds of the guests became 
demonstrative, the rest became drowsy, but con- 
tinued to fill and empty their glasses with me- 
thodical regularity. Every body's health was 
drunk twice at least, and the toasts were inter- 
spersed with "sentiments," in order to afford 
more frequent occasions for the use of the bottle. 

Thus, Creelslap, who prided himself upon being 
an expert at this sort of thing, "May the fire 
never darken and the bottle never toom ;" and 
Tillietoghead, " May ilka night be blythe as this, 
and aye the morn be free of sorrow ;" and Cair- 
nadon, in a maudlin state, "May the hinges of 
friendship never rust, nor the wings of love lose 
a feather." 

It was a point of honor that the glasses should 
be drained — " clean cap out " — to every toast or 
sentiment No heel-taps were allowed ; and the 
man who was detected in an attempt to evade 
the law was denounced as a traitor to the host 
and to his convivial comrades. 

Three hours' steady drinking at this pace suf- 
ficed to empty several chairs, the occupants of 
which had silently glided under the table, where 
they sent up loud snores to increase the din of 
the conversation, which was now earned on in the 
loudest key. 

Creelslap maintained his seat with supreme 
gravity, watching an opportunity to say some- 
thing disagreeable. He provoked a quarrel more 
than once, which was only appeased by the in- 
terference of the host, who luckily, but strangely, 
retained an unusual degree of composure. 

Tillietoghead, whose obesity had been made 
the butt t>f sundry jokes, offered to prove his 
agility by dancing a Highland fling on the table 
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as it stood, covered with bottles and glasses, and 
wagered any amount that he would not break or 
disturb one of them. He got up unsteadily to 
put his boast to the proof, amidst mingled laugh- 
ter, taunts, and appeals to forbear. 

*' Whistle the tune, some of you," he shouted, 
and he began to whistle and hum alternately 
himself, producing the most unmusical sounds, 
which were, however, in harmony with the nasal 
chorus sustained by the gentlemen under the ta- 
ble, and whose repose was seriously threatened 
by the captain's exploit. 

"Keep your seat, man," said Balquherrie, 
pressing him down on the chair ; " we know you 
have done it before, and we'll take it for granted 
you could do it again." 

The captain had done it before, when his form 
had been lither than it was now, and he had just 
wit enough left to understand that it was more 
discreet to take advantage of the past glory, and 
to permit his project to be frustrated. So he 
kept his seat, muttering and wagering that he 
could do it, if Balquherrie would let him. 

Two of the steadiest of the party had quitted 
the room during the disturbance. They re-ap- 
peared, carrying a large tubful of water, into 
which they had emptied a bucketful of soot. 

"Ay, ay, the feet-washing," was the guttural 
exclamation of the company. 

The tub was set down. Balquherrie was 
seized ; he struggled against his aggressors, and 
in doing so they rolled against the sideboard with 
a tremendous shock. One of the remaining two 
pieces of Hugh Outram's crystal was knocked 
down and smashed into fragments on the floor. 

" Confound yon !" laughed Balquherrie, "there 
is another piece of my luck gone !" 

He was carried to the tub, his boots and stock- 
ings torn off, and his " breeks " rolled up, then 
he was placed in the sooty water and well splash- 
ed with it. Every body tried to get a hand in 
the washing : the rafters vibrated with the roars 
of laughter, as the convivial company tumbled over 
one another in the scramble to approach the tub, 
and all the while the water was recklessly spat- 
tered about, so that when Balquherrie had es- 
caped from his tormentors and fled from the room, 
his friends had the appearance of a party of 
sweeps who had come out to a feast unwashed. 

The two who had brought in the tub carried it 
out, and proceeded with it to the stable. There 
they discovered Creelslap's pony — a gray one. 
With the help of a little more water, and a good 
deal more soot, they converted the pony into a 
black one. 

When its owner, in a state which rendered 
walking, unaided, impossible, and speech a diffi- 
cult accomplishment, beheld the discolored ani- 
mal, he blinked and stared, and rubbed his eyes, 
stammering at length — 

" Deil take it ! — that's not my beast." 

* ' Deed is it, " said one of the jokers. * * What's 
wrong?" 

" Wrong !— he's black's the lum." 

"What about it? He has just changed his 
coat, like his betters." (Creelslap had done that 
at the last election.) 

The gibe roused him, and, with a desperate ef- 
fort to maintain his reputation as a wit, he re- 
torted, 

" Hoot no, man, it's not that ; the poor brute 
lias just turned black and blue with the fleg lie's 



gotten at sight of his master in such ill com- 
pany." 

The laird of Cairnadon was also bent on leav- 
ing the party, but after staggering round the room 
several times in pursuit of the door, he got astride 
a chair and fell asleep, in the conviction that he 
was quietly riding home. 

Tillietoghead and three or four others kept 
their places at the table, awaiting the return of 
their host, and steadily drinking until the day- 
light made them aware that it was time to make 
ready for the journey homeward. 

Pitnafour had, unobserved, retired for the night 
during the performance of the feet-washing. 

Balquherrie, in escaping from the room, had 
gone to his chamber, where he washed and dress- 
ed himself as if to begin the sport anew. But 
instead of returning to his friends, he descended 
to the library. He was flushed and excited, but 
his step was firm. 

He sat down, drawing writing materials to- 
wards him. A few minutes he remained chew- 
ing the stump of the pen, frowning and staring 
into vacancy. Then, as if quickened by some 
memory to carry out the resolution which had 
brought him thus far, he began to write hurried- 
ly. There was no hesitation in his manner, no 
pause in the course of his pen until he had con- 
cluded the letter, with its full signature. 

With a business-like air he folded up the let- 
ter, addressed and sealed it, stamping it with a 
large ring he had on his finger. He placed the 
letter in his pocket, buttoned up his coat, and 
folded a plaid across his shoulders. 

He stepped into the hall cautiously, as if afraid 
of being observed. He snatched up a hat and 
approached the door. He opened it and looked 
out. 

The snow was still falling, the wind still sweep- 
ing along in violent gusts, bringing with it the 
half-smothered sound of Dundarroch Linn. 

He glanced back to make sure that nobody 
saw him, and then he stepped out, closing the 
door gently after him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MIRK, MIRK, IS THIS MIDNIGHT HOUR." 



Angus waded through the snow with the vig- 
or of frenzy and all its blind indifference to haz- 
ard or hardship. 

Instinctively he turned towards the hills. He 
saw them rising like a white wall against the dim 
horizon, and he moved straight upon them, un- 
der the wild impulse to climb their heights, so 
that he might groan out his despair beyond hu- 
man hearing. He wanted to get away to utter 
solitude, where he might be sure that no one 
would know his misery and mock at it. 

In great whirlwinds the drifting snow dashed 
at him, staggering him at times with its violence ; 
but he bowed his head to the storm and pushed 
forward undaunted. He felt no cold, for his 
blood was at fever heat ; his brain seemed to be 
on fire. His feet sunk deep at every step ; but 
he was insensible to fatigue. He felt as if pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit, which could be exorcised 
only by the fiercest exertion. 
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ployment to save his reason ; he was, in fact, try- 
ing to outstride all sense of his circumstances, and 
of the loss which he had himself acknowledged 
to he inevitable. 

What had he done? With his own hand he 
had resigned the prize of his life ; with his own 
hand he had destroyed the solitary chance which 
fortune had given him to recover it. 

The generous impulse which had prompted the 
sacrifice sunk in his eyes into the wretched cate- 
gory of cowardice, in the moments of his an- 
guish. He half repented what he had done. 

"It was the conduct of a weak fool," he 
groaned, battling wildly through the snow, "and 
not that of a brave man. It was no generosity, 
it was my own cursed vanity that drove me to it. 
Oh, miserable, cringing hound " (grating his teeth 
in bitter spite against himself)! "you bargained 
for credit to yourself without counting what she 
might suffer." 

He bounded forward, spurred to new fury by 
the thought. 

"Brave, true, generous!" he cried, laughing 
heartily — "a pitiful smaik, as my mother said. 
A brave fellow, knowing that a woman cared for 
him as I know Annie cares for me, would have 
fought for her to the last breath, in defiance of 
father, friends, and fortune." 

One is never more wretched than when self- 
convicted of being a fool, without being able to 
descry the slightest prospect of amending his fol- 
ly. Angus was in that position. As soon as 
the honest motives which had impelled him to 
the course he had taken became confounded with 
weakness, the result of it all appeared insupport- 
able. 

What was there to have hindered him, he ar- 
gued now, to have persuaded Annie to break the 
bonds which held her from him? She would 
have yielded had he persisted — he was sure of 
that. * What was there to have hindered him ex- 
posing Balquherrie's crime, and so raising a bar- 
rier against the marriage that even Comrie would 
not have attempted to override? There was 
nothing save his own pitiful weakness in tamely 
submitting where he should have fought with all 
his might and cunning. 

He gnashed his teeth, and cursed his stupidity 
with painful sincerity. And it was all to no pur- 
pose : he might groan and writhe as he pleased ; 
he had himself disarmed himself, and the enemy 
whom he might have crushed with a word would 
undisputed claim the victory. 

The white glistening snow was crunched under 
his feet with vicious energy; he struck at the 
blinding drift furiously with his staff, as if he were 
cutting his way through hostile ranks. 

It was maddening to feel himself so helpless, 
and the opposing elements of his life so strong. 

Around him stretched the great white plain, 
dotted here and there with the red glimmering 
lights of farmers' and cottars' fires ; before him 
rose the huge white wail, which seemed to recede 
as he advanced. The trees, bending under the 
weight of their snowy coats, quivering in the wind 
and dropping at intervals big clots of snow that 
made a dull thud as they fell, assumed fantastic 
and ghostly forms. They seemed to be stooping 
towards him and receding, and the wind, sough, 
soughing through them, gave them voices that 
laughed and shrieked in mockery at his anguish. 
He crossed the Utile foot-bridge of the Black- 



burn where he had parted with Annie, where he 
had made a brave struggle between his passion 
and his sense of duty, and where his better *elf 
had conquered. He bad remembered then the 
superstition associated with the parting of lovers 
at a bridge ; and he recalled it now with the sad 
proof of its potency in his own case. They had, 
indeed, parted forever ; for to-morrow she wonld 
be the wife of the man who had betrayed him to 
ruin in heart and substance. 

The burn came roaring down from the hills, 
looking blacker than ever by contrast with the 
snow through which it made its dark course ; the 
flakes dropped on its breast, instantly dissolving 
and swelling the murky current. 

He fled from the spot as if it were a place un- 
hallowed, and in which lurked some special dan- 
ger for him. He passed Benjie's cot — the win- 
dow was aflame, and there was the sound, of 
voices within. Benjie was working late; for 
there were great demands upon his craft for new 
boots at Auld Yule, one of the customs of the oc- 
casion being that youth and elders should appear 
in a new suit of " claes " and new " shoon." 

Angus passed on, skirting Dundarroch Wood, 
and toiling through the defiles of Glendhu, choos- 
ing the f>aths which were difficult to traverse at 
any time, but most difficult and dangerous in a 
snow-storm. 

His senses became numbed and confused, he 
almost wished that he might tumble over some 
precipice and so end the bitter struggle of his life; 
but with the proverbial immunity of drunken men 
and bairns, he braved the most perilous passes, 
and still moved onward unscathed, uninterrupted. 

He lost consciousness of what he was doing or 
whither he was going, until, drowsy and stupefied 
with fatigue and the mad humor that was upon 
him, he found himself stumbling against a door. 
Doubtless his eye had been attracted by the light 
in the window, and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion had led him towards it. 

The door opened, and he staggered into the 
arms of a man. 

"Hullo!— what the deevil's this?" was the 
startled exclamation of the personage upon 
whom the visitor obtruded himself in this un- 
usual fashion; but his second exclamation was 
one of still greater surprise. "Angus Lamb, as 
I'm a leevin' sinner! Come awa ben, man — 
shouther up ! We thought it was the gaugers. 
My saaker, as thae Frenchers say, but you gar'd 
us loup." 

The door was closed and barred, and Angus 
was dragged into the middle of an apartment 
which was illumed by the blaze of a large peat 
fire and by the flame of a small oil cruse. The 
latter was placed on the tool end of a shoe-maker's 
stool, and on the other end sat Benjie Gcddes, 
with a boot between his knees, stolidly Waxing 
a thread, and staring at the intruder. 
■ It was Benjie's cot to which Angus had re- 
turned, having made a wide circuit, and being 
guided to this haven by some providential inspi- 
ration. His reason had little to do with it, for 
his senses were still so numbed that if he had re- 
mained another half-hour on the hills he would 
have dropped in the snow, and found the rest for 
which a little while ago he had been craving. 

The apartment into which he had been' admit- 
ted possessed the usual characteristics of the or- 
dinary peasant's cabin : earthen floor worn into 
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many hollows, a box bed, a dresser ornament- 
ed with dishes, among which yellow earthenware 
bowls predominated; tins glistening above the 
chimney-piece ; and the walls washed with yel- 
low ochre. The space was about ten feet sqnare. 

At present it was occupied by three persons, 
besides the new arrival. At one side of the ingle 
sat a plump and fair young lassie, in a brown 
short-gown and heavy gray petticoat. At the 
other side, seated on a three-legged stool, was a 
brawny and rough-looking fellow, who wore a 
close-fitting jacket, the back and sleeves of which 
were made of mole-skin, and the breast of red 
plush, ornamented with big white buttons. He 
had on his head a broad bonnet, and in the cen- 
tre of its crown was a ball of red worsted. At 
his feet lay a large dark gray plaid, a thick staff, 
and a collie dog, snoozing with its nose resting 
on the edge of the half of an old iron hoop which 
served as a fender. Dugald Brodie was the man's 
name ; he held about thirty acres of land up by 
Xioch Fey ; he dealt in cattle in a small way, and 
in a large way he was a whisky carlie— as the il- 
licit distillers of the "barley bree" were called 
by the country folk. 

The man who had with rough welcome drag- 
ged Angus in from the door was Jock Gaibraith. 

"What's wrang wi' you?" shoute^ Jock, 
giving him a shake; "the creature's doited wi' 
the cauld. Get up, Tibbie, and gie him a drap 
drink." 

The lass rose from her seat, which proved to 
be a small keg that her petticoats had been ar- 
ranged to conceal when the party, at the approach 
of the guest, had been alarmed by the idea that it 
was the gauger who was upon them. 

She took a wooden cappy (bowl) and half filled 
it with whisky. 

"There, take a whitter o't," cried the Deil, 
presenting the cappy to Angus, who still stood 
dumb and confused ; " sup it up, man, itll warm 
the cockles aff your heart." 

Angus drank, slowly at first, and then with 
more eagerness as he felt the reviving influence 
of the spirit in his veins. His entertainer would 
not permit him to set the vessel down until it had 
been emptied ; and when that feat had been ac- 
complished, the warmth of the place, combined 
with the effect of the whisky, revived him. His 
blood was stirred, and his pulse quickened ; but 
his head felt dizzy and unnaturally light. He 
had taken more whisky in this one draught than 
he had ever taken before in a whole day. 

He experienced a curious desire to laugh, while 
his jaw awkwardly refused to move without a great 
effort, and his lips were stiff as if still frozen. He 
muttered thanks somewhat indistinctly, and Jock 
brought him close to the fire, forcing him down 
on the keg which Tibbie had quitted. 

" You'll be all right in a minute ; sit down and 
warm yourself," said Jock, "and maybe you'll 
let ns ken what has brought you to this part of 
the world when a'body thought you was in Ire- 
land." 

" I finished what I had to do there," answered 
Angus, thickly, and pausing between eacn word, 
finding utterance difficult, "and I came home — 
home!" 

He echoed the last word in a sad whisper to 
himself. 

Benjie continued his work, boring holes in the 
leather, and giving a grunt like a distressed sow 



at every thrust of the awl, and every time he tight- 
ened the thread, looking up between each move- 
ment to stare at his guest, but never addressing 
him. Brodie maintained his seat, staring at the 
man too ; and Tibbie Mitchell — Benjie's grand- 
daughter and housekeeper — leaning against the 
dresser, also eyed him curiously, but with genuine 
sympathy on her smiling face, which was clean 
and shining. 

The Deil stood over him, grinning, and in a 
manner taking charge of him. 

"And what put it intil your head to come out 
on such a night as this ?" he queried. "There's 
Dugald ventured doon frae the hill wi' a bit keg- 
gie, thinking he would have a clear road in the 
storm ; but he has stuck here, and's no like to 
win ony farther." 

"Come out? Oh, just to rax my legs," re- 
sponded Angus, with a guttural laugh. 

" When did you come hame ?" 

" This afternoon — there, I'm coming to, thank 
you. I can not make out what it was came over 
me — the cold, I suspect. The day after to-mor- 
row is Auld Yule, is it not ?" 

"It is that." 

Jock scratched his head in bewilderment at the 
curious expression and tone of Angus. 

"And there's to be a wedding to-morrow at 
Comrie, and a funeral somewhere else likelv. Are 
you bidden to the show, Jock ? Hoots, I'm clav- 
ering. Give me another dram, that I may wish 
you a blithe Yule and many of them. I'm not 
like to be among you next Yule." 

His strange humor, in which he glanced wildly 
from one topic to another, made even Gaibraith 
less garrulous than usual, and it entirely restrained 
the others from speech. His presence, in fact, 
communicated to them something of his own dis- 
comfort. Tibbie guessed what was the matter 
with him the moment he referred to the forth- 
coming marriage, and, like a woman, she pitied 
him and blamed Annie. So when he asked for 
another dram, she supplied it promptly, saying to 
herself, 

"Puir lad, itll maybe do him good, and hell 
be nane the waur ony way." 

"Here's to you," he said, repeating the cus- 
tomary salutation of the season, and drained the 
cappy a second time without any solicitation. He 
had thrown prudence to the winds, and relished 
the dull, stupefying effect of the liquor on his 
brain. 

Then the cappy went round — Tibbie just 
" pree'd " it, in order to grace the good-wishes 
she had to repeat — Benjie, Dugald, and Jock 
drank off their potions, drew breath, and smacked 
their lips, as if ready for as much more. 

" I'll go now," said Angus, rising cautiously. 

He was perfectly aware that he was drunk, and 
did his best to act and speak as if he were quite 
sober. The sensation was a novel one, and a re- 
lief to the frantic pain he had been suffering. 

"Steady!" cried Jock, grasping his arm as 
he lurched towards the dresser, and nearly tum- 
bled against Tibbie, who nimbly stepped aside ; 
"steady, lad, and let the lass abee. Better bide 
here awhile wi' us till we see if it stops snowing." 

Angus balanced himself, smiled at the curious 
waywardness of his limbs, and deliberately framed 
a sentence before he attempted to answer. 

"No, Jock,xV«CD^iwx^\^«i. ^\a^xv&&— 
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He fixed his eyes on the door, calculated the 
distance, and, somewhat to his own surprise, walk- 
ed steadily to it. 

The Deil unbolted the door and let him out. 

"The moon's rising, and it's not snowing near 
so bad as it was. Keep straight forrit, and mind 
your feet at the burn," was the last counsel which 
the old soldier gave to Angus. 

"All right," he muttered, in reply. 

He walked half a dozen yards steadily, but the 
snow clogged his feet, and he began to swing from 
side to side. He stumbled several times ; but re- 
covered himself promptly, and was amused rather 
than vexed by his own awkwardness. He halted 
once or twice to balance himself, and to make 
another fair start, concentrating his eyes upon the 
glistening white ground. 

Thus occupied, he lost the reckoning of his 
course. He forgot the directions of places, and 
when he rose after another fall, he could not tell 
which way he had come, or which way he should 
proceed. 

He remembered that if he kept the wood on 
the right-hand side he could not miss the way. 
But at present there were trees on both sides of 
him, and he found it difficult to distinguish which 
belonged to the wood, and which to the strip of 
plantation that belted the road for some distance 
facing the wood. 

However, with the reckless bravado of one 
whose wits are confused with drink, he decided 
on his course, and marched forward stoutly. 

The gusty wind shook him considerably, but it 
refreshed him at the same time. He felt strong: 
new light seemed to have dawned on him, and a 
deil-may-care mood supplanted his former frenzy. 

He had reached the stage of inebriety in which 
men brag or become maudlin ; and as he swung 
along the road anyhow, he bragged. 

What should he care for anv woman on earth ? 
— or any man either ? He had been deceived by 
the one, he had been cheated by the other ; but 
he could survive it all, and profit by the bitter les- 
son they had taught him. Henceforth he would 
be selfish, he would be callous. He would pursue 
his own objects, and win them by any trick of 
brute force or cunning that he could command. 
He would think only of his own gain, and noth- 
ing of another's loss. 

That was the only way to succeed in this world, 
in which there was no goodness, no honesty, no 
truth — in which the number of pounds a man 
owned was the standard of his worth. 

He would have no more sentimentalisms ; he 
would be hard, cruel, practical — he would suc- 
ceed! 

He felt all that ; and he uttered it with the 
fierce conviction of his own sincerity in saying it 
that the last stage of despair had taught him. 
Underlying it all, penetrating it all, was the harsh 
note of utter despondency. 

He was only bragging because he felt himself 
so helpless. 

His truer self rose in abhorrence of the infi- 
delity that was prompting his thoughts, and he 
bragged the more loudly with drunken despera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, he forgot that he had not crossed 
the Black-burn. He halted suddenly, and looked 
round with a dull, indifferent gaze. 

The wind had abated, and was heard only at 
intervals moaning through Dundarroch Wood. 



The snow had ceased to fall, and the moon was 
shining with cold brilliancy upon the white-man- 
tled earth. 

In the pauses of the wind there was a mysteri- 
ous stillness that chilled and awed the man, doll 
as his senses were. Every thing around him 
looked so pure, and his thoughts had been so 
black, it seemed to his fancy as if nature rebuked 
him. 

The whirlwind of passion which had been surg- 
ing within him was abruptly checked ; and the 
calm which succeeded the storm, lately roaring so 4 
boisterously, roused him as from a nightmare. 
He passed his hand across bis brow, then pressed 
his head with both hands, trying to collect his 
scattered senses, to recollect what had passed and 
to comprehend where he was. The strange si- 
lence tortured him, and the bold sad light of the 
moon, which made the snow glitter alarmingly in 
his eyes, bewildered rather than aided him in his 
endeavor to distinguish the landmarks around 
him. 

A gust of wind sweeping through the wood and 
breaking the mysterious quietude brought him re- 
lief, and he drew breath. 

He advanced about fifty yards, and then he 
heard a low rumbling sound as of water. He fol- 
lowed the sound toilfulry, and when he halted again 
he discovered a black gulf on either side of him 
passing under the snow-covered path, and heard 
the hollow roar of a water-fall. 

He knew then that he was on Dundarroch Brig, 
within a little distance of Balquherrie, the place 
which, next to Mill o' Comrie, he desired most 
to avoid. 

He was still confused as to localities, however, 
and there was only one means by which he could 
regain a knowledge of his position ; that was to 
find the gate of Balquherrie. 

He advanced, and discovered the gate. The 
moment he made sure of it he shrunk back as if 
from a scathing fire. He retraced his steps, sat- 
isfied now as to his route. He sunk up to the 
knee at every step. 

In the centre of the bridge, with the black gorge 
on either side, for there seemed to be no parapet 
to protect the passenger, he was brought to an 
abrupt standstill by running atilt against a man, 
who, with bead bowed, watching his steps, had 
been proceeding in the direction whence he had 
just come. 

Both men looked up ; both uttered an excla- 
mation of amazement. 

"Angus!" 

"Balquherrie!" 

The first was a mere expression of surprise, the 
second was a cry of alarm and repugnance. 

There they stood face to face, the man who 
had been wronged and the man who had wrong- 
ed him, both dumb. The snow lying on every 
thing around, the moon shining with pitiless clear- 
ness upon them, and a strange stillness in the air 
that was only made the more apparent by the 
deep rumbling of the linn. 

They were motionless as well as dumb, and for 
a moment they remained as if frozen to the earth. 

Balquherrie broke the spell that was upon them 
with a hearty ejaculation of content. 

" On my soul I'm glad to see you, Angus. I 
did not know you had come back ; but I'm glad 
of it, for now I can explain to you ; and I am the 
better pleased that I have done what I have done 
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to-night before knowing that you were here, what- 
ever you came for." 

The laird thought that Angus had returned for 
the purpose of exposing him, and that he would 
do so. Angus thought that the laird wished now 
merely to persuade him not to do what he had 
already placed it out of his power to do. 

" Out of the road !" he cried, all his frenzy re- 
turning as he attempted to pass Balquherrie. 

"What the deil's wrong with you? Stand 
still, you gowk ; I want to speak to you." 

Angus trembled like one in mortal terrror. 
Yet he was no coward ; and at present he was in 
the desperate mood in which even timorous men 
are capable of foolhardy actions. He spoke threat- 
eningly, but in the shrill piteous tone of one who 
makes a last appeal to be saved from some vague 
peril: 

" Keep away from me, Balquherrie, keep away. 
For your own sake — for the Lord's sake—do not 
touch me or speak to me. Oh ! I have prayed 
that we might never meet, and the foul fiend has 
conspired against me to bring this about. I'm not 
myself when I think of the morn and see you 
standing before me. I'm not myself, I can not 
answer for myself. Pass on, man, pass on and 
avoid me, now and in the future, as you would 
avoid — whatever you most fear or hate." 

** Oh, buff!" said the laird impatiently, " you'll 
change your tune in a minute." 

*' Out of the road I" repeated Angus, quivering 
with passion. 

He passed him, but Balquherrie had gripped 
his coat and held him fast. Angus turned furi- 
ously, swinging his heavy black-thorn staff over 
his head as if about to fell the man ; but recol- 
lecting himself in time he flung the staff away to 
save himself from the temptation of striking with 
it. 

* 'Stand a minute, confound you !" cried the 
laird, keeping a firm grasp of his coat. "I 
have something to say that you must hear, 
and—" 

" Eternal curses upon you!" shrieked Angus, 
clutching the man's throat with the fury of a ma- 
niac and hurling him off with all a maniac's 
strength. 

Balquherrie reeled backward, his foot slipped, 
and with a terrible shriek, that seemed to be 
echoed and re-echoed through the still air, he 
disappeared over the parapet of the bridge. 

Angus remembered with the peculiar lucidity 
of one in a fearful dream that the Cadger's Hole 
lay just beneath the place where his enemy had 
fallen. 

There was a moment of intense silence ; then 
a strange voice raised a halloo that, to the guilty 
one's ear, was like the attacking shout of the 
avenger, and, scared, horrified, shivering with the 
terror of what he had done and its consequences, 
he turned and fled from the spot. 

The halloo which he had heard pursued him, 
and every breath of wind multiplied the sound 
until a thousand demons seemed to be shrieking 
after him in full chase. 

To his horrified imagination, the deafening 
sound by-and-by formed words, and they cried, 

" What hast thou done?" 

Again they cried, 

44 And now art thou cursed from the earth." 



And a third time they cried, 

"When thou tillest the ground it shall not 
henceforth yield unto thee her strength ; a fu- 
gitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth." 

In the eerie hush of nature he heard the voice 
pronounce the words in his ears, loud and awful. 
It was no mere fancy to him ; it was real as the 
crime he had perpetrated. The condemnation* 
uttered of old on the slayer of a brother was re- 
peated to him now, and shuddering he covered 
his eves and fled. 

But he could not escape the dread avenger, 
Conscience. He might shut his eyes and stuff 
his ears, it was without avail. The voice which 
frightened him so was within himself; and it 
would never leave him. He would have cried for 
mercy, but he felt that he deserved none and 
could expect none. 

He strained every sinew to make speed in get- 
ting away from the scene of disaster ; but his feet 
were weighted with his guilt, and they were heavy 
as lead. 

He entered the wood and scrambled forward 
blindly in the darkness. Clots of snow fell upon 
him, sharp branches struck at him, tearing his 
clothes and tearing his flesh ; and at every touch 
he started with a half-smothered cry of alarm, in 
the fancy that it was the officers of justice laying 
hands upon him. 

He had not been able to bear the light that 
was on the road, for every mound, and shrub, and 
tree it had revealed had assumed the threatening 
forms of pursuers. He could not bear the light, 
because he felt as if his guilt were stamped on his 
brow, and that the first person who met him would 
see it and arrest him. But the darkness became 
even worse to bear ; for in it he saw the distort- 
ed visage of his victim, just as it had flashed on 
him in the moonlight when he had fallen back- 
ward and appeared to be swallowed up by the 
snow. 

The face lay always before the fugitive, sus- 
pended in the air, and expressing alarm and re- 
proach. It was not the face of a foe now ; it 
was that of one whom he would have given his 
soul for, if he could have recalled him to life ! It 
was terrible to the guilty one's vision. 

Then the shrill cry he had uttered as he fell 
rang through the man's brain, and the vibrations 
were like the blows of a fiery rod of iron. And 
always that inner voice was repeating the judg- 
ment, "A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be 
in the earth." 

He passed through the wood and wandered up 
Glendhu. He had no consciousness of the lapse 
of time ; ages of torture seemed to have inter- 
vened since he had stood on Dnndarroch Brig, 
when he stumbled upon a shepherd's shieling in 
the glen. The erection was not much bigger 
than a dog's kennel, and was intended merely to 
afford shelter during a passing storm. It was 
about four feet high, built of loose stones, and 
roofed with branches and turf. 

Angus crawled into this shelter through the 
opening left for the purpose, from which the wind 
had partly swept the snow. 

He crouched down, shivering, utterly worn out 
with fatigue and numbed with cold. The endur- 
ance of mind and body had reached its luxuk. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MABRIAOE-DAY. 

Susan was bustling about for hours by candle- 
light on the morning of the marriage-day. Be- 
fore breakfast-time she had the table set for din- 
ner in the biggest room of the house. There 
were to be a good many more guests than the 
place would accommodate ; and it was arranged 
that the company should be dividedjnto three 
parties, and the one dine after the otter. Not- 
withstanding this plan, there was a good deal of 
contrivance necessary to make the most of the 
available space, and consequently Susan was 
busy. 

Comrie rose with his grin, and continued to 
.grin all the morning. He lost his temper two 
or three times while dressing, for on this high 
occasion he was particular about his appearance, 
and, as every body was busy with other matters, 
he did not receive the attendance which he re- 
quired in making his toilet even on ordinary 
market-days and Sabbaths. Usually he had his 
three daughters to find whatever he wanted, and 
he kept them fairly occupied in doing so for half 
an hour. But on this day he shouted for Susan, 
Jess, and Annie without receiving any response, 
and he trotted about the room with his braces dan- 
gling behind him, like a two-fanged tail, loudly 
complaining of the neglect he had to endure. Susan 
darted in to the rescue, and pointing to his clothes, 
which she had laid out for him on the bed, sharp- 
ly inquired if he thought they had nothing else to 
do but wait on him on such a day as this. She 
darted out again before he could answer. 

Indignant at this treatment, he expressed his 
thankfulness that there would not be another 
wedding in the house for a while. But Susan did 
not hear the gibe, and he began to button his 
shirt in a passion. Off came a button, and he 
girned with rage, heartily cursing the button and 
shirt too. Susan, Jess, and Annie were sum- 
moned again, and this time Annie appeared. 

She was dressed just as usual ; she was very 
pale and quiet. Nobody looking at her would 
have suspected that all the bustle was on her ac- 
count, and that this was her wedding-day. There 
are few women who do not display some excite- 
ment on the morning of such an event ; but Annie 
displayed none. 

Comrie was too much irritated at the moment 
to think there was any thing out of place in the 
bride staying to sew a button on his shirt when 
she ought to have been preparing herself. She 
proceeded to work deftly with her needle and 
thread : then she helped him to fasten his black 
stock, and handed him the various articles of his 
attire just as he required them — doing it all with 
a sort of sad composure that contrasted curiously 
with the flurry of every body else. 

Suddenly he recollected that, although he had 
an important duty to perform that day, Annie had 
a still more important part to play, and he felt 
irritated again at the negligence of the others 
which had rendered her service necessary. 

" I'm sure you needna hae fashed yoursel'," he 
said, without the slightest sense that he had been 
in any way exacting or to blame. 

"It's the last time, father/' she said, giving a 

final brush to his bright blue coat with the big 

brass buttons, "and I like to do it, for it seems 

v though the things that used to worry me At 



whiles before were a* pleasure to me now that I'm 
not to do them any more." 

Susan appeared with amazement and indigna- 
tion in the toss of her head, and the sniff with 
which she spoke. 

"Losh be here, father, is it you that's to be 
married the-day or Annie ? Do you ken that it's 
ten o'clock ? the folk'll be coming in-by at eleven, 
and the minister will be here by twal, and no a 
steek of her claes has the lassie got on yet, and 
there's nae saying whether her gown will fit or 
no, for she's never tried it." 

" I'm coming, Susan," said Annie, submissive- 

" Time, too, I'm thinking ; as if yonr father 
was a bairn and couldna put on his ain duds — " 

"Haud your tongue, will you?" interrupted 
Comrie, asserting his authority, "when a' body 
speaks naebody bears. Annie does not need twa 
hours to put on a gown." 

"A gown ! Do you think that's a' she has to 
do ? She's got to put on every thing, frae her 
vera — hoots! you ken naething about it," ex- 
claimed the irate maiden, and marched off with 
her nose in the air, followed by Annie, whose 
cheeks were tingling. 

Susan's whole mind was occupied with the ar- 
rangements of the day ; if the tables were prop- 
erly laid, and- Annie properly dressed in time, 
her ambition would be satisfied. She had not a 
thought to spare for herself, and not one for her 
sister beyond the proper appointment of every 
thing in her honor. It never occurred to Susan 
that there could be any question as to the happi- 
ness of the bride, or she certainly would have di- 
rected a little of her energy to the purpose of 
such consolation as she might be able to offer in 
her dry matter-of-fact way. But to her mind 
every thing would be accomplished if she insured 
the orderly dispatch of the business in hand ; and 
to that object she devoted herself with unselfish 
enthusiasm. 

Annie did not disturb her by any complaints, 
or by a hint even of the pangs she was suffering. 
From the day on which she had given her con- 
sent to Balquherrie's suit she had not been heard 
to utter the name of Angus Lamb. She was do- 
ing her best to forget him, so far as never speak- 
ing of him could achieve that end. She was do- 
ing her best to prepare for the faithful fulfillment 
of her duties as the wife of the laird, so far as 
outward matters were concerned. 

In her heart she felt and trembled at the knowl- 
edge which was thrust upon her, in spite of every 
artifice one can use to cheat one's self, that she 
would never be a true wife to him, try as she 
might. She would respect him, for he had shown 
consideration for her and for Angus too — in a 
way ; but she would never be able to give her en- 
tire thought and hope to him as she believed a 
wife should do to her husband. She could think 
of his death and the probable advantages to herself 
without a shudder save at her own callousness. 

That was what frightened her worst of all ; she 
seemed to have grown so callous, so hard and 
cruel. She prayed with bitter sincerity that her 
heart might be softened and humbled. 

These, however, were matters of which none 
were aware, and which she would have, shrunk 
from making known tinder any circumstances. 
So she went about quietly, and apparently resign- 
ed to her fate, if not content with it, and nobody 
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guessed any thing of the moments in which her 
-whole nature rose in rebellion against what she 
was about to do, and only the thought that it was 
to assure a successful future for Angus stayed her 
from renouncing the compact she had made with 
Balquherrie, and setting at defiance the wishes 
and commands of her father. 

She followed Susan up to the little bedroom, 
where they discovered Mrs. Forbes busy at the 
mirror trying how the bride's wreath and gown 
suited her. Finding herself detected in this petty 
display of vanity, she turned spitefully to her sis- 
ters, with the exclamation, in a tone of pretended 
raillery, 

" Sirs the day, I thought you was never com- 
ing, and so I was thinking that as one was as 
good as another, I might take your place. My 
word, but the gown's braw enough to gar one 
wish to be in your shoon, Annie." 

" You're no like to take her place the day, ony 
way," said Susan, tartly, "so you had better put 
her in her ain shoon as quick's you can, and no 
idle awa the time looking at yoursel' in the glass. 
Wonder the mither of a bairn hasna mair gump- 
tion on a day like this." 

The reference to her matronly condition did not 
please Mrs. Forbes at all ; but knowing Susan's 
power of retort, and that she was likely to get the 
worst of an argument, while petulantly ashamed 
of the position in which she had been caught, she 
held her tongue, although her wounded vanity 
pledged itself to revenge on the first opportunity. 

The serious business of dressing the bride was 
immediately begun. Annie yielded passively to 
the manipulations of her sisters. She took no in- 
terest in»the " set" of her gown, or in the arrange- 
ment of her hair, and Susan speedily became ex- 
asperated at her indifference. 

"Put to your hand, woman, and let's ken wheth- 
er you like the thing or no," she cried. "Ane 
might as weel be dressing a wooden dollie as 
you." 

"Thank you, Susan," was the mild response ; 
| "yon are taking a heap of pains with me, and I 
wish it was in my power to make you feel it was 
worth while." 

" Susan's anxious to ken what to do when her 
own turn comes," commented Mrs. Forbes, who 
was snatching at everything with spiteful energy, 
and giving a saucy laugh as she spoke. 

"Ill make better o't nor you have done, or 
it'll never come," said Susan, sharp and angry. 

Mrs. Forbes affected not to mind that disagree- 
able remark, but catching up the snood — the usu- 
al head-gear oS maidens, which is laid aside after 
marriage — she addressed the bride with sly spleen, 

" Here's your snood, Annie ; it's a braw new 
silk one, and you'll not need it after to-day. It 
would last fifty years with good guiding ; you'd 
better give it to Susan." 

Annie was vexed by the petty carpings of her 
sisters ; but she knew by the result of former ef- 
forts that any attempt at mediation would only 
make matters worse. It was altogether a weari- 
some morning to the bride, and one of the sad- 
dest experiences of it was the discovery of the 
pitiful envy of. Mrs. Forbes. If she had only 
known how gladly Annie would have resigned 
every thing to have been permitted to change 
places with her, she would have been less en- 
vious. 

But the widow, without meaning any real nn- 
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kindness to her sister, saw the finery that sur- 
rounded her, noted every item of the extensive 
"providing, "and remembering the bare fashion 
in which she had been sent forth on her brief un- 
happy wedding career, felt by comparison that she 
had not been treated well, and much vexation of 
spirit was the consequence. 

Susan was called away to look after something 
which demanded her personal supervision. Mrs. 
Forbes was hooking the bride's dress. 

"You'll be pinched enough at the waist. I 
said they were making it over scrimp, but they 
would not heed me," she ejaculated, striving to 
make hook and eye meet. " I suppose you have 
not been told that Angus Lamb's come back ?" 

Annie's waist suddenly contracted, and the 
dress hooked easily. 

She was standing in front of the glass, and Mrs. 
Forbes, looking across her shoulder, saw a leaden 
hue spread over her face, while the lips became 
blue, and the eyes started as if there were a ghost 
before her instead of the reflection of herself. 
Her breathing ceased, and it seemed as if the 
words had petrified her. 

"Guid sen's!" cried the widow, frightened by 
this unpremeditated effect of her thoughtless 
speech, "you're no' to take ill again — what's 
wrong with you ?" 

She gave tl^p bride a rough shake to quicken 
her senses. 

Annie drew breath, and then she uttered a long 
weary sigh, in which her whole heart seemed to 
be trembling and bursting. Then she passed her 
hand over the startled eyes, and spoke in a feeble 
unsteady voice, 

"No, Jess, I'm not to be ill again — you need 
not be feared. Are you nearly done ?" 

" Just in a minute ; there's your hair to finish 
and the head-dress to put on. Sit down now." 

Annie obeyed, without a word in reference to 
the information which had so strongly affected 
her until the bridal wreath of bright orange blos- 
soms was placed on her head. She touched it 
lightly with her hand. 

"They can not make the flowers bloom in win- 
ter," she said, with a tone of bitterness, "and they 
give us these poor shams to wear." 

" They serve just as weel, and last longer — 
what ails you at them ?" 

' ' Nothing. They last longer, as you say, " was 
the meditative answer; and then suddenly — 
" where did you hear that Angus Lamb had come 
back ?" 

"One of the lads met Dugald Brodie this 
morning, and he said that Angus was at Benjie's 
last night." 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then 
bitterly, as if speaking to herself, 

"It's a pity that I was ill. I wish this had 
been over before he came back. I wish he may 
not have lost the chance of that farm." 

"What farm." 

" Whisht— don't speak of any thing concerning 
him again," she said quickly, shrinking from the 
whole subject. 

Mrs. Forbes stared at her. For the first time 
she began to be aware that she had been side by 
side with this girl from babyhood and yet did not 
know her. Somehow she was unable to answer 
her to-day as she would have dona ^«&ftKAai^ > <3t. 
as she "wkMYiw* woss^^N^^aaasi^ «k* S 5 *?^ 
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she mattered, proceeding to complete her own 
toilet ; " you want to hear nothing about him — 
haith, I would have been proud to count my old 
lads, and the more I had of them the more I'd 
think of mysel', and gar my man think of me for- 
bye." 

Annie was silent. 

Mrs. Forbes regarded her several times with an 
expression of amazement and curiosity, expecting 
to find her crying. But she sat quite still, her 
hands lying listlessly on her lap, her features cold 
and rigid as stone, her eyes dull and dry. It was 
like a figure of Despair that some one in cruel 
mockery had arrayed in the gay trappings of a 
bride. 

Angus had returned ; she feared to guess why : 
but she dared not now retract from the bargain she 
had made. If he had come to claim her, he came 
too late. She was waiting the arrival of the bride- 
groom and the minister to become the wife of an- 
other man. 

If he had been true to her — if he refused to take 
the fortune which she had won for him by the sac- 
rifice of her life — if he should blame her, scorn 
her, and misunderstand it all ! — she dared not 
think of that. She turned from it, shivering, for 
she wished to preserve his esteem to the last ; she 
would like even to know that he thought of her 
sometimes with a little gratitude, and then she 
would feel satisfied with what she was doing. 

The guests were arriving, a few of them in gigs, 
and they had found travelling extremely difficult 
in consequence of the depth of snow on the 
ground, but by far the greater number came 
mounted on sturdy Shetland ponies or on horses. 
The women-folk were similarly mounted, and 
many of them were seated on the same animal 
that carried a father, husband, or brother. The 
men were muffled in big gray overcoats ; a few 
in thick plaids ; the ladies wore long red mantles 
with hoods — very pretty and appropriate in, con- 
trast with the snow. 

The Sabbath stillness which had prevailed 
around the Mill o' Comrie was now broken by the 
sound of many voices, frequently rising in peals 
of sonorous laughter. 

Saunders was in high glee, and received all 
comers with a hearty welcome. He was proud 
and intensely gratified ; but he affected to be very 
quiet, and even a little sad at thought of the part- 
ing with his daughter which was about to take 
place. He gave every body a dram as they ar- 
rived, and tasted with each — but in this he was 
careful not to take too much ; and the congratu- 
lations, which accompanied the customary "here's 
to ye," he accepted with becoming modesty. 

At half-past eleven the minister arrived on his 
gray shelt — a staid sleek pony which no whipping 
or spurring could urge into a more rapid pace 
than a deliberate trot. 

The Rev. James Fraser was aged about forty 
years. He had been for a long time a school- 
master, and before that he had been a plough- 
man. He had worked his own way and paid his 
own way. He had stepped from the shafts of the 
plough into a school, and out of that he had step- 
ped up to a pulpit — the height and aim of his am- 
bition. He had only been " placed " in Abbots- 
kirk a few years previous to the date of the mar- 
riage, and he was zealous in his work, although 
as jet he was somewhat stiff in the harness which 
W been so long bis ambition to wear. 



There were various inquiries for the bride* 
groom, but he had not arrived yet ; and the com- 
pany chattered good-humoredly, exchanging news 
and gossip, while a number of them visited the 
cattle courts to examine the winter stock and to 
pronounce opinions on the fattening capabilities 
of the animals. 

Twelve o'clock struck, and Balquherrie had 
not appeared. 

" I doubt the laird has had a merrier rouse last 
night than was good for him," said Mr. Forsyth 
to the minister, and stepped out to the door to 
take a look up the road. 

Comrie was standing outside, glowering in the 
direction by which his intended son-in-law should 
approach. One hand was thrust deep in the 
pocket of his trowsers, the other was occupied 
plucking hairs from his whiskers, the ends of 
which he munched savagely. He had been in a 
state of impatience for die last half-hour, and he 
had endeavored to curb it by repeated journeys 
to the door to see if the laggard were within sight ; 
at length he had been obliged to take his stand at 
the point of observance. 

" This 11 never do, never do," he kept mutter- 
ing ; " what can he be thinking on to be so long 
ahint?" 

" Any sign of him yet ?** queried Forsyth. 

"No; we'll have to send and speir if there's 
onything wrang," answered Saunders, starting 
into activity. 

A man was dispatched on horseback to Balqu- 
herrie ; and during his absence Comrie took his 
stand in the road again, nervously plucking out 
his whiskers, and watching. 

The guests had begun to wonder ; they now 
began to whisper, and to marvel at the singular 
delay of the ceremony. The ladies, who found 
amusement in examining the bride's presents and 
dress, commenting upon every thing, and com- 
paring it to something that somebody else had, 
now began to open their eyes in wonder, or to 
knit their brows in wrath at the slothful groom. 
All glanced at the pale uncomplaining bride, and m 
exchanged mysterious nods and looks, expressive 
of commiseration for her future. 

"If he begins this gate, whatna way will he 
end ?" whispered one buxom dame to another. 

The surmise which most of them entertained 
was that the laird had got so drunk with his 
friends on the preceding night that he would be 
discovered snoring in bed in total oblivion to the 
fact that the bridal party was waiting for him. 

The messenger returned. 

Comrie had seen him approaching, ran to meet 
him, and excitedly questioned him before the 
man could stop the horse. 

Balquherrie had quitted his friends immediate- 
ly after the feet-washing; he had not been seen 
since by them or any of the servants. He was 
not in the house ; but no one had seen him leave 
it. Nobody could form the least idea as to what 
had become of him ; but knowing his eccentric 
habits, some of his friends suspected that he was 
just playing a prank on them. The friends who 
had remained all night and the servants were 
searching for him under the directions of Pitna- 
four, who was to send tidings the moment any 
traces of the truant were discovered. 

Comrie was dumfounded. At last, when he re- 
covered speech, he cried — 

" Something's come ower him ! " 
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But what, he could not even suspect ; for his 
own vanity and Balquherrie's circumstances al- 
together precluded the idea of the bridegroom 
attempting to break off the match. Besides, it 
was most improbable that he would make the at- 
tempt in this scandalous fashion when the hour 
of the marriage had arrived, and all the guests 
were assembled, to spread the shame of it broad- 
cast oyer the country. 

" Saddle ahorse for me, Jock," shouted Saun- 
ders excitedly ; " give me a coat, Susan ; I maun 
go mysel' and see what's ado. Keep the folk, 
Forsyth, or I come back." 

There was consternation on every body's face 
whert the banker made known the state of affairs. 
A dozen of the men at once volunteered to join 
Comrie in the search for the bridegroom ; for a 
new theory was started by one who had known 
Balquherrie, that he might have taken some wild 
fancy to go out during the night, and that, hav- 
ing had a dram, he might have missed his way 
in the snow and come* to some harm. It would 
have been an easy matter for a sober man to have 
stumbled into a ditch on such a night, and not at 
all extraordinary for a drunken one. 

There was a furious commotion about the place 
as the men scrambled for hats and coats, and ran 
to saddle their horses. The voices of the ladies 
were raised in the expression of futile conjec- 
tures as to the nature of the calamity that had 
befallen the laird, and everywhere confusion and 
horror held high revel instead of the anticipated 
festivities of the bridal. 

Throughout it all, Annie remained perfectly 
silent and unmoved. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A BREACH OF PROMISE. 

Comrie and his friends were mounted and 
ready to start, when Benjie Geddes hobbled up 
to the door, his hands purple and his teeth clut- 
tering with the cold. 

The old man gazed in his vacant way at the 
party, and was about to pass into the house, when 
he was arrested by a shout from Comrie, 

" Bid you see any thing of Balquherrie's folk 
as yon came down the road ?" 

" No " (approaching the door as if he had noth- 
ing more to say). 

"I suppose you have seen nothing of Balqu- 
herrie himsel' ? 

"I did thai" (advancing again). 

Comrie jumped to the ground, and seized the 
bellman's arm. 

" When— where— how ?" 

Benjie's feeble eyes starad at the man dully, as 
if he were bewildered by*he excited tone and 
number of the questions. 

44 Can you not speak, you doited auld crea- 
ture ?" cried the miller impatiently. 

(( I saw him last night," answered Benjie, his 
teeth cbittering. 

Comrie was turning away disappointed, when 
Forsyth advanced and said quietly, 

44 About what time was it, Benjie, that you saw 
the laird?" 

Benjie drew his cuff across his mouth before 
answering, 

44 Maybe about midnight. " 



Comrie stepped back, and every body listened 
eagerly. 

"You'd better get him a dram, Comrie," said 
Forsyth* "the old body's not able to speak for 
the cold." 

The dram was taken, and Benjie brightened. 

"Where was it you saw him at that hour?" 
continued Forsyth, holding Saunders back. 

" Just at my ain house." 

" What was he seeking there ?" 

" He came wi' a letter that he gied me for the 
miller's daughter, Annie. He said I was to fetch 
it the first thing in the morning ; but, to tell truth 
and shame the deil, I was taking a dram ower- 
night and didna mind of the laird or his letterie 
till a wee while syne, and I came on wi't as fast's 
I could." 

"Where's the letter?" shouted Comrie, refus- 
ing to be restrained any longer. 

" It's in mv pouch, " said Benjie, simply. 

"Giveme't/ 

44 Na, miller, na," responded the old bell-man, 
snuffling and drawing back; "the laird said I 
was to be sure and put it intil her ain hand, and 
I'm meaning to do that." 

Comrie was furious at this denial of his de- 
mand, and would have torn the letter by force 
from Benjie had not the banker again interfered 
to prevent unnecessary violence. 

" Can you not let him have his own way, in- 
stead of standing here making a fraise about 
nothing ?" he said in an undertone. " It will not 
make the difference of a minute to go with him 
to Annie. Patience, man, and not make things 
worse than they are. 

" Oh d — patience !" irritably exclaimed Com- 
rie, " it winna come where it doesna bide." 

He, however, followed his friend, who quietly 
conducted Benjie up stairs to the room in which 
Annie was seated, surrounded by her brides- 
maids, and other ladies of the party. The groups 
divided at the entrance of Forsyth and his com- 
panions, making way for them to approach the 
bride. 

As soon as he saw Annie, Benjie, without pay- 
ing the slightest attention to the company, groped 
for the pocket of his coat and dived into it. He 
withdrew the hand again, giving a snort of dissat- 
isfaction, and with the same doting insensibility 
to the anxiety of those around him leisurely 
groped for another pocket. 

This was almost more than Saunders could en- 
dure; he was again nervously plucking at his 
whiskers and girning with angry impatience. 

"Are you trying how long you can be?" (gasp- 
ing with the effort to control himself). 

"I'm doubting I hae mislaid the paperie," 
snuffled Benjie unconcerned, but still fumbling 
about his pockets. " I'se gae back and find it." 

As he spoke he took out a big black snuff-box 
to comfort himself with a pinch, and on raising 
the lid he saw the letter rolled up and crumpled 
lying among the snuff. He had placed it there 
for better security when he had been under the 
influence of Dugald Brodie's whisky, and also 
in the expectation that he would be reminded of 
the task he had in hand whenever he took out 
his mull. But the snuff had been shaken over 
the letter, and habit had made the opening and 
closing of the box such a purely m<&&&s&s&. *sx 
that he hafli not o\iwr?«^ ^aa \*^«t ^b&&. ^«- 
He mad* tYve tosewspj \ufc *& <»&& *» w*>»- 
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self from a more violent proof of Comrie's wrath 
than he had yet received. 

A love-letter conveyed in a snuff-box was a 
conjunction ridiculous enough to excuse the tit- 
ter some of the ladies were unable to suppress, 
notwithstanding the suspense of the occasion. 

Forsyth snatched the paper from Benjie's 
hand, dusted it, and delivered it to the bride. 

She was standing observing the proceedings 
with a curious expression ; fear of some dark ca- 
lamity seemed to be mingled with a feeble hope 
of release from the position which she had free- 
ly accepted for herself, and in her heart she was 
ashamed of the hope which could assert itself in 
such a moment of doubt. 

She broke the seal slowly and with unsteady 
fingers, and opened the letter. At the perusal 
of the first few lines the color flushed to her 
cheek9 and brow ; her eyes brightened, and she 
breathed quickly. 

"Read it out," cried Comrie loudly. 

Annie started, glanced appealingly at her fa- 
ther, and then at Mr. Forsyth. 

The latter, noticing the crowd of eager and 
curious faces around them, understood her. 

"Not here, Comrie," he said persuasively; 
"or at least let her read it to herself first." 

"No, Forsyth" — (sternly, and stamping his 
foot on the floor) — " she shall read it out here in 
the presence of our friends. If a daughter of 
yours was put to shame like this on the day that 
should have been her wedding-day, and when all 
the folk are gathered in about, you would want 
them to ken what the scoundrel that did it had 
to say for himsel'. You would want them to 
ken that there was no shame in the matter on 
you or your daughter. I want them to ken that 
there's no shame on me or my daughter." 

The man was tingling all over with shame 
while he loudly repudiated it; his vanity was 
quivering under the blow, and yet he had no 
perception that Ids vanity had any thing to do in 
bringing about this unhappy climax. 

"Father!" was all that Annie could say, and 
hid her face. 

" Read it out," he insisted ; "you have noth- 
ing to be shamed for, and whatever clashes 
gang about, I will have the rights of the affair 
made plain to our friends. Here, minister, you 
read the paper, since she winna do my bidding." 

Mr. Fraser had come up stairs to exert what 
mediating influence he possessed, and at the 
summons he advanced solemnly to the bride. 

"Your father is right, my lass," he said, with 
as much sympathy as it was possible to infuse 
into the metallic tone of his voice ; " it is better 
that every thing should be known." 

Annie raised her head resolutely. 

" If my father is.right, 111 read it myself." 

Accordingly she read the letter, faltering at 
one or two passages, pausing at others, but on 
the whole preserving a wonderfully firm tone. 

" Balquherrie, Wednesday night 
"Dear Annie, — I must set down here in 
writing what I doubt I would never be able to 
speak. A sight of you would blind me again to 
every thing but my desire to make you my wife, 
and the resolution I have come to would be 
blown to the winds like a thousand others that I 
hare formed. I must set it down and place the 
writing beyond my power to recall it while my 



eyes are clear, while I feel what an honest man 
should do in my position. 

" I am going to do now what ought to have 
been done weeks ago, when you asked me to do 
it That would have been the right time for it; 
but though it is too late to be wise, it is not too 
late to save you. What has yet passed between 
us may be amended and forgotten by you at 
least; but after the marriage to-morrow there 
would be no mending our ill-luck until you laid 
me in the mouls. I will save you from the temp- 
tation of wearying to see my coffin — I will save 
myself from the torture and jealousy that the sus- 
picion of your doing so would fill me with. 

" I will not marry you. ' 

" Have you got any notion of what it costs me 
to say that ? It costs a good heap more than you 
will believe ; for it's like letting the marrow oui 
of my bones and letting the cold frost in. I can't 
palaver, or write the sort of thing that might be 
called a love-letter. I have lived too roughly for 
that ; and, besides, at this minute there is more 
of anger than tenderness in my feeling for you 
and for the necessity that drives me to this 
course. But, for all that, you are more to me than 
my mother was — and she was the only woman I 
ever respected until I came to know you. 

"lam trying to put down exactly the feelings 
and thoughts that are working in me ; but my wit 
was never sharp, and, except on one point, it 
seems to be duller than usual just now. There 
is a sort of confused buzzing in my brain, as 
though a skip of bees had been tumbled up in it. 
However, this may be said : I respect you, Annie, 
and believe I love you — if there is any thing of 
that kind in man's nature. Will you not take 
this as a proof of it ? I resign all claim upon 
you at the eleventh hour, when there is nothing to 
hinder me from marrying you. And this is done 
for no other reason than that I believe you wish 
to be relieved of your bargain with me, and that 
it will make you glad to know that you are free 
to choose another man. 

"Mind, it is not merely my fancy — or what- 
ever you like to call it — my fancy for you that is 
broken on the wheel of this resolution. I am, 
besides, throwing away the opportunity of clear- 
ing my feet of a weight of debt that hampers and 
worries me with daily humiliations, and the sting 
of which goads me into the worst follies in the 
hope of escaping them. Your father's money 
which he promised as your tocher would have 
lifted me out of the mire at once ; and that, too, 
I am resigning for your sake. 

"Whatever good there was in me, you have 
brought uppermost. As my wife, you might 
have made a useful man of me. As it is, I will 
be better than I have been, because of my love 
for you, and because ft will be in my power to 
think that I have served at least one person at 
some loss to myself. 

"You will maybe question the service, seeing 
that you declared you were ready to take me, and 
that all the folks about look on the affair as set- 
tled. Look in your glass : remember what your 
face was like when I first spoke to you in the gar- 
den. See what it is like now, and you will 
thank me from your heart for what I am doing. 

"I know why you agreed to the match; and 
the thought was a stinging one, that you could do 
so much for another and cared so little for me: 
but I liked "joxi all the. more for it— droll as that 
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seems to myself. When I saw you after you had 
been laid up, I knew what a poor chance there 
was for me ever to win a kind place in your breast. 
The notion came into my head then to break off 
the bargain ; but I was not strong enough to per- 
sist in it, while you were firm in the determina- 
tion to sacrifice yourself. 

"To-night I argue with myself in this way: 
We get married, and there will be three poor 
bodies made miserable for the rest of their days. 
We don't get married, and there will be only one 
to suffer. So let the majority win the day ; bet- 
ter two should be happy and one lie on hecklepins 
than that three should be cursing one another in 
purgatory. 

"I am going to run away from the place— to 
hide myself until I can get the better of the fever 
that is on me. I dare not remain near you. I 
would repent and retract before night came on. 
The only chance for me doing the right thing for 
your happiness is to put it out of my power to 
undo what I have done. Is it not contemptible 
to know one's weakness so well and to be so help- 
less against it ? 

"Tell Angus Lamb that the money he has lost 
by me will be repaid ; it may be a year or two be- 
fore that can be managed, but he will not grudge 
me the time now. Tell him also that I am act- 
ing in this entirely for your sake and not for 
his, and still less in fear of any thing he might 
do. 

" The money your father has advanced will be 
repaid too; assure him of that. The factor will 
inform him that a few years of quiet living will 
relieve me of my chief difficulties ; and so there 
is no fear of his investment. 

" There will be some scandal about this affair 
— the clashmongers will be busy with your name 
and mine — but you need not heed them. You 
can let the folks know that it was your wish to 
be released from the marriage, not mine. You 
can let them know that I would have counted 
myself a happy man to have had you for a wife, 
without a penny for your tocher, if you could 
have given me only a fraction of the love you 
have given to a luckier lad. 

"Speak to Fitnafour; he is my friend, and 
he thinks much of you. Show him this, and he 
will tell you that, although I have done much to 
dishonor the name of an honest family, I have 
at least done one act to prove myself not alto- 
gether a blackguard. 

" Good-bye — I can say from my soul, Annie, 
that I want you to be happy. That is how I 
have been able to knock over the mean spirit 
that cries to me from my bare pouches to get 
hold of your father's siller at any cost. I may 
be sorry for it — very likely will — but, happen 
what may, I will be always your true friend, 

"George Outram." 

The effect produced by this singular composi- 
tion on the hearers was that of profound aston- 
ishment After a moment's reflection, indeed 
before the letter had been read to the end, the 
general interpretation of it was that Balquherrie 
had rued his bargain, and was trying to excuse 
himself for his disgraceful conduct in drawing 
back at such a juncture as the present. He had 
placed Annie, the good folks thought, in the 
moat humiliating position which it was possible 
for a woman to occnpv— that of a bride deserted 



at the hour appointed for her marriage, when 
she stood waiting for the peremony to proceed 
with all her friends looking on. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

JILTED. 

It was a public disgrace that was unpardona- 
ble in the eyes of matrons and maidens. There 
were loud murmurs of pity for the bride, and of 
indignation at the renegade bridegroom. 

There were a few who, remembering that the 
laird's financial difficulties were great enough to 
have rendered the miller's money of the first im- 
portance to him, were as much puzzled as indig- 
nant. Mr. Forsyth was most perplexed to ac- 
count for this conduct. 

The idea of accepting the statement of the let- 
ter as the plain and faithful expression of the 
writer's purpose only occurred to one person. 
The others sought for a hidden meaning, and 
found it to their own satisfaction in the explana- 
tion that this was the wretched excuse of a heart- 
less debauchee, who deserted the woman he had 
promised to wed, and who, coward-like, tried to 
shift the blame of the rupture from his own 
shoulders on to his victim's. 

That was how Comrie looked at it. He had 
listened to the reading with repeated ejaculations 
of ill-suppressed rage, and at its close he uttered 
a furious oath. The ladies were not surprised, 
and the minister only raised his hand in very 
mild rebuke. 

The man was bursting with wrath, and he 
was about to give vent to a string of expletives 
and threats, when even at that moment of pas- 
sion his vanity checked him. He would not 
show how much he had prized the match which 
was thus publicly broken off, and so, with a piti- 
ful assumption of proud contempt, he pulled out 
his handkerchief and began nervously to tie and 
untie knots on it, while he said, with an immense 
effort of self-control — 

"Fiech ! — he's a weary beggar — he— ought to 
be tied to a cart's tail and horsewhipped through 
the country. . . . It's a guid thing for my daugh- 
ter that she's won clear of such a — such a d— d 
scoundrel. . . . I'm sure we have muckle to be 
thankfu' for, minister, that Providence has pre- 
vented a worse end nor this. • . . The lass is as 
good's ever she was, and. . . I hope Clootie 
will gie the beggar a guid singeing when he gets 
him. . . Of course it's a wee thing vexing that 
we should be a' expecting a wedding, and nae 
wedding come off, but better nae wedding than 
an ill ane, and — deevil confound the villain, he'll 
be sorry for't afore the week's by. . . But the 
fact of the matter is that it's a guid riddance of a 
bad lot, and — oh, but I should like to get haud 
of him for five minutes just ! I'se warrant I'd 
gar him dance to a skirl of his ain pipes." 

The rage which his vanity strove hard to keep 
under, and which asserted itself in droll outbursts 
in the midst of his expressions of content, obtain- 
ed sway in the end, and he ground his teeth and 
clenched his fists. 

Annie had slowly folded up the letter ; tears 
had started to her eyes, but she TOsteai^al^JfcRsaa^ 
The Teleasfc csnca \o \\aat \&a ^*x&rtcl \» ^^ *»**- 
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the execution. She felt weak with the violence 
of her joy ; bat there was a smart of pain in it 
too ; for the release came at a moment when it 
involved some humiliation. That cost a pang in 
spite of the joy with which the unexpected par- 
don was received. 

"Father," she said quietly, when he had fin- 
ished speaking, "I think the laird means what 
he says here; he has done this, believing it was 
best for me, and I believe he has acted kindly. 
I never thought so much of him as I do at this 
minute." 

The silence of utter astonishment followed this 
speech. The folks were bewildered to find that 
the person who was most injured was the first to 
excuse the offender. Every body felt awkward 
and unable to comment on such a turn of affairs. 
They could have gone on for hours condoling 
with her and condemning the laird ; but that was 
impossible when she took up his defense, and 
seemed so cool about the matter. 

If she had cried and fainted, as she ought to 
have done, then people would have known what 
to do, and there would have been movement and 
a clamor of voices. But when she kept her feet, 
without any symptoms of hysterics, when in met 
she seemed to be the most self-composed person 
of the party, nobody knew what to do or say, 
and a dead pause ensued. 

Comrie girned, and tied several very hard knots 
on his handkerchief. He did not like to expose 
his own weakness, and all he could say in the 
presence of the guests was, with a short laugh of 
chagrin — 

" You're easy pleased ; and I'm sure if you are 
satisfied so am I." 

He would have said much more if he had not 
felt somewhat confused by his own position ; he 
did not know whether to be most angry with 
Annie or the laird, now that she sided with that 
personage, for he began to feel as if the two had 
conspired to disgrace him. Happily a diversion 
was made in the painful scene by the arrival of 
Sir Andrew Grant and several of the gentlemen 
who had been staying at Balquherrie. 

"Come awa, sir, come awa and see the fine 
sport our friend Balquherrie has made for us the- 
day," was the greeting Saunders gave to Pitna- 
four. 

" We have not discovered any trace of him — 
have you heard any thing ?" said Andrew. 

Annie gave him the letter; he read it and 
looked at her. 

" Is it true what he says about somebody else ?" 
he queried, in an undertone. 

Annie bowed her head. 

"It's true." 

"Very well, my lass," said Pitnafour, patting 
her on the head kindly, "I'll not ask why you 
agreed to take him when that was the case, but 
I think Balquherrie has behaved as a man should 
do, although he has chosen the very worst time 
for doing it." 

"You think that too?" exclaimed Comrie. 

"I do that, miller, and you'll come to think 
like me by-and-by. In die mean while I'm glad 
to know what has become of my friend, for we 
were all fearing that some ill had happened. 
Well doubtless have a word from him in a day 
or two." 

During the whole of these proceedings, from 
the reading of the letter till this juncture, Mrs. 



Forbes had been standing In a corner with an 
expression of gratitude that she was not in Annie's 
shoes as she had wished to be. Susan, with arms 
crossed, eyes starting with disappointment, and 
the sniffing expression more marked than ever, 
was standing near the door. 

She started into activity again. 

" Wedding here or wedding there," she cried 
sharply, "there's nae use spoiling good meat 
Come awa, neighbors, and hae your denner." 

The guests were glad of any excuse to break 
away from the scene of the disagreeable event, 
and they followed Susan readily. 

Annie touched Mr. Forsyth on the arm. 

" I want to speak to you, "she whispered. 

He followed her into her bedroom. There 
she plucked off the bridal wreath and flung it 
from her. It dropped on the floor, and when 
she turned to Mr. Forsyth she trampled on it, 
without any regard for the damage she was doing 
to the most important piece of work in the whole 
range of millinery art. 

" I want you to do something for me, Mister 
Forsyth," she said briskly. 

" Say what it is." 

"I have been told to-day that Angus Lamb 
has come back." 

" So I believe, though I have not seen him 
yet." 

"Will you take this letter to him, bid him 
read it, and — and bring it back to me ?" 

That was a clever little trick ; she cared noth- 
ing about the letter, but she cared a great deal to 
know what Angus would say when he read it 
and understood that the marriage was broken off. 

Mr. Forsyth good-naturedly promised to fulfill 
her request ; he was sincerely grieved for her un- 
happy condition, and would have rendered her a 
much greater service willingly. Besides, his in- 
terest in Angus made him feel glad to be the first 
to convey tidings that he felt sure would be re- 
ceived with joy. 

When Annie was left alone — nobody had ask- 
ed her to join the company at dinner, and she 
was glad of that piece of consideration — when 
alone, she stripped off the bride's dress and lay 
down on the bed. Her head was reeling, her 
brain throbbing, and her thoughts so confused 
that she was in a hysterical condition, and did 
not know whether to laugh or cry. She ended 
by doing both. 

She had wakened that morning with the calm 
resolution of one who has been prepared by much 
suffering to meet the worst that fate has in store 
without shrinking. She had brought herself to 
regard the marriage as inevitable, and she want- 
ed the worry and suspense preceding it brought 
to a close as speedily as possible. Like the poor 
wretch who is wrecked on a stormy sea, and who, 
after days of weary struggling for life, at length 
in utter exhaustion unclasps his arms from the 
plank that he has clung to, and, shutting his 
eyes, allows himself to sink, she nad abandoned 
herself to the storm of circumstances, hoping only 
that Angus would forgive and pity her. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling which the sink- 
ing one would feel when, as the waters are clos- 
ing on him, a hand grips and rescues him, was 
hers now. Of all the possible means of escape 
from the marriage which had remained to her up 
till the moment when the minister should have 
united the hands of bride and bridegroom, the 
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one which had presented itself had been the least 
.probable. Then the effort she had made to 
maintain the calmness at which every body had 
marvelled, had combined with the events of the 
day to strain her strength to the extremity of en- 
durance, and to render her prostrate in mind and 
body as soon as the strain was relaxed. 

She could not sleep, and she could not think 
connectedly. She rejoiced, and yet she shrank 
with shame ; she hoped, and she did not know 
what. 

She lay in a species of waking nightmare, 
starting at intervals with hideous fancies of loud 
voices calling her to come and be married to the 
laird, and always the bed seemed to be swinging 
to and fro under her with a sickening motion. 
The forms of Balquherrie, Angus, and the crowd 
of guests moved before her eyes in weird confu- 
sion, and what made the vision most disagreeable 
was that their faces were all hidden from her. 
She could not distinguish a feature, even of those 
with whom she was most intimate. 

Below stairs the guests ate and drank in grim 
silence. When any one did venture to speak, it 
was in a whisper, as if they feared to disturb the 
rest of a dying friend. It was a much more 
gloomy affair than funeral feasts were generally, 
and every body wished to get away as speedily 
as possible. Susan's exertions and skill, how- 
ever, were not altogether overlooked, for the 
ladies took note and commented on it for days 
afterwards, with many lamentations that such ad- 
mirable arrangements should have been spoiled 
by the treachery of the expected bridegroom. 

When the whisky was produced and the warm 
toddy circulated the tongues of a few old friends 
were loosened, and they consoled Comrie by re- 
peatedly drinking to his health, prophesying for 
him a better son-in-law than the one he had lost, 
and pledging their unfading respect and sympa- 
thy for him. Utterance once found soon became 
load and vehement. Balquherrie was execrated, 
Comrie was lauded, and the latter, finding him- 
self of much more consequence now than he had 
been during the early part of the day, began to 
take comfort with his toddy. 

His affectation of contemptuous indifference 
for the laird became more decided, and his inter- 
jectional threats fewer. By midnight he was 
jnst able to retain his seat, and he had come to 
the conclusion that he had made a lucky escape 
in saving his siller from the clutches of a ne'er-do- 
weel fool. There were only half a dozen of his 
staunchest cronies with him at that time. The 
others had departed with what haste decorum 
permitted. 

Matthew Blair had been sulkily silent through- 
out the whole proceedings. But, mingled with 
his regrets at the loss of the fine shooting and 
fishing on which he had been calculating, was a 
serious determination that whenever he met Bal- 
quherrie he would let him feel the weight of his 
fist in retaliation for his own disappointment and 
his sister's wrong. 

So the wretched day closed on the Mill o' Com- 
rie, and a rare bit of gossip was provided to en- 
liven thfr«Bafl5 l fci'dkilkai oponth at least. 
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CHAPTER XXVIH. 

THE rUGITIVB. 

In accordance with his promise to Annie, Mr. 
Forsyth left the house early, and just as the sun 
dropped behind the snow-covered Grampians he 
rode up to Mrs. Lamb's cottage. 

The pony's hoofs were noiseless in the snow, 
but the widow opened the door as the rider drew 
rein. 

" Guid e'en and a blithe Yule to you, guid- 
wife,"said the banker cheerily, dismounting. 

" I saw you coming in by," she answered, with- 
out apparently observing his good wishes ; "are 
you to step ben ?" 

"Ay, for a minute or two," he said, tying the 
bridle to the door-handle ; " we're to have a thaw, 
I'm thinking. How have you been keeping ?" 

" I can not complain." 

"And how's Angus ?" 

They were inside the house now, and he was 
looking round for the man he sought. 

The woman stood silent, and then drew breath 
as if relieved. 

" Did you not come from him ?" she queried, 
as if surprised. 

"Me? No. I learned that he had come 
home, and I came over to see him and to give 
him news that he'll he glad to hear. Where is 
he? But, preserve us, guidwife, what's wrong 
with you?" 

He observed by the fire-light that her eyes were 
heavy, and that her face, usually so calm, express- 
ed agitation. 

" Oh, nothing now," she said ; " but at first I 
thought that you were come to tell me that some 
ill had befallen Angus." 

"How's that?" 

" I have been a wee thing put about concern- 
ing him," she responded, in her ordinary low 
and composed tone. " He came home yestreen 
so sudden like, and he was in a bad way about 
Annie Blair's marriage. He went out again 
without taking bite or sup, and he promised to 
be back soon. I have waited for him all the 
night through and all the day and he has not 
come yet" 

" Oh, you need not fash yourself about that. 
He has just walked farther than he meant to go, 
and he has gone into some friend's house, where 
they have made him bide all night." 

"Ay, but it's night again, and he's no here 
yet." 

* ' That's nothing. The morn's Auld Yule, yon 
know, and like enough the folk have kept him to 
join in some splore." 

" No doubt that's what keeps him," she said 
wearily, sitting down and trying to feel satisfied 
with that explanation of her son's continued ab- 
sence. 

"That's just it, you maybe sure," proceeded 
Forsyth contentedly ; for he had no doubt of it, 
because he knew nothing of the peculiar humor 
in which Angus had gone away. 

" I hope so. But it was an eerie night, and 
the snow was lying deep." 

" No that deep to be dangerous to a sober lad 
well acquaint with the road as he is. Set your 
mind at ease on that score; he's safe enough. 
So you can give him a flyting when he comes 
back, and bring bust traM.*3s£^*r^\fi^^ss«%? 
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thought that the more they accomplished the bet- 
ter it would be for Angus. 

She treasured the memory of every little tri- 
umph he had made at school, at St. Andrews, at 
home, and gloated over it in secret. 

More than once she had been startled by the 
suggestion that she was making an idol of him, 
contrary to the law of her religion, and she had 
trembled at the fancy of the possible penalty of 
her sin. Then she had tried her best to reconcile 
the human passion with the higher devotion de- 
manded by her creed. 

"I am preparing him for the service of the 
Lord," she would say to herself, praying that her 
own heart might be made contrite and humble, 
and that she might be permitted calmly to see his 
backslidings punished, acknowledging the wisdom 
of the punishment. 

Then had come the bitter disappointment of 
his refusal to qualify himself for the pulpit, and, 
worse, there followed immediately the discovery 
of his somewhat heretical views on certain estab- 
lished principles of his parents' faith. At this the 
mother had bowed her head, feeling the first 
stripes of the scourge applied to her own back ; 
but she loved him none the less. 

In a timid way she had even tried to find ex- 
cuse for him, and prayed and hoped that experi- 
ence would bring him back to the straight path. 
Next came the revelation that she only held the 
second place in his thoughts and Annie Blair the 
first. 

She had tried* to root out from her breast the 
petty jealousy which this engendered; but it 
would rise at times, and combine with the mem- 
ory of other disappointments to trouble her sore- 
ly. Still the firm, cold exterior of the woman 
betrayed little or nothing of these pangs to An- 
gus or any one ; and she loved him always the 
same. 

The wheel was mechanically going round, and 
the memories were sadly revolving in her mind, 
casting a shadow on the future, black as the one 
that lay behind her on the floor. 

The latch was stealthily raised, the outer door 
opened, closed, and the bolt was thrust into its 
socket. Mrs. Lamb turned and saw Angus. 

"I was beginning to think that you had tint 
yonrseT a'thegither," she said, without any sign 
pf the anxiety she had been suffering. 

She thrust the spinning-wheel aside, and moved 
, her stool to make room for him by the fire — the 
big chair was left for him. 

He had halted on the threshold, shading his 
eyes with his hand as if the light of the fire hurt 
them. He advanced to the chair and sank down 
on it exhaustedly, still with his hand up. 

"Have you been with some of your acquaint- 
ances ?" she queried, arranging the wheel as if 
purposing to proceed with her work. 

"No." 

The voice was strangely husky, and barely 
sounded above a whisper. 

She looked up quickly, and observed that his 
clothes were soiled and disarranged. He was 
stooping, his elbow resting on the arm of the 
chair, and she could not see his face yet. 

"You dinna mean to say that you have been 
such a gowk as to bide outbye a' night. 

"I was at Benjie'8 for awhile, and I got shel- 
ter in the glen." 

"Where?" 



" In a shanty — it was good enough for me." 

"And you have gotten your death of cauld 
with it. Man, have you nae gumption ava? 
Do you think you'll get the better of your diffi- 
culties by laying yourself up so that you winna 
be able to rise from your bed ? Hoot fie, it's clean 
ridiculous." 

"Ay, it's ridiculous," he echoed, hopelessly. 

"Then, what do ye do't for when you ken 
that ? Have you had any thing to eat ? 

"I can not eat." 

She paused, looking at him with mingled feel- 
ings of vexation, grief, and bewilderment. / 

"When one winna do what he kens he ought 
to do," she said, with a simple resignation that 
approached solemnity, "there's nae use speaking 
till him. The Lord help me to do my part by 
you, since you canna do ony thing wise-like for 
yoursel'. You would have been better away 
from here. I wish you hadna come home." 

It cost her a struggle to say that; and he, 
with a curious fervor in his husky voice, echoed 
the words, 

"Ay, I wish I had not come home." 

She paused again, and this time regarded him 
frowningly. 

"Seems to me, Angus, as though you were 
trying what you could do to put me about." 

" Don't think that, mother," he cried with sud- 
den energy, " don't think that. Oh, if there was 
any thing I could do to spare you from what's 
coining — but there's nothing, nothing." 

The last word was half smothered in a sob. 

"I can not make out what's come ower ye," 
she said, instantly softened. "I think I would 
rather see you as you were last night than ns you 
are enow. But take off your coat ; it's damp, 
and you need not make your cauld worse than it 
is by sitting in't." 

She proceeded to help him off with his coat. . 
He made an awkward movement, as if to resist, 
and then submitted. He lifted his head, and the 
fire-light shone on his face : it was so white, so 
haggard, and the eyes were glazed and vacant, 
so like those of a corpse, that the woman shrank 
back with a cry of terror. 

' ' Lord be wi' us, Angus, what have you done ?" 

He shuddered, and fell back as if she had 
struck him ; for unconsciously she had repeated 
the terrible words he had heard in the wood. 
He passed his hand over his face as if seeking 
the sign which betrayed his guilt, and then he 
answered feebly, 

" You see, I m— I'm not well." 

She tore off his coat, and forced him to sit 
with his feet close to the fire, while she prepared 
some strong toddy for him in a large cup — the 
whisky was procured from a jar which had not 
been more than half emptied at the roup. 

"Yell have to get your feet in het water, and 
syne tumble in atween the blankets as quick's 
you can," she said, moving about her prepara- 
tions briskly. " I'm feared you have done your- 
sel' mair harm than will be easily mended. 

The door rattled ; he started, and glanced to- 
wards it affrightedly. It was only the wind, and 
he turned his face to the fire, stooping his head 
and shoulders as before, as if he had no strength 
to hold them upright. 

She observed the movement* Wt^S^^wak^waa*. 
to consider Vfca %\xa.xv\t£ftfc»*. ^Sba vsasgpx ^rs^ 
means of ie\\ev\ti^>Ma ^rorccu 
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"Mister Forsyth was here this afternoon want- 
ing to see you." 

" What did he want r 

" He had good news for you — mind your feet, 
I want to lift the pat without scauding you — he 
came to say that Annie has not been married." 

" I know that** (his frozen lips were contorted 
with pain). 

"Ay, but do you ken how it was brought 
about?" 

He raised the cup to his mouth and drank 
with apparent eagerness, so that he avoided an- 
swering. 

"It was Balquherrie himself that did it; he 
has behaved like a man, although he has been a 
long time about it. He saw that the lass did not 
want him, though she agreed to take him, and 
he has given her back her word. There's the 
letter he wrote till her, and she has sent it ower 
for you to read." 

He shrank from the paper that was Held out 
to him as if it had been a serpent about to sting 
him. 

" Take it, man, and read it," said the mother 
briskly; "if any thing can bring you to your- 
self that should do it. Ill have the boyne (tub) 
ready for you in a minute." 

He took the letter, slowly unfolded it, and 
read it to the end, his form seeming to rise from 
its prostration as he proceeded. 

" When did they get this ?" he exclaimed, in a 
sort of hoarse shriek that startled Mrs. Lamb. 

"They did not get it or after the hour of the 
marriage to-day, although he went to Benjie's 
last night to get him to take it to Comrie the first 
thing this morning." 

The man collapsed again ; the hope which had 
quickened him for a moment was dispelled, and 
he groaned. He understood the position too 
well. Balquherrie had been returning from Ben- 
jie's, after placing this letter in the old bellman's 
hand for delivery to Annie, when Angus had en- 
countered him on the bridge. This was what he 
had desired to explain, and it was this generous 
act that he was glad he had performed before 
learning that his rival had returned. 

Angus could only groan in the agony of the 
thought that if he had only paused for a moment, 
if he had only listened to a word of explanation, 
how different it would have been for him. Even 
in the hour when the man was making the ut- 
most sacrifice in his power, he had killed him. 
The deed done under these circumstances was 
doubly foul. If he had known him to the last 
cruel, callous, and treacherous, as he had believed 
him to be until now, he fancied that the weight 
of his guilt might have been easier to bear. 

But there was not even the poor consolation 
of knowing that his victim had been utterly vile ; 
it was shown that he could be brave and generous 
even where his interests and his passions were 
most concerned. That knowledge made the bur- 
den press more heavily on the guilty one's soul 
than any thing else could have done. 

Mrs. Lamb was observing him with a curious 
expression of surprise and dismay. She had once 
or twice thought of the possibility that the un- 
controllable fits of passion to which he was sub- 
ject might end in lunacy ; and it seemed to her 
as if the hour had come. 
She laid her hand gently on his shoulder and 
Jus pulse bounded at the touch. 



"Are you better ?" she said. " I thought that 
you would have been blithe as a bee when you 
ken'd that Annie was free." 

" Yestreen I would have been, but to-day I 
can not be." 

"And why no the-day as weel's yestreen V (a 
vague doubt making a shadow in her eyes). 

He made an effort to save himself; for his in- 
stinct rendered him conscious immediately of her 
doubt. 

"I can not say what for," he answered, draw- 
ing himself up moodily, and then, with more ap- 
parent difficulty in uttering the words — " Did you 
hear where Balquherrie had gone to ?" 

"No. Nobody has seen him since he was 
with Benjie last night." 

"And are they sure he has gone away ?" (ea- 
gerly). 

( ' Perfect sure ; they ken his way, and as Boon's 
he took the maggot in's head he'd be awa' with- 
out heeding to tell ony body." 

"Ay, that's it, that's it. He says himself in 
the letter there that he's going away w (with in- 
creasing excitement, as if opposing an argument 
to the contrary), " and that he's to hide from his 
friends and every body. He says it, and that 
explains why he did not show himself— that ex- 
plains the whole business to the satisfaction of 
every body." 

He leaned back on the chair, clasping his 
hands tightly, and breathing spasmodically with 
the intensity of his sense of relief. His eyes 
brightened and enlarged as the exclamation rang 
through his brain, 

"I'm safe! — O Lord, how bountiful is your 
mercy!" 

The words sounded so distinctly to himself 
that he started in fear lest he had uttered them 
aloud, and again he observed on his mother's face 
the curious expression of bewilderment and trou- 
blous doubt. 

"I wish you binna gane wrang in the head, 
Angus," she said, setting down the tub in which 
she proposed to bathe his feet, and stirring the 
fire in order to make the water boil more quickly. 

He was content so long as she only suspected 
that he had gone mad. That suspicion was of 
no account ; and, in truth, he wished that he were 
mad, if madness meant insensibility to past and 
present circumstances. But he shuddered at the 
thought that he might be really insane, and that 
his insanity only rendered him the more acutely • 
subject to conscience and its upbraidings. 

He experienced a peculiar sensation, something 
like this. He seemed to view himself in his 
present wretched position from the point of view 
of the calmer and better self of former years, be- 
fore misfortune and ungovernable passion had 
made him what he was. The former self calmly 
dissected his position and pitied him ; for he 
was writhing under the fierce struggle of two ad- 
verse impulses — the one wildly prompting him to 
shriek out his guilt, to laugh and make a boast 
of it ; the other urging him to secrecy for his 
mother's sake more than his own, and supplying 
him with a supreme cunning to note every peril 
of discovery, and to guard against it. 

But most curious of all, while those two impulses 
were constantly at work, he felt sick of his love. 
He wished that he had never seen Annie Blair, or 
that he had never cared for her ! And yet there 
was bitter sorrow in the wish. • 
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"Cast off your boots and see if the water's no 
ower net," said the. mother, making a circle in 
the water with her bare arm as she knelt by the 
tub. 

Some one tried the latch of the outer door. 

" Come ben," cried Mrs. Lamb, looking up. 

The door was fast, and the visitor gave it a 
rongh shake. Angus jumped to his feet. 

" No, no, don't open !" he exclaimed, in a nerv- 
ous whisper ; and then, suddenly checking him- 
sslf, " I mean, of course — open. " 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN DREAD. 

A pause, during which Mrs. Lamb fixed her 
scared eyes on the pallid face of her son, and the 
visitor continued to shake the door. 

" What for did you bar the door?" she whis- 
pered, rising slowly from her knees, appearing to 
him to tower upward and over him in gigantic 
proportions. * 

The cunning impulse saved him with a lie. 

"Nothing. I forgot. I used to bar my door 
in Ireland." • 

She was not satisfied. She turned sharply 
and drew the bolt. 

" Guid e'en, mistress, or guid morning, as I 
should say, for Anld Yule's come in, and a blithe 
ane may it be. Was yon feared for robbers or 
-what, that you had the door steekit sae fast ?" 

It was Jock Galbraith who came chattering 
into the bouse. 

Mrs. Lamb made no response ; she stood a 
moment with the door open, and then as Jock, 
quite at ease, swaggered into the fireside, she 
closed it briskly. 

She did not like the Deil ; and she had none 
of the superstitious feelings regarding him which 
made others who disliked him submissive to his 
intrusions. His ways were not hers ; his living 
-was loose ; he never attended the kirk, although 
he was always to be found among the gossips in 
the kirkyard ; and his conversation was often ir- 
reverent — to say the least. Therefore she did 
not like him, and steadily declined to accept 
the propitiatory besoms which he offered her. 

One of the hardest lines of her nature was il- 
lustrated in this association — she had neither 
pity nor sympathy for the unrepentant sinner ; 
and Jock did not give the slightest promise of 
amending his ways, or the slightest hint that he 
regretted his wickedness. 

Angus moved awkwardly at the approach of 
the guest. 

" Glad to see you, Jock," he muttered, huskily ; 
"but you're late afoot." 

" Late or early 's all one to me. I was up by 
at the village, and thought I would come round 
this way and hansel you, for I'm counted lucky, 
• you ken." 

"I'm obliged to you," answered Angus, still 
standing, and slightly confused; "mother, let's 
have a dram." 

'* Thank you, thank you," cried Jock, seating 
himself, and holding one hand behind his back : 
" but you're no to think, mistress, that it was just 
the dram I came for. I have found something 
that I think has been lost — have you lost any 
thing, Angus T 



"Me? No; at any rate, I don't miss any 
thing." 

" What do you say to that ?" 

And Jock brought his hand round, showing 
Angus's blackthorn staff. The man shivered, 
and almost fell backward at the sight. 

"Where — did you find that ?" he gasped, dread- 
ing that there had been a witness of his crime. 

"On Dundarroeh brig," answered the Deil, 
carelessly, without any sign of knowing more 
than he expressed ; "hey, man, take it. I ken'd 
it was yours, for I saw you with it when you 
came in by to Benjie's last night. The staff's a 
fine one, and I thought you might want it. 

Angus had been about to deny the ownership, 
but he took the staff without a word, flung it into 
a comer, and sat down. He furtively scanned 
the brown visage of the guest with a painful ea- 
gerness to discover how much was known to him, 
and how much was suspected by him. But he 
learned nothing. 

Mrs. Lamb silently presented the whisky. 

" Here's luck," said Jock, one half of the sound 
making a gurgle in his throat as it was encoun- 
tered by the liquor in his haste to drink, and 
twisting his features with pretended squeamish- 
ness while smacking his lips after. "That's 
fine ; you ken, mem, it's no that I like the drink, 
but that I like mysel' after it's doon. I could 
just take an eek, if you dinna object" (holding out 
the cup). 

An eek, meaning just a final taste, was in prac- 
tice construed into as much as the glass would 
hold. The drouthy Deil was supplied by the (to 
him) grim dame, and he emptied the cup, look- 
ing at her with perfect insensibility to her inhos- 
pitable regards, and wishing her joy as compla- 
cently as if she had been a favorite crony. 

"What are you looking sae glum for, man? 
Can you no take a dram ?" he proceeded, turning 
his empty cup bottom upward on his knee, and 
viewing it with melancholy esteem. "You'll 
have heard the news, I suppose, that there's been 
nae wedding at Comrie the-day, after a' the steer 
that was made about it ?" 

' 'Ay, I heard of it " (shyly). " Do yon know 
any thing about — the laird ?" 

"What should I ken mair nor folk say? He 
has given the lass the jouk, and hode himsel' for 
fear of being forced to stick till his bargain." 

" You have not seen him, then ?" 

' 4 Ay, I saw him at Benjie's yestreen. He came 
in a wee while after you gaed out, and had some 
words with Benjie. Syne he stepped his wa's, 
and I never saw a lad sae sober on the night of 
his feet-washing afore." 

"You don't think that he has met with any 
accident, then ?" 

It was pitiable, the quivering anxiety of the 
man and his struggle to conceal it. 

" I couldna say. It was an ill night ; but the 
deil'8 aye canny wi' his ain bairns. Did I ever 
tell you of the crony I had once that naething 
would kill ? You think me a bad ane, mem, but 
you would have ken'd a waur if you had ken'd 
him. He did every thing that mortal man could 
do to ruin body and soul, and aye he came up 
again as weel's ony of us, and better nor maist. 
We were side by side at Quartre Bras, and the 
shots were dinging about o\xt Y\x^\j^Onk^Jun&k^ 
on\y t\i& fandta yi^c* *. Vwv^V^ksNrxn*^^^ 
\ smoke t\vatA>Yafc\LV*x Qo\^t^\€\NN\^^stx\.^«» 
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the night or the morn. Man N by man of our squad 
dropped down until there was just the twa of us 
that I could see. 'It's time for us to travel/ quo' 
I, and, just as I was wheeling about, doon gaed my 
billie. That was the last of him, think ye? Na; 
for when I lifted my head in hospital wha was my 
neighbor but my friend, looking nane the waur, 
bar that he had left his nose ahint him." 

" It's a pity," muttered Angus, abstractedly. 

" Oh, he didna heed, and he got used to the 
want of it in nae time," exclaimed Jock, associ- 
ating the remark with the loss of his comrade's 



nose. 



If he had only waited — if he had only had 
courage enough to be his own messenger, con- 
tinued Angus, grating his teeth. 

His mother touched him on the shoulder ; he 
was startled into consciousness, and found the 
sharp eyes of Jock Galbraith fixed on him. 

" You were saying ?" he exclaimed in a scared 
tone. 

"I'm thinking you have na gotten the better 
of last night," answered Jock. 

" How — why — what do you mean ?" (fiercely). 

"Nothing, man; and you needna take my 
head aff." 

The cunning impulse came to his rescue again, 
and Angus forced a laugh. 

"I was thinking of my affairs, Jock, "he said, 
with affected frankness that cost him many pangs, 
"and they're bad enough to make me glum, as 
you can guess." 

"Hoot ay, I understand, but you'll win 
through. You ken the auld by-word — 

" 'MaiTd skies and mares* tails (streaky clouds) 
Gar lofty ships carry low sails.* 

But the best one rides through the storm just by 
doing that. There's nane sae strong that he 
mauna douk afore the hurricane. I have done 
it many a time ; you can do it too, and you'll 
make port safe enough. What have you to com- 
plain of now ? The lass is free, and there's gear 
for the winning. Shouther-up, then, een front, 
take a guid glower at the enemy, and fire steady. 
Isna that the way, mem ?" 

" Your counsel is better than your practice, 
Galbraith," was all Mrs. Lamb said. 

" Just that, mem, like a cum other folk, I'm 
clever at saying dinna do as I do, but do as I bid 
ye. 111 have to take the route now, I suppose 
(rising reluctantly). Weel, I wouldna say no to 
anither eek— just an eek, mem — since you're sae 
pressing" (holding out his empty cup as if in 
submission to repeated solicitations). 

Mrs. Lamb thought he had taken as much as 
was good for him, and did not move. But An- 
gus hastened to supply him, eager to remove 
whatever suspicious impression might have been 
made by his conduct. 

He was busy attempting to probe the secret 
motive of Jock's late visit. He could not accept 
at first the simple explanation that had been 
given, that the visit was partly the result of a 
whim, and partly of the man's desire to restore 
the lost staff. He, however, failed to discover 
any sign of evil intent in the" old soldier's manner, 
view him as he might 

Jock drank and took his leave, and Angus re- 
mained unsatisfied. 

Mrs. Lamb said nothing. She had observed 
+ h e two men in silence throughout their inter- 



view ; and now she waited upon her son watc h- 
fully, but still in silence, and he -was too much ab- 
sorbed to observe it. 

She felt that there was something wrong, and 
she was inclined to resent the reticence which 
kept the knowledge of it from her. She was hurt 
by his want of confidence, and she was too proud 
to own it ; at the same time she dimly feared the 
secret that was hidden from her. 

Angus was troubled in his sleep that night, and 
the mother was wakeful, alarmed ; rising at times 
to go and look at him and listen to him. Bat 
she only saw his features quite pallid and worn 
with fatigue, contracting as with spasms of pain ; 
and she only heard low child-like moans — so 
child-like that the gaunt hard-visaged woman 
wept. 

But she was still so far happy that his fatigue 
had been too great to permit his dreams to find even 
the usual coherence of dreams, or to permit any 
utterance of them in words that might have be- 
trayed to her the dark load which lay upon him. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

AULD YULE. 

He got up next morning with the disagreea- 
ble sensation of one whose rest has not been re- 
freshing. Still he was stronger than he had been 
on the previous night, and less frenzied, although 
more moody. 

It was daylight when he got up ; and the 
morning was one of sharp clear frost. There had 
been a brief thaw during the night, which had 
carried away a considerable quantity of the snow ; 
but again the frost, suddenly gripping it, had 
transformed every thing into glistening crystals. 
The dark boughs and trunks of the trees were 
flashing in the sunlight with fantastically design- 
ed ringlets and tiaras of diamonds ; and the 
eaves of the thatch of Mrs. Lamb's cottage were 
hung with a glittering fringe of crystal drops. 

After breakfast he went out, to get the air, he 
said, but in truth for another purpose, namely, to 
discover in the village whether or not any thing 
were yet suspected as to the real fate of the 
laird. 

He was much calmer this morning, and all the 
cunning of his nature combined with the other 
instincts of a young and healthful frame to crave 
for life. 

There was, however, another suggestion, born 
of a nobler element within him, which warned him 
that the crime he had perpetrated must be pun- 
ished, and urged him, as a brave man, as a true 
man, to go straight and deliver himself up to jus- 
tice. 

But this strange voice was overwhelmed by the 
craving for life — mere animal life, the sights and 
sounds of which were palpitating around him in 
greater numbers on this day even than usual. • 
Besides, against any rash step of that kind there 
was one most potent argument — his mother. 

The tidings of his terrible guilt would kill her, 
and he would fall under a double curse. That 
thought alone would have been enough to tie his 
tongue, even if there had not been that uncon- 
querable instinct of life urging him to save it for 
himself at any cost of deception. What expia- 
tion would his death be to the dead? he argued; 
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it would not quicken him, and it would torture 
and kill an innocent and a good woman. 

He thrust the idea aside as one beyond consid- 
eration. If silence could save him, why should 
he not be merciful to himself? — and most of all 
to his mother ? He thought of her always now ; 
scarcely at all of Annie. 

The celebration of Auld Yule had commenced 
at midnight, when the doors had been opened — 
timidly in many cases and hastily closed — to ad- 
mit the patron of the festival. The youngsters 
stood shivering in the expectancy of beholding a 
tall old man, with flowing white beard, a long 
blue gown, and a big staff enter. They ran to 
the fireside or to bed, as soon as the door had 
closed without any supernatural exhibition. 

But the mischievous ones were busy* scamper- 
ing down the street, and " slaking (daubing) 
neighbors' doors with sowens, fortunate if they 
accomplished the feat without a thrashing from 
one quarter or another. Other lads and lasses, 
with basins full of boiled sowens, visited their 
friends, and required them to sup a portion of the 
composition — it is a species of gruel. Luck at- 
tended the supping, and dire misfortune was sure 
to follow a refusal to partake. No one dared to 
brave that consequence, however, and so the sow- 
ens were supped to the accompaniment of kindly 
wishes, broad jokes, and much laughter. 

Shooting at any thing, or for any thing, was 
the favorite hobby of men and boys. Consequent- 
ly every old musket, fowling-piece, or pistol, that 
could be procured was called into service, at any 
hazard of an explosion, on the morning of Auld 
Yule. At an early hour parties of two and three 
men started from the village, in various directions, 
on poaching excursions, to which they had been 
looking forward for weeks before. Each party 
was followed by a detachment of admiring lad- 
dies, who, not possessing weapons themselves, were 
bent on participating as far as possible in the 
sport which others made. 

There were other companies of men and lads, 
who started to hunt rabbits, with stout cudgels in 
their hands, and sharp terriers of various breeds 
trotting at their heels. They proceeded to a neigh- 
boring warren. The wiry terriers skipped about 
with flying tails, yelping, in pure enjoyment of 
the sport, and, at the bidding of their masters, 
darted into the holes of the gorse. When the af- 
frighted conies broke cover, they had to run the 
gauntlet of the sportsmen, who were waiting with 
cudgels ready, and in this way many fell, to make. 
a substantial supper in the evening. 

A few inveterate poachers owned ferrets, which 
they carried in thick bags, concealed by their jack- 
ets, and with them made havoc throughout the 
day ; but the cudgel and terrier afforded the live- 
liest sport to the greater number. 

The day was in a manner privileged to these 
excursions, and the gamekeepers, with the silent 
acquiescence of their masters, winked at much that 
they would have made a fuss about at another 
time. From early morning until dusk the inter- 
mittent reports of guns and pistols continued, as 
if a company of sharp-shooters had been let loose 
on the district. 

At noon the folk gathered on the green to wit- 
ness the Wad-shooting, a ceremony that was an- 
ciently held on the Borders, under the designa- 
tion of theWappenschaw, and relics of which re- 
main in various quarters. - 



The principal prizes for the three best marks- 
men of Abbotskirk were a silver watch — fat and 
weighty— a young pig, and a leg of mutton. 

But there were more valuable prizes which had 
not been entered in the lists, and for which the 
competitors were prepared to strive with the ut- , 
most skill — the favor of some bonnie lass. Tailor 
Tait, although a wedded man, was on his mettle 
too, and somewhat nervous. He had been warned 
that he must win the pig to save himself from the 
wrath of his dame. She had set her heart on the 
pig, and nothing else would content her, and for 
particular reasons she was not in a condition to 
be thwarted. 

The crowd was a large one, for the elders were 
on this day surrounded by their families of strap- 
ping lasses and stalwart sons, who had travelled 
from their different places of service to spend the 
holiday " at hame wi' the auld folk." It was the 
one day of the year on which the offspring made 
a point of uniting under the grimy thatch of the 
parent cot. 

The lasses were flaunting in the brightest col- 
ors they could command, and in the bright rib- 
bons which Jeamie or Jock had presented in 
token of his love. The lads were busked in their 
Sabbath clothes, stout homespun stuff, wrought 
by a mother's or a grannie's hands. Gray patri- 
archs wore the blue coats and brass buttons — 
both somewhat tarnished now — which they had 
first donned on their marriage - day, years ago. 
The sallow-visaged, hollow-chested weavers moved 
restlessly about, furthering the arrangements or 
greeting friends ; or they stood in little coteries, 
one of them holding an old and well-used news- 
paper in his hand, warmly discussing political af- 
fairs, the perils of the new-fangled notions about 
machinery, and the quite as perilous talk of Cath- 
olic emancipation that was spreading abroad, 
startling good Protestants from their propriety. 

There was plenty of daffing, however, evejry- 
where, and a good deal of rough wooing, which 
threatened to spoil the finery before many hours 
were over. As, for example, when one of Bax- 
ter (baker) Brown's lasses was "jinking " her lad 
through the crowd, she slipped and came to the 
ground without much hurt, but very inelegantly. 

" Keep your coatie's doon, woman !" shouted 
her father angrily as she slipped, but he made no 
movement to save her from falling, his whole en- 
ergy being concentrated in the warning. 

But she was up again before assistance. could 
be offered, and hid herself from the loud laugh 
which greeted her exploit. 

The shooting commenced, and for a little while 
the general attention was given to the contest. 
Even the itinerant venders of apples, nuts, and 
sweeties, whose well -laden barrows had been 
rapidly decreasing in weight, were temporarily 
forgotten. 

After the first round, Tailor Tait was agitated, 
for he found himself much nearer to the leg of 
mutton than the prize he specially courted. How- 
ever, he took a draught of swats (small beer) and 
braced himself fbr the next trial with the thought 
that faint heart never won fat pig. At the same 
time he sought counsel from Jock Galbraith, in 
the hope of learning some trick of musketry 
whereby to gain his purpose. 

"Take a right glower at your mark^hand. 
steady, atvd \>\&za m*? ^w%& ^w&l* *&C\RR^NR\Sa. 
an ait of gropes «&Vatt£tt&KQKft\ SaV** «sw , » 
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soldier of experience, he had much to do and say 
in the proceedings of the Wad-shooting. 

Angus had been hovering on the outskirts of 
the crowd, halting at intervals to exchange a few 
words with an acquaintance, and moving on again 
restlessly. He succeeded in preserving a compar- 
ative degree of composure ; his agony expressed 
itself jn the nervous spasms of his features, in the 
constant motion of his hands or fingers, and in the 
rapidity with which he moved from one place to 
another. 

His eyes, bright and restless, scanned the faces 
around him, darted into the hearts of those with 
whom he spoke, seeking the confirmation of his 
fears, hunting the shadow of his own terror, but 
without detecting suspicion anywhere. 

His friends observed that he was looking ' ' poor- 
ly," and asked him about Ireland and the condi- 
tion of the bestial there as compared with the 
stock at home. He answered briefly, promising 
fuller information on another occasion, and hur- 
ried away to encounter some one else. 

Those who mentioned Balquherrie did so with 
a sly laiigh, thinking it would be rather a mirth- 
ful topic for Angus. Not one had a glimmering 
of the dismal truth. 

He penetrated the crowd, elbowing his way for 
no particular reason towards the group of marks- 
men. By several of them he was presently ob- 
served, and they called upon him to take a shot. 
He refused, but with good-natured force they 
dragged him forward. 

44 Come awa, man, just for luck," they cried ; 
"you used to be fine at the sport ; and we want 
to see if you can beat yon shot of Crawford's. " 

A gun was placed in his hands, and he shud- 
dered, closing his eyes as he received it. But the 
emotion was unperceived ; it passed as quickly as 
the thought which had inspired it — that this weap- 
on might one day serve him. 

He fired so carelessly that the onlookers 
thought he designedly went wide of the mark. 

"There's no use wasting good pouther," ex- 
claimed some of his friends. 

He fired again ; not much better than before, 
and there was a loud guffaw at his want of skill. 

44 Ance fail, twice fail, third times lucky," said 
the Deil o' Dundarroch, preventing Angus from 
retiring in disgrace and confusion. 

He took steadier aim, and hit the mark, as a 
shout of approbation instantly made known. 

44 Man, if you'd been in the score you would 
have won," exclaimed the ruddy-visaged friend 
who had been the first to urge him to shoot. 

Angus made his way from their midst as quick- 
ly as possible, but not before he had been com- 
pelled to empty a couple of glasses to the success 
of the sport. 

There, too, he had been seeking the shadow on 
every face, in the tone of every voice, and he had 
not found it yet. Why should he seek it ? Why 
not wait for it to find him ? He did not know ; 
only he could not rest, he must move, and seek 
the shadow everywhere, lest it should fall upon 
him unaware. • 

The competition proceeded without any strict 
regulations, but with much fun ; and when it 
closed Crawford had won the watch and the tai- 
lor had lost the pig. He bought it, however, 
from the winner, and that served much the same 
purpose. 
The conqueror of the Wad-shooting was car- 



ried shoulder high to the inn, and his health was 
toasted in bumpers of reaming ale as fast as the 
cans could be filled. 

At this juncture Benjie shuffled up to the scene 
of action and began to sound his bell with delib- 
erate emphasis. Every body paused to hear 
44 what the bell was saying." 

It was the announcement of a number of raf- 
fles which were to take place in the evening in 
different parts of the village. There was to be a 
raffle for a silver watch — the winner to pay frm 
shillings to treat the company. There was to be 
a raffle for a flute, and another for half a dozen 
loaves of flour bread — the distinction given to 
wheaten bread, which was not then in common 
use. And last, he intimated that, 

44 There will take place at Lucky Gibb's a raf- 
fle for apples, and a dance at the end o't." 

This was the popular event with the lasses; 
and in the mean while the main street was kept 
astir from one end to the other by the groups of 
merry-makers promenading to and fro, laughing, 
shouting, and singing in the enjoyment of mere 
existence and the liberty of the hour. 

As the evening advanced, and the cbmbina- 
tion of ale and whisky began to take effect, col- 
lisions, accidental and willful, became frequent. 
For the most part they were endured good-humor- 
edly, but there were instances in which a fight 
was the result. A general uproar accompanied 
the row, as there were always friends eager to in- 
terrupt the combatants, while there were others 
who believed in letting them fight it out, and 
called for a ring and no favor. Consequently 
there was much bustling and struggling in the 
crowd, and a great deal of strong language ex- 
changed, while the women saved themselves as 
best they might, and waited at a distance to learn 
the upshot of the riot, or boldly dashed into the 
midst of the fray to rescue a belligerent swain 
from harm. There were a few bloody noses and 
black eyes to commemorate the broil, but these 
were the worst of the mishaps. 

The raffles commenced ; the higher prizes were 
played for with dice, and the brawny rustics 
crowded round a table, with the incipient pas- 
sions of the gambler animating their brown faces. 
The sixpence they had staked on the hazard of 
the die purchased as much excitement for them 
as they could well bear. 

The raffle for apples was a simpler and heartier 
business, in which the two sexes united. Each 
player drew two cards from a pack, and the holder 
of the highest number of spots won ; the King 
and Queen counting ten each, and the Knave 
eleven. As soon as the prizes had been dis- 
tributed, the floor was cleared, the wabster Pat- 
ergon produced his fiddle and struck up a reel. 

The dancers were on their feet in a minute ; 
if the space was limited their spirits were not ; 
and to the lilt of ' ' Tullochgorum, " " the Duchess 
of Gordon," 44 Mrs. Dunlop," and others of the 
feet-stirring reels and strathspeys, they flung about 
with might and main, and deafening "hoochs" 
that would have served for a war-dance. It was 
thoroughly robust enjoyment of the sport. 

Elsewhere the rabbits which had been slaugh- 
tered during the day were served up steaming, 
and, flanked with mealy potatoes, mounds of ban- 
nocks and scones, furnished a delicious supper for 
hungry mouths. 

After supper every body played cards. In big 
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house and little cot, cards formed one of the sta- 
ple amusements. The favorite game was rising 
loo — that is, unlimited loo — and next iu favor 
was catch-the-ten. In most cases the stakes were 
small — beans or nuts constituting 'the object of 
the game for the youngers, and tackets (hobnails) 
•were the stakes of the ploughmen. But with oth- 
ers the risks were high enough ; and there were 
sundry card-bouts opened on this night which did 
not close for a day or a couple of days even. Some 
of the farmers had a decided streak of the gam- 
bler in them, which, when once stirred, would 
keep them fast to the card-table until exhausted 
beyond the magic of whisky to sustain them any 
longer. 

The fuddling commenced in earnest as soon as 
the lamps and candles were lit ; and the man who 
refused to drink until he was " roaring fou " was 
regarded as a " weary body " and unfit for good 
fellowship. 

On Abbot's Hill— the height above the vil- 
lage — preparations had been made for a bonfire. 
When it was kindled all who were out-of-doors 
hastened towards it, and as every comer brought 
a contribution to the flame, it was fairly sup- 
plied for some time. The blaze rose hissing 
and sparkling high above the heads of the de- 
lighted crowd. The boys danced round it in wild 
glee, shrieking and feeding the fire with every in- 
flammable article that came within reach, too 
much excited to count the cost to others or them- 
selves. 

The red glare shone over the dark valley like 
the beacon of some feudal lord summoning his 
vassals to arms. 

Angus Lamb appeared in the red light with his 
haggard face and eager burning eyes. Restless- 
ly he had flitted from place to place through the 
midst of mirth and content, seeking the shadow 
which he had not found. 

As the red glare lit him down the hill again, 
he bowed his head, glad that another day had 
passed and he was still safe. The red light 
gleamed behind him, darkness lay before him, 
and he shuddered at his own fancies. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A MISSION. 

Early in the forenoon of the succeeding day 
Mrs. Lamb presented herself at Mill o' Comrie. 
She stalked up to the place with long decisive 
strides, indifferent to the mire through which she 
had almost to wade. The indifference was the 
more notable as she had on her best gown and 
red mantle — both somewhat faded, but still too 
good in her thrifty eyes to be worn save on spe- 
cial occasions, such as going to the kirk or to a 
wedding. The present was thus marked as a 
special occasion, but the mission on which she 
was bent was not a happy one ; for beneath her 
big scoop of a bonnet her features were fixed in 
a grim and half-defiant expression. She had 
come out apparently prepared beforehand for bat- 
tle, and determined not to be the last to strike. 

There had been a thaw : the river and streams 
were swollen, and the water, thick and discolor- 
ed, rolled along like a broad line of dark brown 
mud. The roads and footpaths were simply 
grimy sloughs, and the ploughed fields looked red 



and bleak, and were dotted with many patches 
of dirty white snow. A thick mist screened the 
hills and increased the discomforts of the day. 

But the mill was at work ; the big water-wheel 
was steadily splashing round, singing its blithe 
song of labor, just as if there were no sad hearts 
in the world. 

The millers, however, were not so lively ; those 
who had obeyed the summons of their master 
went about their tasks in a drowsy fashion ; and 
the others were still in bed snoring away the ef- 
fects of the Yule merry-making. 

Comrie himself was in the house. He had 
been gloomy and irritable enough since his friends 
and sympathizers had quitted him. But at this 
moment he was as brisk and keen as if nothing 
had occurred to disturb his household. The 
cause of the change was the presence of Dugald 
Brodie, who was bargaining for half a score of 
stirks he wished to buy from the miller ; and the 
latter was quickened by his old habits of business 
into temporary forgetfulness of his chagrin. 

The two men sat at opposite sides of the table, 
a whisky bottle and glasses between them. Their 
voices were loud and earnest : there was scarcely 
an attempt at a joke on either side. Comrie rep- 
resented the high value the " bestial " would have 
in the spring, and complacently assured his cus- 
tomer that he had "plenty of keep (food) for 
them, and wasna needing to sell." 

Brodie argued that he should not refuse a good 
offer at any time. Both frequently emphasized 
their words by slapping the table with their hands 
until the glasses danced again. 

Brodie made an offer, and extended his hand 
for its acceptance ; Comrie made an addition to 
it, and raised his hand as if, by striking that of 
his companion, to clench the bargain. The 
hands were abruptly withdrawn. 

A dram followed ; and after a little fencing, 
Brodie — 

"111 tell you what I'll do, Comrie— I'se gie 
you six notes and a crown a head. That's a good 
offer, and you'd better take it " (holding out a pen- 
ny to deliver as erles). 

" Na. Seven pounds and ye'se hae them." 

Dugald drew back his penny, and another dram 
was taken. 

In the midst of the barter, Mr. Fraser, the min- 
ister, arrived in the usual course of the round of 
his visits to his parishioners. He had a faint per- 
ception that his arrival was inopportune, and that 
religious discourse was not quite in keeping with 
the humor of the men. But he was acquainted 
with the process of bargain-making, and he knew 
that it might continue for a couple of hours yet. 
So, having many calls to make, he only asked if 
they would read a chapter just now, or would he 
wait. 

" You may as well read enow, minister, and 
that'll no hinder you," said Comrie. 

The members of the household were summon- 
ed, the big family Bible was produced, and the 
minister read, expounding as he proceeded. 
| The miller sat plucking his whiskers all the 
. time, and busy thinking. Brodie sat with his 
| hands buried in his pockets, his chin sunk on his 
breast, taking an occasional sly look at Comrie, 
1 and then glancing away in another direction on 
finding himself observed. 

The book was closed^ axvd «3Wxb3&. ^n^t^ss^ 
ister prayed, and ft» YuftNrt.\A V^^««qs«m8*&> 
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the ''Amen' 1 Comrie and Brodie faced each 
other. 

" Seven notes and ane back for a luck-jfeimy, 
and ye'se hae the stirkies," cried the first. 

"I'se take you," exclaimed Brodie, jumping 
up and reaching oyer the table to grasp the mill- 
er's hand. 

Comrie got up slowly, already half sorry that 
he had not stuck to his original terms. They 
took another taste, and each protested that the 
other had got the best of the bargain. 

It was just as Mr. Fraser was leaving that 
Mrs. Lamb stepped up to the door. 

"Good-morning, sir, and I hope you're well," 
she said respectfully, but a little awkward, for 
his appearance seemed somehow to rebuke the 
bitter thoughts with which she had approached 
the house. 

"Thank you, Mistress Lamb. I have every 
reason to be grateful. How are"*you keeping 
yourself?" • 

"Just about my usual, sir." 

" And how's Angus ?" 

"Middling, thank you, only middling; but 
he'll be better — soon " (this with increasing awk- 
wardness). 

"I'll be round your way next week, and then 
I hope to get the news of his travels." 

He said good-day, and Mrs. Lamb turned 
sharply to Susan, who was standing at the door, 
having come out with the minister. 

" I want to see your father," she said, in a dry 
abrupt way. 

Susan had been surprised to see Mrs. Lamb, 
and was still busy wondering what object could 
have brought her to Comrie. But she answered 
hospitably, 

"Will you no come ben?" 

"No, thank you; would you just ask him to 
speak a minute to me opt here ?" 

"You're a stiff creature," thought Susan as 
she turned to comply; "but your backll boo 
(bend) before I rue and ask you again." 

The woman waited at the door, erect, grim, and 
composed, but with an aching heart. 

Saunders came out somewhat shyly, although 
he affected a manner of frank welcome. He had 
a feeling that he did not standjvell in the opinion 
of Mrs. Lamb, and he always found it difficult to 
say any thing to a person of whose favorable re- 
gard he was doubtful, unless he could find an ex- 
cuse for reversing the position. 

In this instance he could not do so; for the 
worst that he could say of Drumslieve's widow 
was that she was "stiff-neckit." 

His craving to be thought a good soul made 
him conscious that he had not acted so kindly to 
the Lambs as he might have done, although he 
still justified his conduct. But the sting which 
Balquherrie's rupture had left rendered him the 
more sensitive to the regard of his neighbors, and 
especially to that of Mrs. Lamb/ She had a fine 
hair in his neck if she liked to twitch it. 

"Glad to see you at Comrie again, guidwife," 
cried the miller ; " but come awa ben, and we'se 
hae a crack at the fireside: it's cold outbye." 

"I'm obliged to you, miller," she answered, 
in a low hard voice ; " but what I have to say 
winna take long, and it's as well said here as any- 
where." 

"You needna be so proud, guidwife," he said, 
with the air of one who is determined to sink all 
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differences on his side at least; "pride gangs 
afore a fall, you ken." 

"No doubt — you have experience of that." 
He winced, and began to rattle some coppers 
in his pocket. 

* There's no use trying to reason with you ; if 
you winna be friends you winna, and that's a' 
about it. But the fact of the matter is that it's aye 
best to let by-ganes be by-ganes, to my notion." 

"I'm no meaning to scart old sores, miller, 
more especially when I have come seeking a fa- 
vor." 

' ' Have you so ? Weel, I'm no sorry to hear it 
in ae sense, and if it's the lend of a pound .or twa 
you need, I'm sure you have just to say the word." 

"It's no siller I'm needing, man ; and if it was 
aught I could get elsewhere you wouldna see me 
here ; if k was aught that I needed for myself I 
wouldna have come to Comrie for it." 

She spoke with a subdued passion that made 
Saunders feel uncomfortable, for he had never 
before felt so keenly what a poor thing this mon- 
ey was which he had believed to be the panacea 
for all grief. 

" You bear ill-will a lang while," he said awk- 
wardly, and with some vexation. 

I hope no," she answered more mildly; 
4 but it's no easy to take help from those that 
you can not believe are willing to give it." 

"That's no me, onyway; just say what you 
want, and see if it is." 

She paused, as if finding it necessary to make 
an effort to utter her request. The thin dry lips, 
which were usually closed with so much firm- 
ness, quivered a little, and that was the only sign 
of the distress she suffered. 

" I want help for Angus," she said sharply. 

Comrie did not understand, and he pulled a 
hair from his whiskers to quicken his wits. 

"If there's any thing I can do for him I'm 
willing." 

" I never thought that I would need to come 
begging to you " — (the voice husky, with a harsh 
note as if she were trying to hide her agitation 
under a show of anger) — " but I'm forced till it, 
although it's no for mysel' ; and I do come beg- 
ging to you — for my bairn's life, maybe." 

" Guidsens, mistress, what is't you're mean- 
ing?" (bewildered). 

"I want you to let Annie come over-by and 
speak to Angus — oh, you need not be feared that 
I'm seeking to bring them thegither again. Man, 
I have as little notion of a match atween them 
as you have yourself. But Angus is not like 
us ; he's different, and he takes things different. 
He's in a bad way — Lord kens what may come 
over him. But if mortal creature can do him 
good, it's your daughter Annie." 

"But — what do you want her to do?" (per- 
plexed, unwilling to say no, and make himself 
appear still more unkind, and unwilling to say 
yes). 

"To speak to him — to reason with him, and 
try and bring him till his senses. If she can not 
do it then there's no help for him in this world, 
for he heeds a word from her mouth more than 
a whole sermon from any body else." 

"I dinna like to deny you, but — the fact of 

the matter is, I can not see what good she is to 

do him. As you say, we're no wanting them to 

come thegither, but if she gangs to him enow* 

\ he'll }ust Vsikd at tta notion, that it's to be al| 
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made up again, because of — because of what 
happened a day or twa syne." 

44 Ton need not be feared — Til make him sen- 
sible that yon have not allowed her to come on 
any such errand." 

" Besides, you ken, he would just be the worse 
after she left him." 

. Mrs. Lamb looked at the man with her cold 
gray eyes, searching his face to discover how 
much sincerity there was in his words. She 
turned away with a defiant snort, which really 
concealed a sigh. 

''Maybe you're right, miller, "she said drylv: 
44 maybe he would be worse, and maybe she 
would be worse after. It was just a silly notion 
of mine that a kind word from her might help 
him where a' thing else has failed. But never 
heed my gowk's errand. You see I was clean 
ont of my judgment to ken what to do for him, 
seeing him so ill, or I would not have come'. 
Say no more about it, and thank you for what 
you would do if you could." 

She stalked away, and her eyes were filled 
with tears. She had found it so hard to bring 
herself to seek assistance from Comrie ; and the 
refusal of it stung her with the thought that she 
had humbled herself a great deal to very little 
purpose, even if he had agreed to her request. 

Comrie ran after her and grasped her arm. 

44 You needna fling awa at that rate — con- 
found it, you might have some patience," he 
cried; "if you think Annie can do him any 
good, she can go with you ; but mind, they're no 
to make a practice o't. I agree to this once, and 
no more." 

She turned on him to refuse, and then, remem- 
bering that there was a faint hope of Annie's 
, influence proving beneficial, checked the words, 
saying submissively instead, 

" Thank you ; it's a chance, and I can not af- 
ford to lose it, small as it may be." 

"Aweel, come in by, and I'll cry Annie to 
yon." 

She went into the house, but she would not sit 
down. She stood near the door of the room, si- 
lent and inflexible. Mrs. Forbes gave her the 
customary greeting, lifted up Johnnie, who was 
intent on discovering the color of the lining of 
Mrs. Lamb's mantle, and carried him out of the 
apartment. The woman's eyes followed the child 
wistfully. 

Annie entered. Her eyes were somewhat sunk- 
en and red ; her cheeks were colorless. There 
was a species of subjection in her movements ; 
the step had lost the springiness of the girl, and 
the shadow of womanhood was upon her. 

This Mrs. Lamb noted, but she only said, cold- 
ly* 

44 I wish I had seen you better, Annie. I want 

yon to come with me and see Angus ; your father 
says you can go." 

44 Is he ill ?" she asked, with an anxious flush. 

"Ay, but it's not his body — it's his head." 

44 What is it that's the matter ?" 

44 1 can not tell, and I want you to find out, so 
fh&t I may know what to do." 

44 111 be ready in a minute." 

She did not take much longer than the minute 
to prepare. She had been waiting eagerly for two 
days, expecting Mr. Forsyth to bring back Bal- 
quherrie s letter, and to tell her about Angus. 
She bad been disappointed, for the banker had 
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not seen his friend, or received the letter from 
him. 

The opportunity to meet Angus herself, to speak 
to him, and learn from his own lips how he re- 
garded her after what occurred— -the opportunity 
to explain to him the motives which had actuated 
her in all that she had done, brought to her the 
first ray of joy she had known since the day of 
the roup. 

Great as her haste was, she took time to ar- 
range her hair; then bonnet and shawl were soon 
on, and she went out with Mrs. Lamb. 

As they walked along the muddy path on the 
bank of the drumlie Comrie, the widow explained 
in her dry brief way the curious behavior of An- 
gus since his return on the night before the day 
fixed for the marriage. * 

Annie was pained, and yet there was an under- 
current of pleasure in her sensations. All his 
despair had been on her account, and now she was 
going to him to give him relief and perhaps hap- 
piness. 

"When they came within sight of the cottage, 
Annie, obeying Mrs. Lamb, advanced alone to 
meet Angus. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

UNDER THE SCOURGE. 

When she lifted the latch her hand trembled, 
and there was a choking, suspensive sensation in 
her throat — as if her heart had been suddenly lift- 
ed up and poised over an abyss. She paused to 
draw breath, and to recover from the flutter she 
was in. Then she opened the door. 

He was seated at the little table by the window, 
busy writing — so busy that he did not observe 
her entrance. 

She advanced softly to the table, smiling bash- 
fully, with eyes brightening and heart palpitating. 
Her form cast a shadow on his paper as she look- 
ed down at him hopefully. 

The rustle of the dress or the shadow made him 
aware of the presence of some one, and he raised 
his head slowly, as if in fear of the visitor. He 
blinked and shuddered as if under an icy blast 
when he recognized Annie. Then he remained 
staring at her, speechless, as if an apparition and 
not a living woman stood before him. 

At sight ,of his haggard face, and the strange 
haunted look in his eyes, her smile was changed 
to an expression of serious alarm, and she started 
back with a little cry of wonder and anxiety. But 
she re-advanced immediately, and, forgetting to 
doubt the reception he might give her, laid a hand 
tenderly on his shoulder. 

4 'You're worse than I thought, Angus," she 
said, tears filling her eyes. u Have I caused all 
this ? Can I help you — is there any thing I can 
do that will make you better?" 

44 What has brought you here ?" he said, husk- 
ily, and with some confusion, as he folded up the 
paper on which he had been writing and thrust 
it into his pocket. 

The question staggered her ; it seemed to fling 
hack spitefully all the affectionate sympathy she 
was ready to give him. But she replied, meekly, 

44 1 came to see you, Angus. I heard that yon 
were badly, and I came to try and cheer you," 

He shiver^ from\is^ to fook\ «&&\^Tase«^ 
ed hex mt\i a ^ «s«eKHi% «o*. tfc* *«■». 
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' of her voice, and the kind words it uttered, quick- 
ened his love anew. The jealousy which had been 
extinguished in the horror of his guilt flashed into 
brief existence again, and started the question — 
was she mocking him with a pretense of kind- 
ness, or was it possible that she still cared for him, 
and that he with his own hand had dug a gulf be- 
tween them that no mortal power could bridge ? 
Was it possible that she too would have to suffer 
for his sin ? 

The curse was heavy indeed if that were so ; 
his mother first, and then Annie— the two beings 
for whose sakes he could have sacrificed the whole 
world — were to be involved in his crime ! How 
cunningly Satan wrought his meshes ! 

' ' I alone am guilty," was his mental cry ; "let 
me suffer alone. I can bear it, and own the jus- 
tice of it But I can not bear it — I can not own 
the justice of it, if they too are to be stricken. 
Lord, be merciful to them !" 

She could not guess that he was praying for 
her peace while he sat looking at her so strange- 

* * Have you not a kind word for me ?" she asked 
shyly. 

He started, and got up. 

" Ay, I have one kind word for you," he said 
agitatedly ; "go home and never come near me 
again — never look on me again if there is any 
corner for you to hide in when I pass by." 

She wiped her eyes, and was a little offended ; 
for she interpreted the counsel as meaning that 
she had sought his presence without warrant 

" I did not expect this from you, Angus," she 

said proudly, but with a tremor in her voice in 

' spite of the pride; "I thought that before you 

judged me you would at least hear what I had to 

say for myself." 

' ' I judge you ! " he exclaimed miserably ; ' * oh, 
there is not a wretch living who has so little 
right to judge another's conduct as I have." 

Her eyes opened wide, questioning him. 

" You bid me never come near yon — is it not 
because you blame me for agreeing to marry Bal- 
quherrie ?" 

The name made him shiver again. 

"No, it was not that : and yet " (with sudden 
passion) " it was that, for if you had never agreed 
— if you had kept faith with me, I would not be 
— as I am." 

"You might at least take the trouble to ask 
why I agreed," she said with a simple frankness 
that gave dignity to her manner; "it was my 
father's will, but I think I would have fought 
against even that for your sake ; it was your own 
counsel that I should take him, and that, too, I 
would have withstood for your sake. But when 
I learned that you were sore in need of siller to 
give you a chance of getting on, and when I knew 
that there was only one way for you to get the 
siller, then I minded that it was my father's will 
and your counsel that I should take him, and I 
agreed. But it was all for your sake, and it was 
hard to thole." 

"For my sake," he echoed bitterly, thinking 
of the folly of his frenzy, thinking of the joy he 
might have found this day if he had been patient 
only a little while longer. 

But she thought be was discrediting her expla- 
nation. She flushed at that ; and only the de- 
termination that there should be no silly misun- 
dcrstanding between them, such as she had known 



to occur between other lovers, prevented her 
quitting the place on the instant The doubt 
was cruel after what she had endured ; and if 
words could convince him of that she would speak 
them. 

" I'm telling you the truth, Angus. Maybe it 
was wrong to do it, but I believed that what I 
was doing would help you, and that some day 
you would thank me for it. I let Balquherrie 
know my reason for taking him, as you might see 
by the letter he wrote me. If you had sent me 
a word to guide me, I would have said no and no, 
though they had killed me for it. But you never 
sent me the word I was aye looking for; you 
went away without warning, leaving me nothing 
but the cold counsel to do as I was bidden. Oh, 
man, if you only knew how I wearied and waited 
for you to make a sign — if you ouly knew how 
my heart withered when I came to think it was 
your will that I should take the laird, you would 
be the last to blame me." 

She could not help the sobs which broke through 
the latter sentences. 

"I'm not blaming you," he said faintly, his 
eyes, with, the haunted expression in them," star- 
ing over her shoulder into space. 

"Do you not believe me, then?" (indignant- 
ly)- 

"Ay, I believe you" (in the same mint, hope- 
less tone as before, and clasping his head with his 
hands as if to steady it). 

' ( You do not speak as if you believed or cared." 

That was spoken angrily, but it made no im- 
pression on him ; a species of apathy seemed to 
have come over him, and he did not appear to 
give attention to her words. His mind was busy 
with other thoughts, and he heard her as if from 
a great distance. 

With a generous forgiving impulse she touched 
his arm again. 

"Angus, what is the matter with you? Tell 
me—show me that you don't blame or doubt me, 
by telling me what it is that fashes you. Who 
knows but I may be able to help you— 111 try, any 
way." 

" Tell you, who are the cause — " 

"Me the cause ! — then I can help you. Say 
what it is, or I'll think you want to quarrel with 
me." 

She smiled at him through her tears and spoke 
coaxingly. His distress might be easily relieved, 
if she were the cause of it, she thought 

He was roused from the state of abstraction in 
which he had been despairingly reviewing the 
happiness he had lost, and he was roused at the 
same time to a sense of the unkindness with 
which he was treating her. 

"Sit down, Annie," he said, with a sudden 
gentleness of manner. 

She obeyed, keeping her eyes fixed on him, 
and marvelling what could be the meaning of the 
singular change in his very nature, as it seemed. 
Still she was hopeful, for she could not imagine 
any worse difficulty to be overcome that that 
which the loss of his money had created. 

Angus closed the door of the apartment; and 
when he had done so, his mother stepped into the 
little passage and stood there listening. 

He turned to Annie with such a ghastly ex* 
pression that she was frightened, without exactly 
knowing why, unless it might have been at the 
\ additional pxoof of Vvia wrtoua illness. - 
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He observed her start, and, in haste to re-as- 
sure her, made a nervous effort to smile, which 
only rendered his expression the more alarming. 

"You think me queer," he said hoarsely, his 
hands gripping each other spasmodically behind 
him, and the arms tightening round his body; 
"but if you'll not look at me you'll not .notice it 
so much." 

She continued to regard him if possible the 
more steadily, as if her eyes were fascinated and 
were beyond the control of her will ; for she was 
conscious that her gaze afflicted him. 

He looked down at the floor. 

"I'm not well," he cried chokingly, " and 
your coming here has made me worse — you need 
not rise : I have something to say to you, now 
that you are here. Better it should be said at 
once, that you may the sooner set about forget- 
ting me." 

"Forget you!" (her heart was sinking fast, 
and why she could not comprehend ; but it was 
full of shapeless misgivings called up by the 
wretchedness of his appearance. It was not his 
sorrow that appalled her — that she would have 
tried to comfort — it was a shrinking something 
in his manner which she did not understand). 

"Ay, forget me — you must do that if you are 
ever to know happiness in this world. I say it — 
I, who thought the mirkest* night bright as a sum- 
mer day when you were near me ; I — " 

He paused and looked at her, his eyes burning, 
his form quivering with passion, and then, with a 
piteous smile, 

"That's an old song to sing, Annie, and it 
sounds like spouting a verse from Burns. ... I 
wish the days could come back when I was able 
to sing his songs to you — they seemed my own 
songs then, my own thoughts and hopes. I feel 
yet all the heart-throbs he put into words, only 
the voice is cracked now and can not utter them. 
The cushet-doo is hushed, and the raven is left to 
croak. n 

He was unable to proceed ; he turned his head 
away, hiding his face. 

She wanted to speak, and could not. Her lips 
parted, and her eyes grew dim, but that was all. 

"This is nonsense!" he ejaculated, angrily, 
and, turning to her, keenly sensitive to ridicule, 
" you'll not laugh at me, Annie. I did not mean 
to speak that way. I want you to understand me 
as far as may be. I want you to see me as I see 
myself, as far as may be. I wanted just to say 
that if ever a man was capable of laying down 
every thing that he thought worth having at the 
feet of a woman, to be trampled on or kicked in 
the mire just as she liked, I believe that I was 
once ready to do that for you." 

"I understand that, Angus" (tenderly, although 
she did not relish the obtrusion of the word 
"once"). 

" Then you will be satisfied that I have good 
reason for it when I say forget me ; after this day 
never look the road I am on." 

"And why not?" (in simple anxiety to get at 
the bottom of his trouble.) 

* ' I dare not tell you why " (bitterly). ' * I hope 
you will never know why, but I doubt that you 
will learn it long before you would wish, if you 
suspected the nature of it." 

That shrinking something re-asserted itself in 
his demeanor, and she felt its presence like a 
cloud crossing the moon. 



" Has my father any thing to do with it ?" 
No " (looking down again unable to meet 
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her gaze) ? "your father, when most unkind in 
thought or act to me, was not half so unkind as* 
I have been to myself." 

" Would siller mend it ?" 

His persistent denial only heightened her curi- 
osity. 

"Nothing can mend it," he answered, making 
a fierce effort to conceal the violence of his agita- 
tion. "Annie, Annie, do you think I would bid 
you go away from me, if I dared hope to keep 
you by me ? " 

She was unable to appreciate the position in 
which he could wish to have her with him and 
yet desire her to go away. So she scanned her 
experience of his nature, and took a practical 
view of the matter. 

"You're just in one of your stupid dumps again, 
and do not know your own mind. I'll not leave 
you till I see you're better." 

" Better," he groaned ; "111 never be that till 
I know that you can hear without sorrow of the 
worst happening to me that can happen to man." 

" You 11 never know that." 

"Then I'll never be better." 

"Ay, will you though " (cheerfully). 

She rose as if to take his hand, but he shrank 
back from her, and she halted, amazed and 
vexed. 

" I can not make out whether it's your head 
or what has gone wrang, Angus ; but it's cruel 
of you to use me this way. I have had something 
to bear as well as you, and I make no complaint. 
I want to forget what's past, and to hope for what's 
to come ; but you won't let me do that. You make 
things worse than they are, both for yourself and 
for me." 

He suddenly stepped forward and grasped both 
her hands, gazing with a wild yearning into her 
eyes. 

" You think me cruel ! — you will be wiser by- 
and-by," he said, passionately. * * I love you, An- 
nie, and think it a degradation to you to hear mo 
say it. I respect you, and because of that I feel 
that you are harmed by my touch." 

"What for?" she demanded, resolutely. 

" I have already told you I dare not answer 
that. Will you not be content with my word ? 
A week ago I would have been glad as man can 
be out of heaven to have been with you, and to 
hear what you have said. To-day I have under- 
gone years of torture since you have been here ; 
every kind look, every kind word, has been an- 
other scourge in the hands of the devil to whip 
me into new frenzy. It is for your own sake, An- 
nie, that I bid you go away and hate me, if you 
can not forget me." 

"If you are not clean out of your wits, give 
me some reason for bidding me hate you." 

He dropped her hands, and drew back in dumb 

There was only one way in which it was possi- 
ble to account for his conduct, and the suspicion 
seethed in her mind. 

"Is it true what I was told, and what your 
mother denied, that you are going to marry some 
lass in Ireland?" (fiercely.) "Is that what you 
shrink and tremble at my touch for ? — is that why 
you fear to look me straight in the fosfeV 

Su* had. a\texAg& to V\m ^^xi^^^^^ ^ 
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by his ways and words ; bat in a second she had 
flashed up into jealous fury. 

This was the first intimation he had received 
of the new matrimonial arrangement he was re- 
ported to have made. He did not quite see the 
slur it cast upon his fidelity. He was too indif- 
ferent about himself to calculate how the rumor 
had arisen, or what it meant. He felt that it low- 
ered him in Annie's eyes, and he smarted at that. 
But he was content to allow her to believe any 
thing of him, if it would only make her go away 
and avoid him always afterwards. 

So he remained silent, nervously gripping and 
wringing his hands. 

She took hold of his arm and shook him vio- 
lently. 

"Can you not speak? Are you dumb, or 
what ? Answer me, is it a lie or not ?" 

He did not speak yet. 

"Is it guilt that ties your tongue ?" she went 
on, fiercely, hitting so near the truth that he 
writhed under the blow. " Have you been mak- 
ing a fool of me ? Have you been galavanting 
with some poor quean as ignorant of your treach- 
ery as myself, while I was greeting and sobbing 
my heart out for you, thinking that you were as 
ill as I was ? Oh, man, if that's the way all your 
grand preaching about faith and truth and honor 
has ended, I wish my feet had been chappit off 
before they carried me this length to-day. 

Even now he would not speak. He saw the 
agony which his silence caused her, and it came 
back to him with double bitterness ; but he kept 
saying to himself, " It is for her sake : better she 
should believe any thing of me that will help her 
to hate me. Her pangs will be the briefer when 
the worst is known." 

His silence was as perplexing as his previous 
wildness had been. She was at a loss to know 
how to proceed; indignation 'prompted her to 
turn on her heel and quit the place. But love 
helped her to a wiser course. 

Her rage was as suddenly dispelled as it had 
been asserted. With hands folded before her, 
she spoke in a quiet practical tone, 

' "You and me are going to quarrel, Angus, 
that's clear, and we may as well know what it's 
about, so that we may have as little as possible to 
blame ourselves for when we come to think of it 
quietly. Just now we are both out of temper — 
we are not ourselves. But as soon as we part 
there'll be the question to answer — What was all 
the trouble about ? then we'll be sorry that we 
couldn't speak a word of common sense that 
might have settled the whole affair. Let us try 
and think that way before we part — it'll save us 
a heap of ill-will and ill memories afterwards." 

" What do you want me to say ?" he muttered, 
conscious of the good sense and generosity with 
which she spoke and to which he dared not re- 
spond. 

" I want you to say why we are to quarrel, and 
how it comes that I have been the cause of your 
present weary state of mind. I was angry a min- 
ute back, and said what I'm sorry for already. 
I will not believe, Angus, that you could be so 
false as I thought in a pet you had J>een — I will 
not believe it till you say with your own mouth 
that it's true." 

And she gave him such a bright look of devo- 
tion and confidence that the distracted man ached 
in every fibre. 



"You drive me hard, Annie, you drive me 
hard," he moaned, passing his hands over Jiis 
head in a dismayed and helpless fashion. 

" It is for your good, Angus, as much as my 
own," she answered gently but firmly ; "we are 
not bairns, to cast out for nothing and make it up 
the next minute with the help of a sweetie. I 
came here to comfort you, and instead of that I 
seem to have made you worse. You have been 
acting and speaking more like a bull goaded into 
madness by the sight of a red clout than like a 
sensible man who has his way to make in the 
world. I'm fairly beat to understand you." 

"Then give up trying to understand me, for I 
am not worth the effort. For the last two days 
I have been in the hands of a foul fiend. I am 
in his hands now, and he will make or mar me. 
Will nothing convince you — will nothing satisfy 
you that I am guilty, guilty, and I wish you to 
avoid me because I love you ?" 

She looked at him a long time, and she was 
partly satisfied. 

" God help you, Angus," she murmured trem- 
ulously. "I'm convinced at last of one thing, 
that your head's gone wrong." 

" Ay, ay, that's it," he cried eagerly, snatching. 
at any explanation that she might accept : "my 
head's wrong, and I see things different from 
what I used to see them. For instance, I see in 
you the cause of all my misery — I see in you the 
cause of my ruin, body and soul. It was the 
thought of you that brought me back — it was the 
thought of you that nerved my arm and mad- 
dened and blinded me. Oh, go away, go away ; 
for the sight of you is torture to me, and it'll end 
with me hating you !" 

She sat down crying. 

"I can not hate you, Angus, happen what 
may," she sobbed. 

* i Can not ? Would you say that if you knew 
what I am ? Would you say that if you knew 
that the gallows had a right to claim me ?" 

She shuddered at the horrible allusion, but she 
answered with sorrowful decision, 

" I don't think even that would make any dif- 
ference to me. I would be making excuses for 
you if I could not think you blameless altogeth- 
er. I can not help caring for you, Angus, any 
more than I can help seeing with my een and 
hearing with my ears ; and, oh, but it's sore to 
see and hear you as I do enow !" 

With a curious, almost hysterical cry, he caught 
her up in his arms and hugged her to his breast 
desperately. Big, strong-looking fellow a* he 
was, sobs burst from him with every word he ut- 
tered. 

"My poor lass! my poor lass! O God pardon 
me and pity you!" 

She put her arms around his neck, gazing up at 
him imploringly. 

" Tell me what it is, Angus. Trust me, I'll 
never blame or doubt you. If it's me you have 
wronged — it does not matter in what way — 111 
forgive you. Only trust me." 

That recalled him. His mind became sudden- 
ly clear ; and with a quietude born of despair, 
and contrasting strangely with his former pas- 
sion, he unclasped her hands and put her away 
from him. 

" I did you a cruel wrong just now, Annie, to 
touch you or to let you speak a kind word to me. 
Give me a day ox Vnq to think, and then maybe 
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111 tell yon— maybe 111 tell all the world what it 
is that troubles me. If I do not tell yon, trust 
me all the same, Annie. I am silent for your 
sake and my mother's — I am silent because I love 
you." 

She bowed her head submissively, and began 
to draw her shawl about her. 

" You will send me word, then," she said very 
calmly. 

" I will send you word ; but until then don't 
seek me again; no matter what happens or 
what you hear, don't come till I send for you ; it 
will be better for you and better for me." 

" I'll do your bidding," she said, and turned to 

go- 
But she halted, and wheeled round again. He 

was standing like the wreck of a man, his frame 

shrunken and lifeless, and gazing after her with 

such a weary, hopeless look that she was shaken 

by new pangs. She extended a hand towards 

him. 

"Must we part this way?'* she said, still in 
that calm pitiful voice, although her heart was 
aching so sorely. 

"Ay, we must part this way, and you will be 
the happier if we never meet again," he an- 
swered. 

" 111 do your bidding, Angus. Good-bve." 

" Good-bye." 

His head sunk on his breast ; then he sat down, 
crossing his arms on the table and hiding his 
face on them. The parting was so quiet that it 
showed no marks of the storm which had pre- 
ceded it; and scarcely suggested the anguish 
both were suffering, and for which there was no 
remedy. 

She opened the door and confronted Mrs. 
Lamb, who was leaning her back against the 
wall, her arms crossed with an elbow in each 
hand, and a sickly, stony expression on her face. 

" You need not bide to tell me," she said in a 
harsh steady voice, under which she concealed 
the shuddering fear that was in her breast ; " I 
have heard it all. Thank you for coming, An- 
nie ; I doubt it has not been a pleasant journey 
for you." 

"Not so pleasant as I hoped," replied Annie, 
simply ; " but Til come again when you need me. 
I'll find out his sorrow if I can, and I'll try to 
mend it, if it may be mended." 

She walked away slowly, along the muddy path 
of the drumlie river. She felt confused and weak : 
and the uncertainty of the cause of his despair 
haunted her with undefined but hideous terrors. 

Mrs. Lamb entered the room with a steady 
quiet step. Without a word to him, without ap- 
pearing to glance at him, she proceeded to re- 
move her bonnet and mantle, and to change her 
dress, just as if she had been alone. 

When she had carefully folded her best apparel, 
and placed it in the chest, she set about kindling 
the fire, which had been permitted to go out dur- 
ing her absence. Then she swung the kail-pot 
on the iron hook over the fire in preparation for 
dinner. No matter what was astir, she discharged 
the routine of her household with methodical 
regularity. 

At last she wanted the table to " lay the dish- 
es, " and she looked at Angus. He was sleeping ! 
— or rather he was in a state of half insensibility. 
He had not slept at all during the previous night, 
and now, bis brain reeling under the fatigue and 



pain of his interview with Annie, he had become 
unconscious. 

With a sad pitying expression she sat down, 
determined not to disturb him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE SHADOWS. 

A tap at the door, and two men entered. 

Angus knew them quite well, and he knew their 
mission. His mother was out of the way, and he 
was glad of that. He had been so much excited 
and worried one way and another with the con*- 
stant terror of the calamity which he felt sure 
must happen sooner or later, that it was almost a 
relief in the first moment to have reached the 
climax. 

He rose, perfectly self-possessed, to receive the 
men ; indeed, his composure astonished himself. 

The first of the two visitors was Peter Glegg, 
the fiscal, from Kingshaven ; the second was 
Willie Sparke, the solitary constable of Abbots- 
kirk, a large-boned, good-natured fellow, who 
pitied every criminal he arrested, and allowed 
many to escape in consequence of a natural defect 
in his perception of the importance of checking 
crime in all its phases. 

The offenders with whom he had chiefly to 
deal, however, were the hungry robbers of turnip 
and potato fields; as for the "drucken bodies" 
he had to arrest, he generally conveyed them home 
instead of taking them to the lock-up. Sometimes 
he got a dram for his pains, but whether or not, he 
was quite content, and had not the least notion 
that he was disregarding the duties of an efficient 
constable. He maintained a homely sort of dis- 
cipline in the village, and was as ready to seize a 
truant boy and lug him along to the school as to 
interfere in a case of turnip stealing. 

The fiscal was a different man; little and 
wiiy, with thin sandyish hair, thin whiskers to 
match, and small pale twinkling eyes, which, by 
constant imitation, had obtained somewhat of the 
expression of a ferret. 

He had entered the office of the late fiscal, at 
Kingshaven, to sweep the floors, dust thefurniture, 
and run errands. But he had been a cunning 
laddie, and he had advanced with his years, rta 
had a natural gift of prying into other people's 
affairs without appearing to do so, and on several 
occasions this gift had rendered good service to 
his superior. Promotion followed, and Peter 
Glegg made an ell of every inch of favor that 
was awarded to him. 

In a wiry pawkv way he had wriggled himself 
upward until at the death of his master it was 
unanimously agreed that Glegg was in every way 
the best-qualified person to be appointed to the 
vacant post. Peter Glegg rubbed his hands and 
chuckled with many thanks to his patrons. He 
was grateful to them, for they had helped him to 
reach the pinnacle of his desire ; but he was most 
grateful to himself, to whom he thought the real 
credit of his success belonged. 

He was proud of himself and of his own achieve- * 
ments. He told every body how he had entered 
the office as an errand-boy, with badly patched 
breeks and scarcely a shoe to hi& fa&. l5w* \&. 
Twas tba «to\e£ *£ ^ftft ^\ftRfe^ «a& <3ms& ^Vfc*k ^w«** 
ty, too, ft Ic&l ww£& <si&5 ^taste.^ 
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He took a genuine delight in his work. In 
the whole coarse of his experience it had not once 
occurred to him that the poor wretches who pass- 
ed under his hands were capable of feeling pain 
or shame. He regarded every criminal as a lay 
figure provided for the sole purpose .of enabling 
him to give another example of his ability. 

Angus knew all this, for he had frequently met 
the fiscal ; and he had heard much of his feats of 
cunning. If he had entertained any hope of es- 
cape after the discovery was made, he would have 
resigned it as soon as he found himself in the 
hands of Feter Glegg. 
9 He waited for the fiscal to speak. 

"Hope I find you well, Mister Lamb," he said, 
rubbing his hands and glinting round the place 
with one eye, while the other seemed to remain 
twinkling on his intended victim; i'were you 
looking for us ?" 

"No/' answered Angus briefly, and eager to 
be taken away before his mother came in. 

"No," echoed the fiscal, as if the whole affair 
were one of the most commonplace incidents of 
daily life; "of course no; I forgot that I did 
not send word we were coming. But how are 
you, man, and when did you come back from 
Ireland ? Fine place, Ireland — grand pasture. 
Would you not like to go back — eh ?" (chuckling 
as if somebody had made a joke). 

Angus hesitated for an instant, inwardly debat- 
ing whether or not he should attempt to deny his 
guilt. Then he spoke with a degree of compos- 
ure which again surprised himself 

" I came home on Wednesday afternoon. I 
understand what you want with me. It's about 
Balquherrie. You have found him, I suppose?" 

The fiscal nodded. 

"I thought that," Angus continued; "you 
need not waste time here. I'll go with you at 
once, and answer your questions on the road, or 
when we get to Kingshaven." 

Mr. Glegg eyed him all over. He was not a 
man to be surprised or puzzled by any criminal 
eccentricity, but the coolness with which Angus 
arranged his own arrest roused a suspicion that 
there was some trick behind. 

That was how Angus construed the peculiar 
look of the fiscal, and he tried to remove the 
doubt. 

"lam not wishing to deceive you, sir," he 
said, painfully. " I only want to get away from 
the place before my mother comes back. I am 
weak enough as it is, and I have not strength to 
bear the sight of her distraction. Let us go with- 
out more ado." 

With unusual consideration, Mr. Glegg com- 
plied. They went out to the dog-cart which was 
waiting at the door. The prisoner was seated in 
front beside the fiscal, who took the reins. The 
constable sat behind, his back to the others. 

They drove away, and Angus was grateful that 
he had escaped a scene with his mother. He 
dared not think of what she would feel when she 
was made aware of what had happened. 

But terrible as his position had now become, 
he was able to wonder at his own composure, 
and again he wondered that he could do so. He 
seemed to have two individualities, and he real- 
ized perfectly the Highland superstition of the 
Double Self. 
The n/st Self appeared to stand apart in soli- 
t*ry sadness, surveying the second careering 



along the bleak road towards the prison and the 
gallows. The second submitted to the circum- 
stances with the calmness of utter despair. It 
was altogether a curious sensation he experi- 
enced; and the more curious that, instead of 
occupying himself with the question as to how 
he might best defend himself, he was busy ana- 
lyzing the psychological phenomenon of which he 
was the subject. 

The journey was performed with singular ra- 
pidity, and neither the fiscal nor Willie Sparke 
uttered a word on the way. 

The Kingshaven jail, with its cold gray walls, 
always a sombre - looking erection, appeared 
gloomier than ever now as he was driven up to 
it, a prisoner. He was placed in a cell which 
was quite dark, and in the darkness he became 
unconscious of the lapse of time. 

The fiscal came, examined him, and wrote 
every thing down. Angus denied nothing. He 
told the whole story from beginning to end, sim- 
ply as it occurred. Mr. Glegg tried to make out 
that he had returned from Ireland with the inten- 
tion of stopping the marriage in some way. 

He confessed that he had entertained a vague 
notion of the sort, but that the influence he had 
proposed to use was not that of murder. 

" What was the influence, then?" 

" It was an old sin of the laird's that I thought 
of bringing up against him if he refused to break 
oft' the marriage ; but I changed my mind, and 
determined to let him do as he liked." 

4 * What was the old sin ?" 

"There is no need to tell it now." * 

The fiscal nodded and rubbed his hands, indi- 
cating that he did not believe a word of it. An- 
gus felt that, but remained silent, and Mr. Glegg 
left him, evidently satisfied with the result of his 
precognition. 

The kindly banker, Mr. Forsyth, who had 
taken the interest of a generous friend in his af- 
fairs since the beginning of his misfortunes on 
the day of the roup, came to him and begged 
him to intrust his defense to the hands of an ex- 
perienced legal agent. 

Angus, with ungrateful coldness, as he thought 
at the time, although he seemed to have no pow- 
er to alter his manner, declined to follow his ad- 
vice. 

"I have nothing to hide," he said. "I will 
tell the truth, and it shall not be perverted by any 
meddling lawyer. I will not save even my lire 
at the expense of a lie." 

"Then I'm sorry for you, Angus," said For- 
syth, with chagrin, "for the affair at present has 
the very worst look against you." 

Angus was stubborn, believing himself right. 
He had little to care for or to hope for in this 
world, and he would at least have the satisfaction 
of protesting against the system which rendered 
it necessary to sue for justice with the help of one 
Jesuit to oppose the assaults of another. He was 
prepared to bide the consequences of this Quix- 
otic decision. 

His mother did not come to him ; that was 
strange, he thought, until suddenly he heard her 
sobbing behind the door, and then he became 
aware that she had been there often, and had not 
courage enough to enter his cell. 

The sound of her grief tried his strength more se- 
verely than the worst prospect of his coming late 
had done. It w» to TjWttal to hear her sob, who 
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had been so calm and resolute in the endurance of 
all the ills of her own life, and to know that he was 
the cause. In the direst distress she had been 
firm and patient, leaning on the great faith taught 
by her religion ; and now even that stronghold 
had been shaken by him — through her love. 

He had sometimes thought her stern to the 
verge of harshness ; but he wished now, with a bit- 
ter fervency, that he could see her face cold and 
unmoved, as he had seen it more than once when 
her heart was on the rack. 

"Oh, dinna greet, mother! dinna greet!" he 
murmured in the broadest Doric which he had 
used when a child, and which still came upper- 
most when his affections were most deeply stir- 
red ; " I'm no that bad— the act was nane o' my 
seeking." 

The sound ceased ; but still she did not come 
to him. It was better that she should not, he 
thought, with a sickly sinking of the heart. 

Annie, too, kept away ; but he did not seem 
to care so much for her ; he even regarded her 
with something like spleen, remembering his moth- 
er's agony, and thinking how easily she might 
have prevented all this misery if she had been 
only faithful — if she had been only true to her 
own word. 

Besides, he was given to understand — he did 
not know how — that she was more angry with 
him than grieved at his plight — angry because of 
the shame reflected on her in consequence of the 
unavoidable association of her name with the mo- 
tive of his crime. 

Had she a right to be angry ? 

' ' No, " he fiercely answered himself. See where 
he stood under the gallows ; see where his moth- 
er lay, prostrate and helpless — a woman who for 
fifty years had battled bravely with adversity, 
walking upright and in the fear of the Lord, 
brought down at last to shame and despair. And 
who was to blame but Annie Blair ? 

He shrunk away from that wild accusation al- 
most as soon as it hod taken shape in his brain. 
He was ashamed of it, and yet it haunted him like 
a shadow from which he could not escape. 

"It is cruel to cast the wyte on her, "he mut- 
tered; "what could she do in the teeth of her 
father's command and my counsel ? Oh, and I 
thought myself so brave for wringing out the 
words, and then to blame her for thinking me as 
honest as I seemed ? It's cruel and cowardly on 
my part*, it makes me a blacker wretch than 
aught else can. No, I hold her blameless. It was 
the cursed siller and my own mad blind passion 
that caused it all." 

Nobody came to him now. The dismal hours 
passed and no friendly voice or message lightened 
the dark solitude of his cell. He felt that he was 
an outcast whom all shunned, whom the many 
scorned and. the few pitied too much to bear the 
contemplation of his degradation. 

A clock struck, in dull muffled tones, the hour 
for his trial 

He was conducted into the court-room. He 
knew the place well ; he had sat in it for eight 
hours during the trial of Will Morrison for poach- 
ing, and for an assault on a gamekeeper who had 
attempted to arrest him. 

Angus heard the buzz of the crowd, the open- 
ing and closing of doors, and the dull sound of 
footsteps on the matted floor as the constables 
moved mysteriously to and fro, looking for jury- 



men, or hunting out one set of witnesses and 
dragging in others. 

The same sounds, the same white-wigged, owl- 
like judges on the bench, and the same advocates 
fussing round the clerks' table, that he had ob- 
served on the day of Will Morrison's trial. It 
was droll that the scene should be repeated so 
exactly. 

When he was placed at the bar, between two 
constables, a shivering fit seized him ; but that 
was over presently ; and, still keeping his head 
bowed, he endeavored to collect his thoughts in 
order to meet the crisis with firmness and can- 
dor. 

At last he looked up at the judges ; they were 
chatting together complacently, never heeding the 
poor wretch whose life was in their hands. 

He bowed his head again, sick and hopeless. 
He had not dared to glance round the court yet ; 
he feared to witness the haggard face of his moth- 
er, and in a different way he dreaded to meet the 
Qj es of Annie. But, although he did not look 
round, he was painfully conscious that the crowd 
was staring at him and whispering about him. 

Presently there was a hush in the court, and 
the clerk proceeded to read the indictment, charg- 
ing Angus Lamb, some time tenant of the farm 
of Drumslieve, with the willful murder of George 
Outram, Esquire, of Balquherrie. 

The prisoner's senses seemed to become unnat- 
urally acute ; to him it appeared as if every word 
of the verbose charge added another mesh to the 
net which encircled him, depriving him of the 
smallest chance of escape. And it was read in 
such a monotonous callous voice, as if there were 
nothing of importance involved in the issue ! 

One of the judges addressed the panel at the 
bar. 

"Angus Lamb, you have heard the indictment 
raised against you by his majesty's advocate. Are 
you guilty of the crime there charged or not 
guilty ?" 

" My lord, I am not guilty." 

There was some confusion after this, and when 
it had subsided Angus perceived that the mem- 
bers of the jury were in their places. 

The examination of witnesses commenced. The 
guard of the coach, Express, proved the date on 
which the prisoner had arrived at Abbotskirk, and 
gave some information as to his morose behavior 
on the journey, referring also to the heavy staff 
which he had carried. 

Mr. Forsyth next showed that he had received 
no intimation from the prisoner as to his inten- 
tion of leaving Ireland. 

Then Jock Galbraith, Dugald Brodie, and 
Benjie Geddes gave evidence of the panel's sud- 
den appearance at the house of the latter, of his 
strange manner and determination not to remain. 
They also referred to the staff. 

There were other witnesses, but Angus did not 
attend to them ; for, as he perceived the proof 
piling up against him slowly and surely, his senses 
became dull again, and he fell into a species of 
hopeless stupor. 

He was quickened by the sound of Annie 
Blair's name, and his limbs shook with ague when 
he saw her in the witness-box. 

They were all against him, and there was no- 
body to 8toefrk a helping word for the defenseless 
outcast* *^^ 

The jviActO &&**& the witness, to look at the 
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prisoner, and asked if she bore any malice or ill- 
will towards him. 

It seemed a terrible question to ask her, and 
Angus shaded his face that he might not see her. 

"I hear him no malice and no ill-will," she 
said very sadly, " and I'm wae for him this day." 

Bat she was made to prove the existence of a 
serious cause of quarrel between Balquherrie and 
the prisoner. Every word she uttered told against 
the unfortunate man. 

The whole drift of the proof was clear to him 
now, and he felt that the circumstances were too 
strong in appearance against him to be overcome 
by any thing he could say ; it was as if he had 
been driven against a high wall which he could 
not surmount, and from which he dared not re- 
treat. 

First, there, was the cause of quarrel estab- 
lished beyond doubt, and in his declaration he 
had himself owned it Next, he, a man in pre- 
carious circumstances, had suddenly and without 
warning thrown up a profitable engagement and 
performed a long journey for the professed pur- 
pose of endeavoring to prevent the deceased gen- 
tleman's marriage with Annie, Mill o' Comrie's 
daughter. 

Again, it appeared that on a most inclement 
night he had quitted his mother's cottage without 
adequate reason, unless on the presumption that 
his purpose had been to seek his victim. That 
such had been his intention was apparent from 
the fact that after leaving Benjie Geddes's he had 
directed his steps towards Dundarroch Bridge 
and the house of Balquherrie, instead of taking 
the straight road to his home. 

Of his presence on the bridge there could be no 
doubt, for on the following day one of the wit- 
nesses had found there the blackthorn staff now 
produced — a most murderous-looking instrument 
— which had been seen in his possession when he 
had called at the bellman's cot, and which he had 
acknowledged to be his property. 

That was the substance of the evidence, and 
Angus had little hope of being able to controvert 
it satisfactorily when he rose to make his defense. 

His explanation seemed bald to a degree, con- 
trasted with the accumulation of condemnatory 
circumstances. 

"I came home with some wild hope of being 
able to prevent the marriage, but not by the 
means imputed to me. I held proofs that George 
Outram of Balquherrie was a dishonest man, and 
I thought that the threat of using them would 
cause him at the last moment to do me justice." 

"What were the proofs ?" was asked. 

"Forgeries of bills of exchange in the name 
of Saunders Blair. It was to rescue him from 
the discovery of his crime that my father became 
responsible for the sum which Drumsiieve was 
rouped to pay." 

"You can produce these bills, of course," said 
the Crown Advocate. 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

" Because I altered my mind regarding them. 
I do not hope to make you understand how the 
change in my plans occurred ; but I determined 
to leave him to act as his own conscience might 
dictate — I determined that if he should marry 
Annie Blair, the husband of one whom I respect- 
ed so much should be safe from jail, and I burnt 
"* forgeries*" 



A dead silence ensued. 

He was conscious — bitterly conscious — that no- 
body believed his wild statement. Nobody could 
understand the conduct of a man who, for a def- 
inite purpose of revenge or gain — it did not mat- 
ter which — had undertaken a long journey at the 
most inconvenient season for travelling, and who, 
at the end of his journey, holding the power to 
accomplish his purpose in his hands, had willful- 
ly destroyed it. 

It was impossible for him to explain the im- 
pulses which had moved him, so that these 
callously practical lawyers, judges, and people 
should comprehend and believe him. They saw 
only the absurdity of a self-sacrifice such as he 
described ; they were insensible to the devotion 
which had moved him to it. 

Their incredulity gave him calmness and 
strength. 

" There is no use of me trying to convince you 
of what you can not understand without proofs, 
which are not in my possession," he said, for the 
first time speaking steadily. " You think I act- 
ed as a fool, or that I am telling you a lie. 
Strange, that an honest action should be so start- 
ling and so unworthy of credit. I own with 
shame that it was impulse which made me hon- 
est : I own with shame that my meaner nature 
cried out against the act, and told me I had been 
a fool to do it, to cast away the advantage which 
had been placed in my hand by the foresight of 
my dead father. But it was done, and I tried to 
content myself with what satisfaction there might 
be found in feeling that I had acted bravely, al- 
though to my own loss. 

"When I left my mother's house I had no 
thought of meeting Balquherrie ; if I had known 
that he was on the same road with me I would 
have run miles away to get beyond his reach. I 
went. out that night for no other reason than to 
relieve my pain by active exercise. I was too 
frenzied to sleep or to sit still. Accident led me 
to Benjie Geddes's. They gave me some whisky, 
and when I left, my brain was confused and I 
missed the road. I did not know that until I 
found myself on Dundarroch Brig. Balquherrie 
met me there. He would speak to me, although 
I warned him to let me be, and tried to escape 
him. I threw that staff from me, fearing my- 
self. I tried to pass him ; he gripped me ; I 
flung him from me ; his foot slipped in the snow, 
and he tumbled over the brig. That is the whole 
.truth." 

There was another breathless pause in the court 
when he ceased speaking ; but it was evident 
that he had failed to carry conviction to the 
minds of those who held the balance of his fate. 

The jury, apparently without hesitation or de- 
bate, came to a decision, and their chancellor 
handed the verdict, written and sealed, to the 
clerk, who presented it to the judge. The lat- 
ter opened the dispatch, and perused the con- 
tents, the effect of which was that the jury had 
found the panel— 

"guilty of the crime libelled." 

As the last fatal words were pronounced, An- 
gus stood like one petrified, his eves wide and full 
of horror, fixed upon the judge, his pulse ceasing 
to beat. 

The Crown Advocate in a low voice craved 
the judgowuVof tit* swot, w. tha v<srdict given* 
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The judge solemnly addressed the prisoner, 

who remained dumbly gazing at him as if unable 

to realize the extremity at which he had arrived. 

The voice sounded in his ear like the far distant 

rumbling of thunder. 

" It is now the painful duty of my office to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the law against you. A 
man of your education can not fail to know what 
l>eJoogs to your present melancholy situation. I 
^vould be glad if it were in my power to be of any 
mise to you under these sad circumstances. I trust 
*Chat you will improve the short time you have 
etill to live by a sincere repentance of your crime, 
*ind in seeking the forgiveness of Heaven for all 
past offenses." 

His lordship then pronounced the sentence in 
the usual form, decerning and adjudging that 
the panel " be hanged by the neck by the hands 
of the common executioner upon a gibbet until he 
be dead. And. this was pronounced for Doom ! " 
The words rolled and reverberated over the 
prisoner's head like a peal of thunder. It stupe- 
fied and deafened him, but he heard his mother 
groan, and then with a cry of utter agony he threw 
his arms upward, saying, 

"My God, my God, the burden is greater than 
I can bear !" 

With dazed senses Angus looked round. 

He was still in the cottage ; darkness had fall- 
en without ; and within, the apartment was now 
illumed and again thrown into shadowy gloom as 
a white darting flame in the grate alternately 
flashed up and sunk tremulously. 

The vision had been horrible, the awakening 
brought him no relief. 

At his feet, down on her knees, her head bow- 
ed forward till it touched the ground, was his 
mother ; and he understood that she had divined 
his guilt when he heard her moan with wild and 
piteous fervency : 

" Our Father, whilk art in heaven — oh, gie me 
strength to say in the hour of my affliction, Thy 
will be done! 

Then there was a deathly stillness in the place. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE REALITY. 

He could not move or speak to her, and she 
lay there so still and rigid that it seemed almost 
as if the discovery had killed her. She lay there 
weighed down to the earth by the load of his sin 
— the woman whose upright life, whose unswerv- 
ing observance of the conventional forms of her 
religion, had made her appear austere and piti- 
less in the eyes of feebler mortals. The great 
faith which had supported and consoled her un- 
der all mere worldly ills hitherto, seemed to 
have been suddenly swept away from her grasp, 
and she fell to the ground. 

It was a sorry sight, that of one who had been 
so strong become so weak. To the man her si- 
lent anguish was more awful than the wildest out- 
cries would have been. 

His brain seemed to* be burning with the vivid 
memory of his dream ; for a few seconds after 
the awakening he had doubted the evidence of 
his eyes, and had fancied that the reality was the 
vision. He experienced a thrill of relief as he 



became aware of the truth, and then, looking at 
his mother, realizing her position in his own, the 
momentary flash of joy dropped into his despair 
and was extinguished, like a feeble torch cast into 
a deep loch. 

He feared to stir, and he could not speak yet. 
The silence became unbearable, and the flicker- 
ing light of the fire filled the place with grotesque 
shapes of horror, and through the midst of them 
all floated the ghastly face of his victim, as he 
had seen it falling backward with the moon shin- 
ing on it. 

He felt a mad disposition to shriek with all his 
might in order to break the stillness mat oppress- 
ed him so. 

But the cunning spirit which had been evoked 
in him by his perils enabled him to suppress the 
desire, and at the same time it suggested the pos- 
sibility of deceiving his mother and in that way 
of relieving her. His whole thoughts became 
concentrated upon the one idea of softening her 
grief. He racked his mind for any trick or lie 
by which he could accomplish that object. 

She could not know any thing, he argued with 
the petty cunning of his extremity, save what she 
might have heard him say in his sleep. She 
might be persuaded that it had been the result 
of an unpleasant dream and no more ; for she 
was not one likely to give much credit to words 
spoken under such circumstances. 

He stooped and touched her with a trembling 
hand, whispering, 

" Mother, rise." 

A pause, and then she got up slowly. The 
thin iron-gray hair was straggling over her eyes. 
She put it back quietly, and did not look at her 
son. Her face was stolid and impenetrable ; her 
eyes were partly closed and vacant in expression, 
as if they were looking inward. 

" I have been sleeping," he said hollowly. 

" Ay," was all the reponse in her low dry tone. 

" I have had a bad dream — was I speaking in 
my sleep ?" 

"Ay " (just as before). 

" It was queer of me to fall asleep sitting at 
the table," he went on with a wretched attempt 
to seem at ease ; " but I'm weak, and Annie's 
coming upset me ; besides, I did not get a wink 
last night. I suppose that and the uncomfortable 
way I was sitting accounts for my dream being 
so wild and so — " 

She turned upon him with a stern frown, and 
the lie died on his tongue. He stood abashed and 
shivering under her gaze. 

She moved slowly to the dresser, took down 
the cruse, and lit it. Holding the light above her 
head so that its rays fell full upon her son, she 
surveyed him from head to foot. Gradually the 
upraised arm began to tremble, and slowly de- 
scended until she placed the lamp on the table. 

Then she sunk down on a chair and shrouded 
her face with her apron. 

" Dinna lee, Angus," she said, her voice quiv- 
ering with pain, " dinna lee— onway, no to me, 
no to me." 

And there utterance failed her altogether. She 
could only make that piteous appeal, and again 
sink into the silence of wordless misery. Her 
whole nature was weeping bitterly, although there 
were no tears in her eyes, and the sobs that were 
riving her bree&t. -««» w&s YH&rata&V) «&». v5ks»«- 
\ sLoua\. ft&nx fpsg fat \««*&u 
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The man was distraught. He felt for the mo- 
ment that it would have been more endurable 
to be awaiting his doom in the cell of the con- 
demned, than to be standing there in the pres- 
ence of her woe, knowing himself to be the cause 
of it, and feeling helpless to relieve it. 

Writhing in mind and body, he made another 
desperate effort to deceive her. 

' * What is it that ails you, mother ? — was it any 
thing I said in my sleep that's distressing you ?" 
he cried, with a harsh false note in the tone, of 
which he was conscious, although he could not 
soften it. 

4 'Ay, and what you have said when waking 
forbye," she answered in an affrighted whisper. 

'* But you should not heed me just now — I'm 
not well, and speak havers when sleeping and 
waking." 

The apron dropped from her face, showing it 
dark and wrathful, yet so contracted with pain 
that he dared not look at it 

' ' Poor thing! " she said, with a strange mixture 
1 of pity and scorn in voice and manner ; "if you 
could only see yourself at this minute, yon would 
ken what small benefit you are like to get for be- 
ing forsworn to me or any body." 

He made a movement as if he would interrupt 
her; but she raised a hand warningly, and he 
obeyed the sign. 

But he crouched under the recognition of his 
own cowardice: he could not even tell a lie bold- 
ly to save her peace of mind. 

"No to me," she said sternly, and rising as 
she proceeded with increasing vehemence ; " the 
guilt was upon you that night when you wandered 
about in the snow, shunning the face of man. 
The guilt was upon yon when you came slinking 
home in the dark, trembling and quaking with 
the dread of your ill work. But a scale was over 
my een, and I could not see what is so plain to 
me now. I ken'd nae mair than that there was 
something lying heavy on your conscience, and 
though it was hard for me to think that Annie 
Blair had the power to help you that was denied 
to me, I went for her." 

She advanced a step, and the man stood speech- 
less, with head sunk on his breast, his arms hang- 
ing limply by his sides. 

"You bade her go away, and never seek you 
more," the mother went on, merciless to herself 
and to him; "and syne I ken'd that the road 
you have wandered on was darker than I thought. 
My heart was sore troubled for you, and yet I 
could not see. But when in your sleep there 
yon spoke of Dundarroch Brig, and of meeting 
Balquherrie, I minded the look you gave when 
Galbraith brought back your staff, and I ken'd 
that my bairn — my bairn ! — was guilty as Cain 
was." 

She crossed her hands upon her breast, sway- 
ing her body to and fro, moaning. 

"Syne I saw the gallows up in Eingshaven — 
I see it now : the folk a' gathered to look on the 
dead thraws of a murderer ! They bring him 
out from the jail, and the hangman puts the rope 
about his neck, and it is my bairn — my bairn!" 

Shuddering, and still rocking her body, she 

to covered her eyes with her hands, as if to shut out 

dicai e vision she had conjured up. 

Anni*v nc i he remained dumb. 

ed soiaQ Lord, were You looking on and did not 

the for&>; 8 t&nd 9 " she sobbed ; and then, as if con- 



scious that there was some impiety in the ex- 
clamation ; "but it was his own evil mind that 
gave the foul fiends power upon him. Kind 
Lord, help me to see the wisdom of Your way 8 — 
help me to walk according to Your will, and to 
bow humbly afore Your wrath .... I ken that I 
was proud of him — that proud, I thought there 
was not his marrow in all the world .... and 
now, the poor gangrel body Galbraith, that was 
in my een so far beneath him, is far above him 
in Your favor. . . . Good Lord, pity me and for- 
give me — he was my bairn, the only one left to 
me: the bairn that I shogged in these arms, and 
hushed to sleep in my bosie. . . . Oh, if I have 
clung ower muckle to the creature of this world, 
I am punished now. But give me faith to own 
Your justice and to do Your will, even if it be to 
deliver him up to judgment." 

She staggered back on her chair, and lay like 
one insensible, but breathing hard, her features 
and limbs moving at intervals with violent spasms 
of pain. 

Angus stood an instant in a species of stupe- 
faction, gazing at her. Then he sprung towards 
her, with a wild shriek of horror. 

"Ah, my God, I have killed her too!" 

He dropped on his knees, clasping her hands 
and chafing them between his own, while he call- 
ed to her with the piteous wail of a child, 

"Mother, mother, speak to me— look at me, 
hear me — O Heaven, is there no mercy?" 

But the woman lay quivering, and made no 
response to his frenzied entreaty. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE OUTCAST. 

Her eyes remained wide open, with a glassy 
stare in them that seemed to watch his every 
movement, like those of an automaton. The ex- 
pression was so ghastly that it distracted him. 

Alternately muttering a prayer for assistance, 
and conjuring her by every term of endearment 
to speak to him, he used what simple' means he 
could think of to restore her. By-and-by his ef- 
forts proved successful, and a change gradually 
became evident. The features resumed some- 
thing of their habitual repose, but there was a 
weird fright in her eyes when she raised herself 
to an erect posture on the chair and looked slow- 
ly round the chamber, until the gaze settled upon 
Angus. A slight shudder passed over her, and 
then, in a hollow voice, as if speaking to some in- 
visible power, she said, 

"The earth will not hide it, and the sea will 
not keep it ; the deed will rise against him here 
and hereafter. Lord, have mercy upon him !" 

He was awed by the look and by the words. 
He bent his head upon her knees and wept help- 
lessly. The desire to deceive her no longer sus- 
tained him, for he saw that the attempt was fu- 
tile ; and, that feeble effort once abandoned, the 
result of the excitement through which he had 
passed was utter prostration of mind and body. 

Still with that weird expression in her eyes 
she rested her hands on his head. His tears had 
subdued the fever and confusion of her thoughts. 

" My bairn has done this ill work," she mut- 
tered dreamily, as if unable to realize the full 
horror of Yn& v<K\t\<m, "and yet he is still my 
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bairn — ay mine, and more now in his shame, 
when the gallows is stooping over him, than he 
has been for long years. Ay, man, there's been 
something standing atween us this long while. 
You were ower learned for me and your father. 
I felt it growing atween us, and parting us day 
by day and year by year. I could not put it 
away from me that your schooling and colleging 
made you different from us ; and now the sin 
brings you back to me, a poor thrawart bairn that 
would walk its lane and canna." 

She fondled his hair and patted his head as if 
he had been a child. The reserve which had 
grown up on both sides with his years and edu- 
cation was all dispelled. The species of awed 
respect which she had entertained for his " book- 
lear," of which she had been so proud, while sen- 
sible that in some mysterious way it made a dif- 
ference between them, faded away in the presence 
of the guilt which humbled them both, but him 
most. 

" Let me look at you," she went on, raising his 
head and gazing steadfastly at him; "it must 
be His will that this should prove us both. Ay, 
ay, man. I seek the sign of Cain upon you, and 
can not see it. You look more like my ain lad- 
die than you have done this long while. It's in 
my heart to put a curse upon vou, and I canna 
do it What is the difference tnat marks you for 
the doom that brings shame to you and a* that 
belong to you ? Where is the mark, for oh but 
my een are dim and I canna see — What was 
yon ?"— (starting with alarm and listening). 

"Nothing but the wind, mother" (hoarsely). 

44 Ay, and every sough of the wind, every rat- 
tle of the door, minds me of what you have be- 
come. And I must share in your ill deed, for I 
ken your guilt, and I can not give you up to 
judgment — it can not be meant that my hand 
should deliver you to the gallows. I can not do 
it, and He that came to save will forgive me if 
I'm wrong in this." 

Angus rose to his feet, his sobs were hushed, 
his eyes were dry. Despair had taken the shape 
of resolution, and he was calm. 

44 No, mother," he said, with singular quietness 
of tone and manner ; "you shall not be put to 
that test, and you shall not be haunted by the 
dread that you have been made the accomplice 
of my crime by your silence. I will go to the 
fiscal and deliver myself into his hands. The 
law of God and man requires blood for blood, 
and the law shall be satisfied." 

She stared at him a minute ; and then she got 
up, grim, cold, and self-possessed as ever, so far 
as outward appearance was concerned. 

44 You're a fool," she said sharply, and pro- 
ceeded, somewhat feebly at first, but gathering 
strength as she went on, to collect miscellaneous 
articles of his attire, and to form them into a 
bundle. 

He observed her with curious eyes, wondering 
what her purpose might be, and noting with mel- 
ancholy gratification that she was able to assume 
a degree of her ordinary brusque decisive man- 
ner. 

" What the law demands it will have," she said, 
with a harshness that was belied by the trembling 
tones, " but not on the gallows. You're late of 
beginning, but you'll have to learn to do as you 
are bidden. If you had no thought for your fa- 
ther's name or for me vrhsa the evil -one prompt- 



ed you to your black work, take some thought 
now." 

44 I am ready to do any thing you command." 

It was not indifference with which he spoke ; 
it was with the submission of one who has quite 
resigned all will of his own. 

She was busy making up the bundle, and her » 
hands trembled at the work ; but there was no 
faltering in her manner. 

"You have paid a bigger price for that lesson 
nor for aught else you have learned," she replied 
chokingly, but maintaining an air of indignation ; 
"you might have been broken intil't sooner, but 
I was weak and you were headstrong. We both 
suffer for it now." 

"The fault is all mine, mother, not yours." 

"Ay, but I must pay for it all the same as 
though it was mine" — (she seemed to obtain a 
sort of vicious relief in lacerating him, although 
every stripe took equal effect upon herself). 
44 There's no need to claver about that, however ; 
the sin that is done must be atoned for — by you 
with your life, and by me with mine." 

44 1 am ready." 

She was, with vigorous jerks, tying together 
the corners of the kerchief in which she had 
made up the bundle of his clothes. 

44 So much the better," she rejoined, trying 
hard to preserve her grim bearing in spite of 
trembling limbs and quivering voice, that beto- 
kened how much the effort cost her; "I take 
upon myself to pronounce judgment on you, and 
you must go away from this place — you must 
leave the country, and never again set foot in it. 
There are other lands where, by humble service 
to every one about you — good and bad alike; 
you are to make no difference, being the worst of 
any — by humble service, and by minding, every 
minute that you breathe, of the mercy that has 
permitted you to live, you may help the weak 
and support the strong, and in that way make 
some amends for the black stain that nought will 
cleanse except the pity of Him who came to save 
and pardon. 

"When am I to go?" 

44 Now — this minute. There's all the clothes 
you need, and here's the feck of the siller you 
bade Mister Forsyth give me while you were in 
Ireland. I did not need much of it, and I put it 
by for a rainy day — never thinking the day would 
come so soon and so black." 

She had lifted the lid of the chest while speak- 
ing, and she drew up from its depths a stout 
worsted stocking, which had served as a purse. 
This she placed in his hand, and he regarded it 
ruefully. 

44 Do you mean that I am never to see Scot- 
land again ?" he asked huskily. 

4 4 Never " (resolutely). 

44 1 am to be an exile from every being and 
thing that I care for." 

44 Better an exile than a scarecrow on a wud- 

"And you?" 

44 Me ? — I'm ower auld to travel ; my work lies 
here, to do what I can to mend the ill you have 
done. My last gown is lying ready there (point- 
ing to the chest), and when I am called, l'se try 
to shut my een as contently as I could have done 
a week Bvne." 

4 4 MotW,l can TOX/VBK^^vr V*. <2&r&*$&v»«- 
ted\y. 
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She had almost broken down in her stern re- 
solve at the thought that her last moments would 
be uncheered by his presence and that a stran- 
ger's hand would close her eyes ; but this out- 
burst on his part roused her. 

"Bide here, then," she said darkly, "and I 
will do justice by you and the dead. Bide here, 
and as soon as the sun rises the-morn I will make 
known your crime, though— oh, Angus, will yon 
not have pity on me ? ... . You're a blind idi- 
ot ; do you not see that every minute you bide 
here puts another bar across the door of escape 
and repentance that is yet open to you ? . . . . 
Man, man, have you neither heart nor gump- 
tion?" 

" What-is to become of you ?" 

♦'Never heed me— or do the best thing you 
can for me, and take my bidding. But maybe 
you would like me to go with you, to be a clod 
on your steps, and to rouse the suspicion of the 
whole country that there was something wrong. 
Go, travel on foot to Aberdeen, and there take 
the first boat that sails, no matter where the port 
may be. Get to the farthest end of the earth as 
quick's you can, for I will not promise to keep 
vour secret. . . . What use would it be to prom- 
ise that ?" (gasping, for the sobs would rise and 
baffle her austerity); "it'll be all known soon 
enough without any help from me." 

" I'll go, mother, since it is your will." 

"My will! Oh! there's no use trying to 
hide it from myself — the head of the laddie is 
fair crackit. My will — as though you or me 
had any choice. This must be, I tell you ; do 
my bidding for once. If you had been gar'd 
do it oftener afore, ye would not have been as 
vou are enow, maybe. There's your clothes — 
let me see your back." 

"Ah, you are strong, mother, for vou are 
blameless ; I am guilty and I am weak,' he said 
bitterly, " but I will do your bidding. Good-bye; 
say a kind word to me, for maybe it's the last 
time I'll hear your voice or see your face." 

He clasped his arms around her ; and she, fal- 
tering an instant, submitted to the embrace, and 
the next, thrust him fiercely from her towards 
the door. 

" Awa, awa, man!" she cried, in accents that 
she strove to pronounce firmly and could not; 
"I dare not say God bless you, but I may say 
God help you — my poor outcast bairn!" 

" You'll have news from me before long," cried 
the unfortunate man as he snatched up his bundle 
and made for the door. But there he halted and 
looked back. 

She was watching him with a passionate yearn- 
. ing gaze, the while a sullen resolution seemed to 
hold her to the spot and would not permit her to 
follow him one step. Yet a cruel struggle was 
raging within her breast : the love that was ex- 
pressed in her eyes prompted her to bid him stay 
at any hazard ; the love which was expressed by 
her sullen and unbending manner was influenced 
by a practical recognition of his danger, and bade 
her hasten his departure at the cost of any suf- 
fering to him or to herself. 

But he had neither the power of self-control 
nor the courage which she possessed ; and read- 
ing in the wild pitiful eyes the aching of her heart, 
he made a convulsive movement towards her. 
She thrust him back angrily, and, waving her 
hands towards the door, exclaimed fiercely, 
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Awa — gang awa, and lookna back again! 
The ill work lies behind you, lowering upon you, 
ready to fall and crush you; but before you 
there's mercy and maybe a useful life. Heaven 
grant that it may be so !" 

His emotion seemed to be choking him. With- 
out a word he bowed his head on his breast, and, 
with one last glance at his mother, he turned and 
walked out of the house with heavy footsteps. 

The door closed behind him, and a sudden 
darkness seemed to fall upon the place. The 
woman felt that she had seen him for the last 
time, and that she had heard his voice for the 
last time. Anxiety for his safety — dread of the 
momentary arrival of the officers of justice to 
drag him away to prison — and vexation at the 
thought that he had been capable of such a 
crime, had enabled her, after the first outburst of 
horror, to sustain a certain degree of exterior 
calmness. But now that he was gone every prop 
was cut from under her, and mind and body 
shook with her anguish. 

"Dead!" she groaned, reaching out her arms 
in the darkness as if groping for support; "I 
saw my other bairnies die, and though ilk ane 
carried to the mouls a bit of my heart, I was able 
to say, Thy will be done. I closed his father's een 
with patience and hope in my breast ; but, O Lord, 
I find it hard to bow to the yoke you have putten 
on me this day. What have I done — what has 
he done that we should be tried in so fierce a 
furnace ?" 

There was a wild bitterness in that last cry, and 
the hands groped in the air with fingers twitch- 
ing nervously. Presently she crouched down on 
the floor, and drawing her knees up to her chin, 
clasped her hands round them. 

" Give me faith, give me faith," she sobbed, 
swaying her body distractedly, " and humble the 
rebellious spirit that rises in me and cries oat 
against the pain that it is Thy will I should endure. 
I thought that there was no sorrow of this world 
that I could not bear without a murmur. I 
thought that I had been lifted above all the pitiful 
vexations of the flesh ; but it was just my am 
vanity that puffed me up; and the stang that 
wakens me is sair to thole. I'm only a poor weak 
woman, bairnless and helpless." 

There was silence for a little while ; but she 
continued to rock herself mechanically ; and when 
she spoke again it was in a milder tone, although 
still full of sorrow and broken by sobs. • 

"He was my only stay — all my heart was 
bound up in him; but I could have seen him 
lying there a cauld corpse, and felt resigned. I 
could have followed him to the kirk-yard with a 
steady step, and bided patiently for my hour to 
join him. But, oh, to ken that he is wandering 
in the wilds of the earth with the black burthen 
of Cain upon him — to ken that the same sun that 
warms me warms him, that the same moon and 
stars shine on him, and yet to feel that I must 
never look on him again — ay, ay, that's hard to 
thole. Dead to me, and yet living, wearing the 
chain of his sin with no creature to help or com- 
fort him. The guilt is great and the judgment is 
heavy — but it is just — it is just." 

By-and-by the rocking motion ceased ; then 

she rose to her knees, and with clasped hands 

uttered the bitterest thought of all that afflicted 

her — 

\ ' ' Diteet m&, TSaXtafir , Y& ^ta& maimer I am to 
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walk ; direct me whether it is Your will that I 
must declare his crime, or whether in Your mer- 
cy I may be permitted to carry his secret to the 
grave. Spare me in this, good Lord, and if the 
work of darkness must come to light, let another 
bring it about and not me." 

Angus stepped out into the murk night. He 
felt as if the sun would never rise again for him. 
He was like one driven forth to the desert, doom- 
ed to wander through gloomy wilds, and never 
again to seek or to obtain kindness or friendship 
from any human creature. The curse into which 
his fancy had shaped the mysterious sounds of the 
wind when he had been fleeing from the scene 
of his guilt with the first red horror of it upon 
him, seemed to be obtaining literal fulfillment. 

A sullen, almost resentful, humor rose within 
him as he trudged through the slush and mire, 
his back turned upon his home, his face towards 
the cheerless and purposeless future of one who 
had neither love nor hope to inspire and guide 
him. He abandoned himself to the position, and 
his despair became mingled with a degree of spite 
against fate and mankind. They had all turned 
against him ; they had cast him out from their 
midst for a deed that he had possessed no power 
to avoid, and which he could not mend. 

The penalty he had to pay was too great, he 
thought, and in his spiteful ire he was ready to 
turn upon his persecutor, Society, and to smite 
back its scorn with new offense against its law. 

His step quickened and his teeth became 
clenched, as his anguish, rushing into this new 
vent, was softened, and as the vicious spirit which, 
from the first unmeditated false step, swings 
men down the deepest gulfs of crime gained 
strength ; the bonds of love and of respect for 
the law, under which he had groaned in agony, 
were shaken off, and he obtained relief in the 
sense of sheer desperation. Why should he weary 
his heart out when he could not redeem the deed, 
and when the law which sent him adrift had 
neither pardon nor mercy for him ? 

"Men make their own miseries," he cried 
fiercely; "the sorrow and the pain of their sin 
is not part of themselves, except in so far as it is a 
part of their fear of others. I will have no fear, 
for I am against all others. I respect nothing, I 
venerate nothing. I will be like the beasts of the 
field, subject only to my own needs and passions. 
Then why care what my foes may think of me or 
do to me ? I will not care. I will resist them 
to the last, and when death comes, then they will 
have done their worst." 

In this wild humor he found himself close by 
Mill, o' Comrie. Involuntarily he halted and sur- 
veyed the house. It was almost the first time 
he had raised his eyes from the ground since he 
had quitted his mother's cottage. 

The stars were twinkling through the mist 
which rose from the bogs, and revealed the out- 
line of the buildings. All the windows were dark 
save one, and in that a feeble light was flickering, 
like the last ray of hope that still penetrated the 
deep gloom of his mind and pointed the way to 
brighter thoughts and a happier life than the 
one upon which he had been about to launch 
himself. 

The light was in the window of Annie's room. 
Maybe she was praying — praying even at that 
moment for him. Despite his frenzy, the thought 



humbled him, and he bowed his head, in the sim- 
ple reverence of his childhood, to the invisible 
Ruler of man's detf iny, and in simple love for the 
suppliant, on whose fair face he had looked for 
the last time. 

"It was the siller that made all the difference 
to her and me, " he murmured, bitterly ; "a curse 
upon it, now and forever ! Oh, what a petty thing 
— wretched, miserable contemptible thing — was 
the beginning of our sorrow ! There was only 
the money wanted to save Drumslieve, and we 
would have been happy, and Balquherrie would 
have been living at this hour. The consequence 
is too great for so slight a cause.' 1 

He remained a long time there under the win- 
dow, watching the light. At last the shadow of 
a woman's form crossed the blind, and the light 
was suddenly extinguished. 

It seemed as if at the same moment he had re- 
ceived a blow in the eyes which blinded him, and 
as if something had snapped within his breast. 

He turned away with his teeth set hard and his 
brows knit. He did not once look back ; be had 
bidden farewell to Annie and to her home ; he 
hoped that there might be blithe days in store for 
her yet, when he and his misfortunes were forgot- 
ten, or only owned a sad place in her memory 
when she might think of old times. 

And now there was nothing before him but the 
weary travail and gloom of a man weighed down 
by the burden of crime and sorrow. 

He walked with a heavy but long and vigorous 
stride. He tried to make himself believe that he 
did not care for the danger from which he was 
escaping, or that he had no reason to care for it. 
But at every step the mystical sounds of the wind 
were to his fancy like the voices of pursuers, and 
thrilled him with the dread of capture. At every 
step the bare gaunt trees, looming on either side 
of him, seemed to be stretching out their leafless 
branches, like one gigantic spider's web which was 
about to drop down upon him, and hold him fast 
until the pursuers had seized him. 

But, despite the alternate dread and rebellious 
spleen which influenced him, he was haunted by 
a wild desire to return, and, of all places, to re- 
turn to the spot on which his crime had been per- 
petrated. 

» — 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ESCAPED. 

For the first time during manyyears Mrs. Lamb 
failed to appear at the kirk on the Sabbath. Her 
absence was observed almost as much as the ab- 
sence of the precentor would have been ; and there 
were a number of curious and kindly inquiries and 
surmises regarding her expressed by the neigh- 
bors, when after the service they gathered in the 
kirk-yard and at the gate to discuss the sermon 
and the current news. 

There were several dames whose kindliness or 
curiosity prompted them to march off at once to 
learn the reason of the unusual occurrence. The 
first who arrived were met by the widow with cold 
thanks for their interest, and assurances that she 
had been suffering only from a cold and the rheu- 
matics in one of her limbs. The visitors were sin- 
cerely grieved to fiud tax tadix&% *» \Se-Hsw'Vsst 
face was taggerc&, «&& ^oto «&> «s.\rkmscs&. ^ *»«- 
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haustion — and they were puzzled by the subjec- 
tion and unusual humility of her manner. There 
was still, however, a degree of •stern repudiation 
of sympathy which checked the inquisitive and 
rendered any thing like a lengthy stay impossible. 

So every body said they were " glad it was nae 
waur," and went their way. 

The lonely woman occupied herself the whole 
day with her Bible, and in rummaging among the 
contents of the big chest. She was selecting the 
various relics of the childhood and youth of the 
son who was now as one dead to her. She had 
in those past days shown little appreciation of his 
labors, although she had never been able to con- 
ceal altogether her pride in his attainments ; but 
she had hoarded up his school-books with the care 
of a miser for his treasure. 

She took them all out now, and with aching 
eyes scanned their soiled pages for any signs of 
his hands. The leaves were thumb-marked and 
dogs-eared ; here were unintelligible scrawls and 
rude outlines of a horse, a dog, or a cow, with an 
occasional attempt at a man's head, or perhaps 
the whole figure ; there were the first signatures 
of the school-boy, irregular and unformed as his 
mind ; and always beside these signatures ap- 
peared the letters A. B. , or the name — Annie. In 
the later books there were scraps of verse— quota- 
tions from the poets he had been reading, or rude 
efforts at original composition, of which the sub- 
ject was always Annie. 

All these things she gathered together now, and 
found a melancholy satisfaction in the vision which 
they conjured up of the happy and innocent boy. 
She handled them very tenderly — almost as if they 
were delicate living things, sensitive to the least 
rough touch. The hands which had held these 
books, and traced these awkward marks on them, 
would never touch hers again ; the eyes which had 
so often studied them would never look into hers 
again. 

These were the only mementos of hopes that 
had risen too high, and which had been dashed 
down very low indeed. They were precious to 
the childless woman — all the more precious 
because they were provocative of such bitter 
thoughts. 

So the day wore away, and the morning came. 

Among those who had missed Mrs. Lamb 
from her place in the kirk was the minister him- 
self. It has been mentioned that Mr. Fraser was 
a zealous man. He was earnest in the discharge 
of his high service, and he was earnest in his in- 
terest for the well-being of his flock, from the 
poorest to the richest. He was personally ac- 
quainted with every one of his parishioners, nu- 
merous as they were ; and the absence of any of 
them was pretty sure to be noted by him, and to 
call forth an inquiry as to the cause. 

He was not, however, always successful in im- 
pressing the absentees with a proper sense of the 
necessity for his inquiries, and on one occasion 
he was answered rather disagreeably, although 
that had not been the intention of the speaker. 
Mr. Fraser questioned Sandy Watt, a shepherd, 
why he had not attended worship on the Sabbath. 

" I was at the kirk, sir," answered Sandy awk- 
wardly. 

"I did not see you.'* 

"But it wasna your kirk, sir ; it was the Glen 

Kirk. You see, I maun look after the ewes; 

and as I was up the Glen with them I thought it 



would save time and do just as weel if I gaed to 
hear Mister Ogilvy." 

"Quite right, so far; but I hope youll keep 
to your own kirk, Sandy, after this — not that I 
object to you hearing Mister Ogilvy. But I'm 
sure that you would like to keep all your own 
flock together, and you would not care to see any 
of them wandering into your neighbor's pasture r 

"Od, fient a hair would I care, sir, if it was 
better grass," exclaimed Sandy, interpreting the 
minister's observation literally. 

But although often misappprehended by those 
whom he was trying to serve, Mr. Fraser held 
stoutly on in the course he had marked ont for 
himself. Convinced that his duty was to go for- 
ward, there was no labor or unkindness that could 
daunt him. 

He called at Mrs. Lamb's cottage early on 
Monday. She received him with a curious man- 
ner — it was respectful, and yet there was an un- 
der-current of passion in it, as if she suspected 
his motives in calling, and was ready to start up 
in fierce defense of the fugitive. She was full of 
contradictions, and the most marked was this : 
When alone she was humiliated to the dust ; she 
felt that there was no excuse for Angus or her- 
self, and she attempted none ; but the instant an- 
other person appeared her whole nature rose bris- 
tling in arms ready to excuse, explain, and con- 
done the conduct of her unhappy son in the teeth 
of the recriminations which she anticipated from 
every body. 

Her sense of his guilt was deep, but the unrea- 
soning love of the woman, with which was min- 
gled unconsciously a degree of pride, was strong, 
and was apt at intervals to obtain the ascenden- 
cy over the judgment she had herself pronounced 
upon him. 

But Mr. Fraser had not come to accuse or up- 
braid. 

"I was coming round to see you this week, 
any way," he said, "and as you were not at the 
kirk yesterday, I thought it would be as well to 
come at once and see that there was nothing par- 
ticular the matter." 

"It's kind of you, sir — I was not a'thegither 
weel," she answered, with an apparent effort. 

He observed that her voice was altered and her 
manner strange; but he did not show that he 
suspected any special mishap from these signs. 

"There's nothing serious the matter, I hope, 
seeing that you are able to be up and about as 
usual?" 

"Thank you. Ill win through't, no doubt" 
(turning her face away as if the subject were ei- 
ther too trivial or too painful to be continued ; 
then abruptly) — "Is there any news in the' vil- 
lage?" 

Her odd ways he might have attributed to her 
ailment, whatever that might be ; but there was 
nothing by which he could explain this sudden 
demand for gossip on the part of one who had 
been hitherto so indifferent to it and so shy of in- 
terfering in her neighbor's affairs. 

" What kind of news, Mrs. Lamb ?" he ejacu- 
lated. 

"Oh, just any kind ; but I see there is none, 
or you would not have needed to speir that" (re- 
lieved). 

" But you're wrong, for there is news of various 
great events : there is news of the war in the East 
with the Itanne&e \ rod there is news of the fail- 
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toe of some big bank in the South that's likely to 
tain some thousands of families. Very sad news, 
and overmuch of it, as you can understand, for 
it's like to have a most painful effect on the coun- 
try, and the poor will as usual suffer the worst of 
it." 

"Ay, sir, it's sad enough all that " (indifferent- 

" My news is not of much interest to you, I 
tliink — but where's Angus ? I would like to have 
«• crack with him." 

She had been expecting the question, and was 
J>Tepared for it. 

" He was obliged to go to Aberdeen suddenly." 

44 When is he to be back ?" 

"I can not say exactly." 

" Mind and tell him when he comes that he's 
^o step up by to the manse and give me the par- 
ticulars of what he has seen in his travels. Speak- 
V*ig of that, you'll have to come up yourself, for 
the sacrament is to take place at the beginning 
of next month, and youll need your token." 

The woman's eyes were fixed on the floor, her 
hands rested in her lap, and the fingers were 
linked and unlinked with nervous spasms that in- 
dicated her mental torment. She was aware that 
her silence astounded the minister, and at last she 
forced her tongue to utter the words that brought 
her face to face with the difficulty that haunted 
her. 

44 I'm doubting, sir, that I'll no be able to go 
forrit to the tables." 

The minister's countenance became grave. 
That she should, once in a way, absent herself 
from worship, was not so very extraordinary; 
.but that she should think of missing the sacra- 
ment was incredible. 

44 I'm at a loss to understand you, Mistress 
Lamb," he said, his metallic voice ringing in her 
ears with sharp rebuke; "it is not needful for 
me to point out to you that when one who has 
been so faithful as yourself in the observance of 
the most sacred duties suddenly declares that she 
is unfit to discharge them, it argues the existence 
of some hidden sin that should be declared and 
atoned for." 

She passed her hand dreamily over her brow ; 
then she regarded him with cold, clear, and stead- 
fast eyes. 

44 When you came In, sir, you did not thiuk 
that there was much the matter with me ; but 
whiles folk thole most when they greet least. 
There is a sin that needs to be atoned for, but 
it'll be ken'd soon enough without my help." 

44 But your secrecy makes your offense the 
greater," he answered, amazed. 

"Dinna speir aught at me" (breathing pain- 
fully), "for I can not and will not answer you 
enow. But I need your counsel as a godly man 
and a kind friend. When it may be told, you 
shall hear it all. For the present, will you tell 
me this — may not one repent and be forgiven 
above, without crying one's sin from the house- 
taps?" 

44 1 hope so," he answered, with growing amaze- 
. ment at the wildness of her manner. 

44 Ay, that's kind of you, it's like balm to a 
burnt heart. But tell me again, sir "... (she 
had risen to her feet, a weird gleam in her eyes, 
and the fingers continuing the spasmodic^move- 
ment of linking and unlinking) ... " If I 
learn that one who is near to me has broken the 
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law of Heaven and man, am I bound to deliver 
him up for judgment — is it my duty to denounce 
him, that his guilt may be punished here, to sat- 
isfy man's law, and would that punishment plead 
for his soul hereafter?" 

44 You must let me understand the circum- 
stances precisely before I can advise you," said 
Mr. Fraser. 

44 No yet I can not do that." 

" I wish it were in my power to help you ; but 
you leave me in the dark, and I can only bid you 
seek in prayer the counsel you ne*ed. Meanwhile, 
remember that every weed you pull kills a dozen." 

"Ay, but if the weed be above all other flowers 
tome?" 

44 It is still a weed, and you wrong your neigh- 
bors in trying to preserve it. Besides, whoever 
shields a criminal by secrecy shares the guilt." 

44 Ay, sir, ay, I understand," she said wearily, 
44 and you understand why I'm not fit to go forrit 
to the tables." 

Mr. Fraser had no difficulty in surmising that 
Angus was the cause of her sorrow, although he 
was unable to guess what might be the nature of 
his crime. He offered her what comfort and 
counsel he could give under the circumstances ; 
and when they engaged in the usual " exercises," 
his prayer was long and fervent that the widow's 
burden might be lightened. His hard voice be- 
came soft, and his uncouth person became dig- 
nified in the light of his spiritual enthusiasm. 

He had been deeply impressed by the woman's 
affliction — it's extent he comprehended when she 
declared her unfitness to partake of the sacrament 
— and without a word to her he devoted himself 
to the task of bringing her to a happier state of 
mind. It was a task that quickened all the rug- 
ged energy that had lifted him from the plough 
to the pulpit. 

At the same time his manner was inflexible. 
There was no pity in his voice or look ; for he was 
one who could not temporize with sin, trivial or 
great ; and the woman's silence was in his eyes 
the sign of some dire offense. 

The effect of her interview with the minister 
was apparent in an expression of settled gloom ; 
but there was something sternly unbending in the 
sharp outline of the features — like the jagged 
edges of a rock appearing through a mist — which 
indicated that, while conscious of her danger, she 
was resolved to brave it out. She could not de- 
nounce her own bairn. 

What work she had to do was performed 
with mechanical regularity. The house was kept 
as cleanly and as orderly as if there were no sor- 
row in the place, and as if her whole thoughts 
were occupied with the duty. She was never 
idle ; not because she found much relief in the 
work, but rather because habit rendered it neces- 
sary for her hands to be always busy. 

Throughout it all there was one thought haunt- 
ing her, and it was comprehended in the words 
she muttered often — " Every weed you pull kills 
a dozen. " Day and night the words were on her 
lips, and the thought filled her with vague ter- 
rors, although it failed to move her resolution to 
be silent. 

Two days passed, and on each the minister 
called ; but he advanced no farther in her confi- 
dence than he had done at his first visit. She al- 
ways asked " the news," and aiwa** wRafci^^a&Rk 
t same ttuswet — ^w^\Xi%^^\.«^«S^ ^SKRj&sk^fcSR.* 
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Mr. Forsyth sent a messenger to ask Angus to 
call at the bank ; and she bade the man say that 
he had gone to Aberdeen. That was all the ex- 
planation she would give. 

At the end of the week the carrier brought 
her a small packet. She knew that it was from 
Angus, and her hand shook as she grasped it. 

After removing many folds of paper, she found 
the money she had given to him on the night of 
his departure. Her pulse throbbed violently with 
the dread of some accident, and without heeding 
the money — a few "crumpled notes — she snatched 
up the letter which lay beside it. 

The letter began without date or address. 

"Here is the money you gave me, mother; 
you will need it — I won't. 

"Don't be frightened at that — if any thing 
happening me can be a cause of fear. Nothing 
has happened to me except that I hove discover- 
ed the means by which, without expense to you, 
I can carry out your wish that I should leave the 
country. That is something, and this is more — 
that the same means will probably accomplish my 
own wish for a speedy end to the torments I en- 
dure. 

" I have, enlisted. The sergeant who gave me 
the shilling told me that his regiment was under 
orders for the East Indies, where the Burmese 
are fighting the Government. The sergeant 
holds out promises of boundless wealth to be had 
for the picking up in the ruins of the Indian pal- 
aces. Diamonds as big as hens' eggs, and more 
gold than can be carried away ! He can think of 
that : and I can only think of the bullet that will 
save me from — 

"But that will pain you ; it should not. You 
have the courage to feel that such an end would 
be a mercy, or I would blot it out. The regi- 
ment is to get the route next week; and this, I 
hope, is the last you will hear of me until you 
hear that I have done something that may atone 
for the past. 

4 * Good-bye. It can not be sacrilege for me to 
say, God bless you, my brave unhappy mother. 

"Angus." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DANGEROUS KINDNESS. 

Comrie was curious to ascertain from Annie 
the nature and result of her interview with An- 
gus. That something important had occurred he 
was assured by the sparkle of enthusiasm in her 
eyes, which had lately been so dull, by the flush 
on her cheeks, which had been so pale, and by 
the decision of her step, which had been so slow 
and heavy. 

This transformation gratified him, for he had 
become really anxious about her sorrowful con- 
dition ; and as usual he took all the credit of the 
improvement to himself, for the wisdom and gen- 
erosity with which he had consented to permit her 
to see the discarded lover. His simple vanity 
was ready to seize upon, and be pleased with, 
any thing that flattered his disposition, his wis- 
dom, or his cunning. 

He was not quite so well pleased, however, 

when, instead of responding to his eager inquiries 

— which were made in the presence of Mrs. Forbes 

"/ Susan— Annie, with lips tightly closed, pro- 



ceeded to remove her shawl and bonnet, and did 
not speak. 

"Are you deaf, or are you feared to tell the 
truth ?" he exclaimed, petulantly, irritated by her 
silence. 

" I'm not afraid to tell you any thing," she an- 
swered, with a shade of spleen, as she threw down 
her things; "but it's not easy to speak before 
everybody." 

Mrs. Forbes tossed her head, but made no sign 
of an intention to leave the room. 

" My certy, you're growing unco particular!" 
exclaimed Susan, with an indignant sniff, and 1 
flouncing towards the door. 

"Bide where you are, Susan," cried Annie; 
"you have a right to hear it, and I did not mean 
that I would not speak. There's nothing to hide 
and little to tell. What has passed between An- 
gus and me to-day just comes to this, that I know 
now we have wrought more harm than we are 
ever like to mend." 

' ' What winna stand mending isna worth mind- 
ing," commented Susan, snappishly. 

"I never wronged any man," said the miller, 
sharply, and trying to conceal the awkwardness 
he felt; "and 111 no be called in question by a 
daughter of mine. A fine use the lad has made of 
your meeting, to turn you against your father." 
" I'm not questioning any thing you have done, 
father," answered Annie, sincerely, although in- 
consistently ; "and I would not have listened to 
an ill word about you from any body. I know 
that you did all for the best, although it has turned 
out to be for the worst." 

"I canna see that it's for the worst. I have 
kept you from linking yourself to a lad that's no 
able to make saut to his porridge, and you have 
won clear of Balquherrie that you didna like. The 
fact of the'matter is, I think you have reason to 
be thankful to me and to Providence that you 
have been saved from a bargain you would have 
rued a' your days." 

"I wish I could be thankful, then, since you 
think I ought to be," she said, obstinately. 

"Oh, ye'll be thankful enough when you get 
another lad, and there's plenty of them waiting 
for you,'-' he replied, with his grin, which made a 
circle of wrinkles round his eyes and left his 
mouth quite still. 

She gave him a look full of pain and of surprise 
that he could even attempt to jest about a subject 
which bad been the source of so much sorrow to 
her. 

"You can not feel what folk are saying about 
us, or you would not take it so easy, she said, 
bitterly. 

His grin disappeared, and he rattled some cop- 
pers in his pocket violently. 

"There's nobody can say any thing ill about 
me ; and if any body's trying to do it, just let me 
ken wha it is, and 111 let them hear about it." 

"You'll not make matters any better by caus- 
ing more steer than there is already. What folk 
tell looks ower true, for they just say that we 
turned our backs on Angus and his mother as 
soon's misfortune came to them, and that I was 
well served when Balquherrie cast me off." 

"Wha says that?" roared the miller, stung to 
the quick of his vain nature. 

" There's no one in particular who says it, and 

I'm not going to tell you how it came to my ears. 

\ But it's in ^out \>ower to prove it a lie, as far as 
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Angus is concerned, by showing yourself ready 
to help him, now that he needs help more than 
ever he did." 

There was a good deal of resolution in her 
manner, and there was something sly too. Al- 
though it had not been premeditated, she had ap- 
proached her object in the way which was most 
likely to influence her father. 

"I have no ill-will against the lad. I have 
told him that, and I have offered him and his 
mother both siller if they needed it. What more 
could a man do ?" 

" You'll have to do more, father." 

" What more — what does he need ? What ails 
him ?" 

* ' That's just what you'll have to leave me to 
find out ; for he would not tell his mother, and 
he would not tell me what was wrong. But 
you'll have to let me find it out, and then promise 
that you'll help me to put him right again." 

She spoke with earnest warmth, and Comrie 
was a little bewildered ; for although his indigna- 
tion at being looked upon as a bad fellow, when 
he had so long enjoyed the reputation of being a 
good one, was potent enough to move him at the 
moment to any act of generosity, he was still too 
doggedly resolved to adhere to his interdict of 
the marriage of his daughter to Angus, to com- 
mit himself to the extent of yielding on that 
point. 

" If there's any thing the matter with him that 
we can mend, let him speak out ; ifhedoesna we 
needna fash ourselves about him, and I dinna 
see what good you can do by meddling with his 
affairs, except to give folk another handle for 
their clishmaclavers." 

"I reckon shell no heed for that, if she can 
make it up with her auld lad again," said Mrs. 
Forbes, with a pawky smile. 

" You're quite right in one sense, Jess," cried 
Annie, flushing and indignant; "I would not 
care what any body thought if aught that it was 
in my power to do could better him. I'm not 
seeking to hide that, but I have no notion of 
marrying him. My father is still against that, 
and Angus has told me himself— cruel as it was 
for him to tell and for me to hear — that there 
can never be any thing between us now." 

"Then I would think more of myself than to 
caper at his heels, if he was the best man that 
ever stepped in shoe-leather," retorted the widow. 

"Folk aye haud their heads high when walk- 
ing doon a brae," interjected Susan, who, al- 
though not pleased with Annie, objected to the 
censorship of Mrs. Forbes as the one having the 
least right to the position. 

" Will you haud your chat ?" interrupted Com- 
rie; "when a' body speaks naebody hears, and 
I want to ken exactly what Annie's meaning." 

" I'm sure I was only speaking for her good," 
said Mrs. Forbes, resuming her ordinarily meek 
expression, but darting a spiteful glance at her 
elder sister. 

" You all keep on speaking for my good, and 
making me as sick of the world as though you 
were speaking for my harm. Don't drive me too 
hard, father, for there is not pith enough left in 
me to hold up much longer. I have tried to do 
your bidding when my heart was sorest set 
against it, and when I felt that you sought more 
from me than you should have done if you cared 
for my peace ; I have tried not to complain through 
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it all, but I have been weary enough to wish my- 
self at the bottom of the dam." 

She spoke with tears glistening in her eyes, 
and there was a dash of anger in the resignation . 
of her tone which indicated how close she was 
to the verge of desperate revolt. The hearers 
were not sensitive people, but in their various 
ways they were impressed by her words and bear- 
ing. 

" It has not been my fault, but your own, if 
things have not come about as they should have 
done," said the father, with irritation and some 
awkwardness, as he began to tie knots on his 
handkerchief and to beat the table with them, to 
maintain the appearance of indifference which he 
did not feel ; " but if there's any thing that will 
better you, and if it's in reason, 111 do it for you. 
But what I said to Angus Lamb on the night of 
the roup I stick by now." 

"I want to better him if it can be done, and 
it's as much for your credit as for mine that we 
should try to do something for him" (this reso- 
lutely). 

Comrie was in the position of a man who is 
persuaded to perform an act which he would 
rather not perform, and who is yet too much 
afraid of the prejudice which a refusal would 
create to say decisively " No." Consequently he 
shuffled with the subject and temporized. 

" He has no claim on me that I ken o', to 
oblige me to lift a finger for him, and he should 
not have any claim on you. Hows'ever, I'se 
think about it if you'll let's ken what he needs." 

" I'll tell you in two or three days." 

"Aweel, whenever you're ready" 111 see about 
it, and for the present I want to hear nothing 
more on the subject from any of you." 

He went out and took a walk down by the 
lade, ostensibly to see how a herd of cattle fared 
in one of the ley fields, but in reality to ruminate 
on the perversity of human affairs which devel- 
oped so unhappily a course of conduct adopted 
with the simple view of benefiting his family. He 
had been suddenly made aware that his neighbors 
regarded him as a sort of tyrant and oppressor 
of the unfortunate, when he had been consoling 
himself with the thought that he appeared in the 
light of a victim and was sympathized with ac- 
cordingly. It was the severest How he had ever 
received, and he was the more wrathful under the 
pain of it by reason of a dim perception that it 
would have been well if he had acted differently. 

But this did not induce him to entertain kind- 
lier feelings towards Angus: he was disposed 
rather to attribute to him the whole cause of his 
annoyance and of the scandal which prevailed. 

"Nasty beggars," he muttered with spleen, re- 
flecting on the condolence which had been of- 
fered him, " to say ae thing to a man's face and 
miscall him ahint his back. But I'll gar some 
of them loup or I'm done." 

He was a chagrined and irritable man for sev- 
eral days after. 

Annie was well pleased by the result of the con- 
versation with her father, for she imagined that 
he had shown signs of a disposition to regard 
Angus with less harshness than formerly. She 
was mistaken ; but not knowing that, she found 
herself busy speculating upon the probabilities of 
a reconciliation with as much ardor as if Angus 
had never said a \rotd. *\to\&^^Sra^^sfcKs«^ <A 
such an evwit, raft. t&Vt ^Ofc^\*»\\^ws^^w«t 
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the necessity of casting the hope of it out from 
her mind. 

It was only a brief day-dream, which was quick- 
ly dispelled by the remembrance of the dark, ter- 
rible words with which he had prayed her to for- 
get him. That brought her up sharply to the 
task 6he had undertaken, to find out the cause 
of his sorrow, and to render him what relief her 
devotion might be able to devise. 

She felt very weak in the first moments of soli- 
tary reflection, when the difficulties to be over- 
come before any assistance could be offered to 
him presented themselves in one huge group. 
They appeared to be only the more insurmounta- 
ble by reason that the first and chief one, as she 
thought, might have been removed so easily by 
himself if he had only given her his confidence. 

His denial of that confidence was vexatious to 
a degree, for the full confession she had made of 
the motives which had actuated her during their 
separation, she felt, ought to have won from him 
a similar avowal. But she determined to attrib- 
ute his reticence to the cause he had assigned, 
namely, the desire to spare her pain ; and im- 
mediately she experienced a spasm of jealousy, 
for what could there be in his career that would 
afflict her so much as the loss of his perfect trust, 
save the knowledge that the report of his fickle- 
ness was true ? 

His silence when she had put the question to 
him was a powerful argument in favor of the sur- 
mise that he had been false ; but the agony he 
had displayed in parting with her, while he had 
tried to conceal it, was a still more powerful argu- 
ment that, whatever might be the reason of his 
strange conduct, he had not been false to his love. 

Suppositions, vain, pointless, and improbable, 
crowded so upon her, that weary hours passed be- 
fore she could clear her mind of its confusion and 
obtain even a faint outline of the course before 
her. 

At last, however, she began to understand what 
she must do. First, she was to put away all jeal- 
ous thoughts ; and next, she was to resolve that 
all her efforts on his behalf should be made with 
no selfish desire or hope that the result might be 
a happy reunion in the future, but with the pure 
impulse to render good service to one who was 
in her eyes worthy of it, seeking no gain save that 
of seeing him restored to happiness. 

She was too simple and too sincere to discover 
how impossible it was to separate from love, hope, 
which is as much a part of it as the eye is of the 
brain. She thought of nothing beyond the satis- 
faction of rescuing him from his present despair. 
Besides, his declaration that she must forget him, 
with a slight feeling of offended pride that he 
should have persisted in it, and the continued op- 
]K>sition of her father, formed a barrier sufficient- 
ly strong to preclude any revival of the old hope 
— at least so far as she was conscious of it. 

She felt much more composed than she had 
been for many days, after arriving at a conclusion 
as to what she was to do ; and, with an element 
of her father's practical nature, she turned at once 
to the consideration of the question how she was 
to do it. 

Money, she was certain, was at the bottom of 

the trouble. By dint of arguing with herself, and 

having no opponent, she became convinced that 

nothing' else could be at the bottom of it, and she 

had a little plan, by which she hoped to effect a 



cure — that was, by her father's help. But she 
must first make sure that this was the root of the 
evil, and as she was unable to achieve that object 
herself she determined to employ agents. 

With wonderful cunning, as she thought, with 
a sort of childish pleasure in the midst of a wom- 
an's pain, she hit upon two agents who were the 
most likely to effect the discovery, and who would 
not refuse to serve her. 

The first was Mr. Forsyth, the friend and coun- 
sellor of Angus in all his difficulties. He would 
be certain to know much of the position of affairs, 
and he would be able to learn the rest if any man 
could learn it. 

The second was her brother Matthew, who, al- 
though somewhat rough, and too much occupied 
with horses and cattle, or, in his leisure hours, 
with bis gun, dogs, and fishing-tackle — for which 
he found use in mysterious ways — to pay much 
attention to his sisters, was still a kindly fellow 
at the core. 

He had many a time stood between Annie and 
Susan's earnings, or the sly jibes of Mrs. Forbes, 
which were much less easily borne ; and in sundry 
boorish but generous ways he had shown more 
genuine sympathy for her since Balquherrie's dis- 
appearance than any one else had done. He 
cursed the laird roundly, and threatened to give 
him such a lesson in morals whenever he met him 
as would serve for a lifetime. Finding that this 
had not much effect in soothing her, he proffered 
various gifts, and promised others " when the fair 
came round," with all the simple good-nature of 
a school-boy trying to coax a school-girl into a 
kindly humor. 

He would be able to report what rumors were 
afloat, and he would be a faithful messenger, if 
she should need one, Accordingly without delay * 
she besought his co-operation. 

He was quite ready to serve her ; but when shea 
mentioned the name of the person in whose in- 
terest she was laboring, he drew back. 

" You're not going to have any thing ado with* 
him again ?" he asked, gruffly. 

She answered by a full explanation of all that: 
she proposed to do ; and gave as her reason that: 
she desired to remedy what harm she might have* 
done to Angus. 

" Well, if there's no other way to content you r 
111 do whatever you like," he said at length ; buC- 
it was evident that the task was not to his likings 

His consent satisfied her, however, and after* 
repeating to him in precise terms the nature of 
the information she required, she bade him, on 
his next visit to the village, ask Mr. Forsyth to 
call at Comrie. 

In this way she laid the train without any fore- 
boding of the mine it was to fire. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

QUICKSANDS. 

During the next three or four days Anuie was 
more like her old self thaji she had been for 
months. Susan was amazed and pleased, al- 
though she sniffed contemptuously at her, to ob- 
serve her revived interest in the household affairs. 
Mrs. Forbes looked on with a sort of mischiev- 
ous curiosity to detect the meaning of the trans- 
formation. 
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With the vivacity of one who has been some 
time absent from home, Annie resumed those du- 
ties which had been for a period withdrawn from 
her, and which latterly she had possessed neither 
the strength nor « the inclination to discharge. 
She baked bannocks gleefully, she churned brisk- 
ly and successfully, and all the while she was 
watching for the appearance of the banker, or for 
a sign from Matthew to intimate that he hud tid- 
ings for her. 

On the fifth day Matthew brought his first 
news. Angus had gone away from the place, it 
was supposed with the intention of emigrating to 
Jamaica or America. 

Gone ! a second time — perhaps never to come 
back — and without one word to her, when he had 
half promised that he would send her gome mes- 
sage ! It was cruel of him, and it was as singu- 
lar as it was cruel, Annie thought. 

A shadow seemed to fall athwart her mind — a 
vague doubt that there was something under- 
neath all this more dismal than her worst sus- 
picions had approached. And yet it did not oc- 
cur to her that it would be well to cease the pur- 
suit of one who was so plainly fleeing from all her 
kindness. She felt angry at this new slight, and 
ker heart was sore. But, withal, the woman's 
devotion eaught at a straw, and the hope that she 
might save the ungrateful lover from exile prompt- 
ed her to proceed in the teeth of disappointment 
and of coldness equal to disdain. 

She dispatched Matthew in search of Mr. For- 
syth ; but the banker had gone to the North on 
business, and was not expected home for a week. 

Annie's sad mood began to assert itself again ; 
her step became slow, and her countenance dull, 
save when lit by an expression of excitement at 
the sound of an approaching gig. Then it be- 
came duller than ever when the vehicle passed the 
door, or only brought some one to see her father 
about grist or cattle. 

At the earliest opportunity she visited Mrs. 
Lamb, who received her with such a curious man- 
ner — stern almost to aversion, and yet mingled 
with a species of fear and pain — that Annie was 
quite bewildered, and ready to cry with sheer 
vexation that she was so incapable of penetrating 
the mysteries which surrounded her, or of finding 
any one who could sympathize with the struggle 
she was undergoing. 

The veiy persons she was doing her utmost to 
aid seemed to be the unkindest of any. 

Mi's. Lamb confirmed the tidings of her son's 
intention to emigrate, and hoped that by this time 
he was fairly on the sea. He had no thought of 
returning to Abbotskirk, and she prayed that no 
ill wind would ever blow him back. 

All this was said with as much austerity as if 
he had been an enemy, and not her own son. 

" Dinna think any more about him," the moth- 
er cried at last, with a half- suppressed sob; 
" he's awa, and the less you ken about him the 
better it'll be for you and me. Dinna come 
here again if you can help it ; you were ower 
close till his heart no to make me wae at sight 
of you, with the thought of him and all that he 
has lost." 

Annie could make no reply to that, for, harsh 
as the words were, there was a tenderness in the 
woman's voice which was all the more affecting 
because it was so unusual. 

She went home, hopeless; she felt almost as if 



she had been maintaining a long contest with fate, 
and had only now become conscious of how puny 
all her might was in such a strife. She had no 
desire to prosecute her scheme further, since its 
success would avail toothing. 

But the train she had lighted burnt on with- 
out her help or wish — it was already beyond her 
control. 

Mr. Forsyth arrived at last, and he easily ar- 
ranged to see Annie in private. The pale and 
worn look of the girl struck this genial old friend 
as even more marked than on the day appointed 
for the bridal from which she had been so unex- 
pectedly released. 

" I have news for you, Annie," he said, draw- 
ing his chair near her, and taking her hand; 
"but you are not so eager to hear it as I dare 
say you would have been when you sent Mat- 
thew up for me." 

" What is the news, sir?" she asked, with eyes 
fixed on the floor. 

" I have seen Angus." 

She started slightly, and the hand he held 
trembled ; but the eyes were not raised. 

" Where ?" (in a sort of gasping whisper). 

"In Aberdeen." 

" Then he's not away yet ?" and she lifted her 
head quickly, her eyes glistening with sudden 
hope. 

" Not yet ; but he is hourly expecting his regi- 
ment to take ship for the Indies." 

" His regiment !" (shrinking and astounded). 

" Yes ; his regiment. He has enlisted, like 
a hare-brained fool as he is ; but I'm sorry for 
him." 

" Oh, it has just been a craze he's had, "she 
cried, excitedly ; "you can buy him off; my fa- 
ther will advance whatever is needed." 

"It's no use," answered Mr. Forsyth gravely. 

I would have done that myself; but he refuses 
to have his freedom even as a gift." 

"Refuses!" 

"Yes ; and, what is more, he refused every 
offer I could make to him as stubbornly as an un- 
shod colt rears against a bridle. He made me 
angry with him at last, and I would have left 
him without caring a bodle what came of him, 
if it had not been that something of his kinder 
nature was roused by my anger, and he came af- 
ter me, dragged me back into the room — we were 
sitting in a change-house — and asked me to for- 
give him, and not to part ill friends." 

The banker took off his spectacles, and began 
to polish the glasses vigorously with his handker- 
chief. 

" It was because he had no prospect — because 
he did not know what he was to do, that he re- 
fused; but — " 

"No; that could not be it ; for what angered 
me most at him was that I offered him, with Lord 
Kingower's leave — his lordship was highly pleased 
with the report of his management in Ireland— I 
offered him at his own rent the Balnamains farm, 
with the loan of what might be needed to stock 
it. There never was such another opening for a 
steady and willing lad ; but he would have none 
of it/' 

"Surely he had some reason for not taking 
such an offer ?" 

" Oh ay, he had a reason, as ridiculous as the 
rest of his conduct. H& w& ^ rass& Ma^Nas*— 
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been in my power. It came too late, he said ; 
he was too much in my debt already, and he 
would accept favor at the hands of no man but 
me — he's as proud as Lucifer, and some more, I 
think, poor lad. He was bound for foreign parts, 
he went on raving, and he would not turn back 
though the whole country was offered him. What 
could I do with a man in that daft humor ? I 
tried all ways with him and all persuasions, .but 
he just pressed my arm and shook his head, as 
solemn as an auld craw dighting his neb." 

Mr. Forsyth polished his glasses with renewed 
vigor. 

Annie was silent ; one hand covered her eyes, 
the other rested on her bosom, as if to hide the 
emotions which were throbbing wildly within it. 
When she spoke, her voice was husky and faint. 

" Did you speak about me ?" 

" You may be sure of that, for I used every in- 
ducement that could tempt him back to his senses. 
But at your name he just turned away his head 
for a minute, and syne roared to the guidwife to 
fetch another mutch kin." 

"Was that all?" 

"No ; for I thought I had got the whip-hand 
of him at last ; so I spoke of you again, and then 
he begged me for God's sake to hold my tongue 
or I would drive him clean mad — and, on my 
soul, he looked like it at the minute. The up- 
shot of it was, that I had to leave him to his 
own course, though it was much against my 
wiH. w 

" Did he send me no message — not one word 
or token ?" (with subdued anguish). 

"No ; but he said he would have sent you one 
it it had not been that he thought you would be 
happier if you never heard of him again." 

Annie's head suddenly dropped on her knees, 
and she sobbed outright with so much violence 
that Mr. Forsyth was alarmed by the prospect of 
a fit of convulsions. He did not know whether 
to call her sisters or to allow her grief to exhaust 
itself; and, unable to decide what to do, he kept 
patting her on the shoulder and muttering con- 
fused assurances that "it would all come right 
in the end." 

Her mind had been so dazed by the combined 
pangs of one who is left utterly desolate, and who 
is filled with unintelligible presentiments as to the 
cause of the desertion, and she had restrained 
her tears so long, that this uncontrollable outburst 
was a relief as great as a shower of rain in mid- 
summer to the parched earth. And it was as 
brief; for presently she began to wipe her eyes, 
and, ashamed of this display of feeling, gasped out 
a feeble apology for it. 

" Never heed me," said the banker, kindly, and 
much relieved by her recovery ; "never heed me; 
greet awa, if it does you any good. I'm as vexed 
as you are nearly, and would greet myself with 
rage at him, if I could." 

" I doubt he has taken his misfortune more to 
heart than he should have done," she faltered, do- 
ing her best to speak collectively ; "and it's part- 
ly my blame, though I was trying to do what 
would be modt for his advantage. I was wrong, 
maybe, but I could not help it. I did not know 
what else to do, and, oh, Mister Forsyth, hell hate 
me for it" 

"If he does, may he be hanged ! but, no, you 

need not fear that. He's mad enough, in all con- 

'**ice, bat he's not so mad as to think of you 



otherwise than as the good kind lassie you are — 
in fact, he said as much." 

" Did he say that ?" (looking at him with tear- 
ful anxiety). 

"Ay did he ; and it was one of the things that 
puzzled me most with him. Just before we part- 
ed he stared me straight in the een, and says he, 
in the drollest way I ever heard any body speak, 
for while there was downright lunacy in his looks, 
there was common sense and kindliness in the 
motive of his words, * You think me a crazy loon,* 
says he, * and so I am ; but, for all that, I appre- 
ciate your friendship and Annie's goodness ; the 
Lord knows how glad I would be to do any thing 
that would please either of you — if I dared/ " 

"If he dared — what did he mean by that ?" 
(trembling while she asked the question). 

" It beats me to guess what he could mean, 
and he would not explain. All that he would 
say was that he hoped to be far at sea before I 
got home, and that maybe I would yet come to 
think the place well shot of him." 

"Then his ship will have sailed by this time?" 

" It's two or three days at sea, I expect. I 
can not make him out at all : if he had been in 
dudgeon with you, or you with him, I could have 
understood his reasons for listing in a regiment 
under marching orders. But instead of being 
spited against you, as he might have been, you 
know, even when made aware of your motives — 
instead of that, he seems to think more of you 
than ever. I can not make him out." 

Annie could not make him out either ; but the 
warning he had given her to forget him, and which 
his mother had repeated, seemed to obtain a still 
darker meaning in the light of every new phase 
of his conduct. 

"I can not stay any longer," proceeded Mr. 
Forsyth, after a pause; "I'll come over on 
Wednesday or Thursday, and give you the news 
— maybe I'll be able to tell you then the date on 
which he sailed. By-the-by, Pitnafour was ask- 
ing for you to-day." 

" Has he heard from — " ' 

She stopped abruptly, as if unable to pronounce 
the name, or afraid that the inquiry might be mis- 
construed. 

"From Balquherrie, you mean, "continued For- 
syth. "No ; and that was his principal reason 
for calling on me. It seems that neither the fac- 
tor, nor the sen-ants in the house, nor any of the 
laird's friends have heard a word from him or 
about him. Sir Andrew has been thinking for 
several days back that our first notion was the 
right one, after all, and that some mischief has 
befallen Balquherrie. It's possible enough that 
after he gave Benjie the letter you got, and that 
satisfied us for the time being of his safety, he 
may have missed his foot on the road home, and 
tumbled into some hole or another." 

"But he would have been found before this" 
(shuddering), "if that were the case, unless he 
had gone off the road." 

"That's just what Sir Andrew thinks may 
have happened, and so he's going to have search 
made about the place, unless he has news of him 
by the end of the week. But I'll likely be able 
to tell you more when I see you again."* 

With sundry friendly counsels for her to be 
careful of herself, and not to brood too much on 
the fugitive Angus, Mr. Forsyth took his leave. 
\ "Now that &\& \ra& dtob&t Jtavm* did not give 
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Vent to her excitement in either sobs or tears. 
She remained a long while motionless, with an 
affrighted expression on her face, staring into 
space like one who sees a hideous spectre that is 
invisible to other eyes. 

Without any conscious effort of her mind, with- 
out even the power to trace the chain of ideas by 
which the association had been formed, she con- 
nected the strange conduct of Angus Lamb with 
the mysterious disappearance of Balquherrie. 

What might be the precise relation of the two 
circumstances which persistently stood side by 
side in her mental vision, she could not determine ; 
but she was horrified by the conclusion to which 
speculation led her. She shrank from it as some- 
thing too ghastly for thought to dwell upon. 
Still it haunted her, and she had no power to 
elude it. 

Matthew found her. 

" I 6ay, Annie," he said in a loud whisper that 
startled her into attention; "I have roused the 
game." 

" What game ?" she asked, staring at him va- 
cantly. 

" The game you set me on. The Deil kens 
something about Angus ; but he's a canny beg- 
gar, and he says you'd better no' fash yourself 
about him, but just let sleeping dogs lie. 

"He's quite right," she said, eagerly, "and I 
don't want to hear any thing more about him." 

"But I do," answered Matthew, gruffly; 
* * there's some fun in it, whatever it is, and I m 
• not going to be crossed in the chase. I'm going 
up the Darroch with the Deil to-night ; I have 
two bottles of whisky to take with me, and I'll 
have it out of the auld beggar if whisky's good 
for aught." 

She attempted to dissuade him, but he turned 
away from her with a loud laugh at his anticipa- 
ted sport. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE CADGER'S GHOST. 

At night, after a chapter had been read as usu- 
al, and after Comrie had made his round of the 
"toun" to see that all was right, Matthew went 
up stairs to his bedroom. 

He took off his boots and flung them down 
with unnecessary violence, as if to assure wake- 
ful ears that he was really preparing for bed. 
But his dishabiliment proceeded no farther. Re- 
maining quiet for a few minutes, he became sat- 
isfied by the silence which prevailed that his fa- 
ther had gone to sleep ; as for the other mem- 
bers of the household, he was indifferent They 
were all aware of the nocturnal exploits in which 
he indulged, and not recognizing much harm — 
if any — in them, good-naturedly became his ac- 
complices by holding their tongues. 

From under his bed he drew two bottles, one 
of which he placed in each of the side pockets of 
his coat. He picked up his boots, blew out the 
light, and stepped stealthily down stairs. He 
concealed these expeditions from his father, not 
because he was conscious of wrong-doing, but be- 
cause, with the too common want of confidence 
between parent and child, he hid most of his 
pleasures from him. The present sport he was 
especially careful to keep secret from him, be- 
cause his father had a sensible, although often an \ 



unreasonably expressed, objection to late houra ; 
and Matthew feared the possibility of information 
being forwarded to the "Bailie. 

The latter personage — who was not the munic- 
ipal dignitary of the same appellation, but the 
water-bailiff — was Matthew's particular enemy, 
just as the gamekeeper was at other seasons. He 
had no animosity to the man, aud was ready to 
give him a dram with good-will whenever he en- 
countered him on free ground ; but he was at 
deadly feud with the office. At the same time, 
the existence of the bailie added a relish to the 
sport which he missed on the occasions when 
proprietors gave him permission to shoot or fish 
at will. 

It was not that he had any radical theory on 
the subject ; he never bothered himself about the 
game-laws ; and all he knew of them was that 
they rendered it necessary for a sportsman to 
keep out of the way of bailies and keepers, unless 
he happened to be taking his enjoyment under fa- 
vor. Matthew liked the fun and excitement of 
the thing, and the danger attending it was a 
chief element of its attraction. He had not the 
faintest impression that there was any thing crim- 
inal about it, although he was aware that poachers 
were frequently sent to prison. 

During the day he had oiled the hinges of the 
outer door, so that he opened it now without ' 
noise ; and leaving it on the latch — a common 
habit in the district — he slipped round to the back 
of the house. There he halted to pull on his 
boots ; and that done be strode across the. court 
to the stable. 

The loft of the stable was used as a bothy, en- 
trance to which was obtained by a narrow stone 
staircase and through a window rather than a 
door-way. The stairs were built against the ex- 
terior wall, and were unguarded by any thing in ' 
the shape of a railing, so that an unsteady man 
had eveiy opportunity to roll over the side and 
break his neck if he miscalculated the position of 
the entrance. 

Inside, the sloping roof rendered it impossible 
for a man of average height to stand upright any- 
where except in the middle of the floor. On 
either side was a series of boxes formed with 
rough planks, brown with age, and these were 
the sleeping bunkers of all the unmarried men 
employed about the place. The floor was a play- 
ground for rats, which were, however, too well 
fed to work more mischief than to nibble holes 
in the garments of the sleepers. Such was the 
bothy, and it was not the worst specimen of its 
kind. 

Matthew advanced to the foot of the stairs and 
whistled. The signal had been expected, for 
presently be was joined by a swack youth of about 
eighteen years, who earned a Couple of long sal- 
mon-spears. A brief greeting and the two step- 
ped out rapidly in the direction of Dundarroch 
Wood. 

The night was moonless, but not dark. Stars 
were shining clearly, and the sky, although slight- 
ly, hazy, reflected light enough to render objects 
fairly distinguishable within a few yards' distance. 
The plantations formed one black mass, with a 
wavy oudine against the sky, and the farmsteads 
rose like dark patches on the horizon. The hills 
loomed over all, like great shadows in a mist 
The wind was keenly ^«&<&to&&%\ ^&& \5s*s&&> 
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Matthew and his companion proceeded warmed 
them, sending the blood through their veins with 
a generous glow of health and exhilaration. 

They turned into the wood near Benjie's cot, 
and although the light was diminished by the 
overhanging branches they scarcely slackened 
their pace. They soon came in view of the 
glancing flame of a fire, which scattered the gloom 
of the wood, and filled the space it irradiated with 
fantastic shapes. Trunks and branches of trees, 
under the influence of light and shadow, assumed 
the most grotesque forms of woodland gnomes 
and elfin sprites that the imagination of the ob- 
servers could devise. 

They approached the hut whence the light pro- 
ceeded; and Matthew, thrusting his head in at 
the low door- way, beheld Jock Galbraith seated 
on a log, in the midst of flame and smoke. 

The grimy features of the old soldier, his glit- 
tering eyes, tattered garments, and peculiar sur- 
roundings, presented a picture wild enough to awe 
a stranger to his habits and nature, and to justify 
his nickname of the Deil. At present, however, 
there was nothing diabolic in his occupation, weird 
as his appearance might be. The fire, which had 
been recently replenished with a pile of dry fagots, 
hissed, flamed, and scattered its sparks around 
him, while the cabin, notwithstanding the vent- 
hole in the roof and the open door- way, was so full 
of smoke that it might have been thought impos- 
sible for any ordinary mortal to breathe in it. 
Jock was complacently engaged filling a short 
black cutty pipe with tobacco, insensible to the 
discomforts of his abode. 

" Halloo !" shouted Matthew, as loudly as if he 
had been half a mile awav. 

" Halloo!" rejoined the Deil, undisturbed in his 
occupation, "come ben, there's room enough for 
you." 

* 4 Let's be jogging at once. Ill choke if I come 
in. 

" No fear of you, man ; it's no reek will do that 
turn for ye." 

On that assurance Matthew crawled into the 
place, calling to his companion Patie to follow, 
and immediately produced one of his bottles. 

"Here, take a dram and dinna hinder sport 
by keeping us here," he said. 

" Hurry nae man's cattle," answered the Deil, 
eagerly clutching the bottle, and, taking a big gulp 
of the liquor, swallowing with it the half of his 
customary " here's to ye." 

After the second gulp he passed the bottle to 
Patie and drew breath. 

"Hech, that's the right sort" (with intense 
gratification); "I have not had a taste since 
morning, and you may birstle the hair off your 
head with fires, but they winna warm the stamack 
like a drap whisky. That sets the blood dancing 
in a minute like the water of a full dam when the 
•sluice is drawn. Is there any more ?" 

"Another bottle" (handing the first back to 
the Deil). 

"Capital " (taking another draught, and then 
with some regret): "but what'U we do when 
that's done?" 

" Go home," said Matthew. 
- "That's all we can do, but we'se make the 
most of it while we hae't ;" and in illustration of 
his idea of making the most of it, he threatened 
to empty the bottle before rising. 
Matthew regretted that he had not provided 



himself with a larger supply ; for he began to 
doubt that he had not brought sufficient to make 
his friend as confidential as he wished him to be. 

"Have you seen the bailie?" he queried, ex- 
amining the heads of his spears. 

"Ay ; he's awa up the water as far's the auld 
tower, and that'll take him three hours any way 
— longer if he stops on the road. He's safe out 
of the gate, and here are the roots " (holding np 
a small bundle of fir-roots), "as dry as com just 
off the kiln, and as full of roset as an egg's full of 
meat." 

Matthew handled the roots critically, while 
Jock lit his pipe. Then the three crawled out of 
the hut, and the owner of it blocked the entrance 
with three boards, against which he rolled a couple 
of large stones to keep them steady. 

The party marched briskly towards the water. 
The Deil was in fine spirits, and gossiped blithe- 
ly about Quatre Bras, Waterloo, "Boney,"and 
Wellington, telling some of his old stories with 
refreshing variations. He sang snatches of songs 
— some of them of a character that would have 
horrified much less particular persons than Mr. 
Fraser — and whistled sundry martial airs, to the 
sound of which he had marched into battle. 

Matthew was eager to sustain this humor, for 
it promised to gratify the curiosity which for once 
rendered the sport he was bent on a secondary 
object. 

Patie grinned and guffawed at the stories, and 
felt something of a military spirit stir within him 
as he kept pace with the Deil, and beheld the sol-, 
dier's life only as one of wild frolic. But, despite 
the warlike ardor which the influence of the old 
red-coat inspired, Patie began to feel his heart 
sink a little as they approached Dundarroch Brig. 

The legend of the murdered cadger recurred to 
him, and he began to watch timidly for any sign 
of the ghost which was reputed to haunt the place 
after nightfall. 

Matthew was similarly affected, although not 
to the same extent. He was, however, glad when 
they had crossed the bridge without any supernat- 
ural interference. 

They proceeded in the direction of the linn, 
which was loudly roaring down the crags, and 
springing upward from the basin it had formed 
below in masses of white foam which assumed 
mystical shapes to the eyes of the superstitious. 
The spot was the safest for their purpose, as it 
was the last at which the bailie would expect to 
find poachers, owing to the evil reputation it en- 
joyed. 

Patie was placed by the Deil at a point of ob- 
servance from which he had the best opportunity 
of discovering the approach of the enemy. 

" Here, weet your whistle again," said Jock 
encouragingly ; ' 4 then think yourself a sentry on 
duty in time of war, and keep your een and your 
lugs open, or I'll shoot you." 

Patie took his place manfully, resolving to do 
his duty, in spite of the terrors which beset him at 
the thought of being separated from his compan- 
ions in such unpleasant precincts. 

The others scrambled down the side of the 
gorge, through tangled gorse and over ragged 
boulders to the bed of the stream, where they 
found a dry space on the margin of the water of 
about four feet in breadth. At certain points, 
however, the rocks made sharp promontories into 
tho Btrsam*, %o \\\aX \\& v^rortMsieu found them- 
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fcelf es barred in one direction by the linn, and in 
the other by the rocky projections which they 
would have to climb over, or circumvent by pass- 
ing through the water, if they desired to advance 
to the bridge. 

The darkness which surrounded them at the 
bottom of the gorge caused the light above to 
seem clearer than they had deemed it before mak- 
ing the descent. They caught the white gleam 
of the foaming water as it roared and tumbled 
over the linn, but nothing else was distinguisha- 
ble ; rocks and shrubs were only a black mass 
without form or outline. 

With the help of flint and steel Jock kindled 
one of his fir-roots, which presently began to sput- 
ter and flame, emitting much smoke and illuming 
the faces of the men and surrounding objects with 
a red glare that gave them an unnatural and weird 
expression. 

Matthew lit another torch at that of his com- 
rade, and, as the black shadows were scattered 
around them, revealing curious outlines of rock 
and shrub, with dismal recesses and distorted 
forms in the stream which reflected the light in 
silvery ripples, the two men might have been re- 
garded by the superstitious observer as a couple 
of warlocks performing some wild incantation, 
rather than as commonplace mortals unlawfully 
engaged in salmon-spearing. 

Each, spear in hand, waved his flambeau over 
the stream ; and presently there was a splash, 
which betokened the leap -of a fish to the trained 
ears of the men. Then something darted through 
the water, making a line of golden-orange hue. 

Matthew's spear flew from his hand ; but the 
water was deceptive, and the weapon fell harmless 
in the stream. He recovered it, cursing his mis- 
calculations, while the Deil placidly smoked and 
watched. 

Another opportunity was soon offered him. 
This time he took more deliberate aim, and the 
spear struck home. There followed a tremendous 
spluttering and splashing, and Matthew was up 
to his waist in the water. Jock shouted an ad- 
monitory "Take care of the pool!" and almost 
at the same moment, Matthew, with a roar of tri- 
umph, lifted a splendid salmon from the stream, 
writhing on the point of his weapon. 

44 That was a good shot," commented the Deil, 
surveying the prize which his comrade had safely 
landed, and which lay gasping out its life on the 
pebbles, the spear still holding it fast, and the 
captor bending over it in the excitement of re- 
cent victory. 

44 We'se wish luck till him if you'll let's see that 
other bottle." 

Matthew cheerfully complied with this broad 
hint ; and when he found that the bottle had been 
more than half emptied — he took scarcely any 
himself— he considered it time to attempt the dis- 
covery he had in view. But Matthew was no 
diplomatist ; he was quite unskilled in the arts 
of circumlocution, and, desiring certain informa- 
tion, he drove straight at it. All the cunning he 
possessed had been expended on the idea of rous- 
ing Jock's most congenial humor with the help 
of the whisky. So, while the torches were again 
flaming over the stream, and the spears were held 
ready for action, he began, 

* ( Have yon heard any thing about Angus Lamb 
yet ?" 

The Deil's tongue had been quickened by his 



potations, and there was a brighter twinkle than 
usual in his eyes ; but otherwise he was unaffected. 
The sudden inquiry of his comrade produced a 
momentary expression of gravity and an askance 
look of suspicion. 

"No — have you?" he answered, beginning to 
whistle in an under-key, " Here awa there awa, 
wandering Willie." 

44 in had there would have been no need to 
ask you." 

44 What gars you be so anxious about him — 
you dinna used to be ower sib wi' him." 

44 I'm just curious to ken what's come ower 
him, more especially as our Annie hasna forgot 
him yet, "was the frank admission. 

44 Weel, he has just gone to try his fortune in 
foreign parts, seeing that he could make nothing 
of it here — and I hope he's weel awa or this." 

44 What for do you hope that? — take another 
dram. " 

4 * Thank you — it's cauld work this when there's 
nae fish rising " (drinking). 

A pause, Matthew waiting for him to proceed, 
and then becoming impatient as the Deil recom- 
menced whistling, 

44 You were saying ?" 

4 4 1 wasna saying aught ; but do you mind what 
your folks used to tell you when you were a wee 
thing ? — speir nae questions and I'se tell you nae 
lees" (whistling). 

Matthew faced round. 

44 You ken more about him, Jock, nor you care 
to let on." 

44 That's true enough ; and more nor it would 
be good for you or Annie to hear forbye. Take 
my word for't, he'll be lucky if he wons clean awa „ 
out of the country afore mora is said ; and I wish 
he may, for he wasna a bad sort, though he was 
some dour whiles." 

44 What's he been doing?" exclaimed Mat- 
thew. 

44 I'm half-minded to tell you — it would ease 
my conscience." 

44 What was't, then?" 

The Deil emptied the bottle and flung it from 
him. He re-lit his pipe with the torch, and the 
light flaring on his face showed that it was gloomy 
and disturbed, a circumstance quite out of keep- 
ing with his recklessly jovial disposition. But 
whatever reply he had intended to give, he was 
relieved and restored to his ordinary mood by the 
interruption of a shrill whistle from the wood 
above. 

It was Patie's signal of danger. Instantly the 
torches were plunged into the water, hissing like 
serpents, and for a space the darkness of the gorge 
was intense. There was a sound of crackling 
branches, indicating the rapid approach of some 
one. 

Matthew grasped his spear and looked upward, 
as if purposing to give battle in the event of dis- 
covery ; but the Deil thrust the weapon aside, 
muttering hastily, 

44 My saaker ! are you daft ? Bide or we see 
what side he's on, syne take through the water or 
up the brae and hame as fast as you can. I'll 
take care of myself and the sawmont." 

They heard Patie's voice just above them. 

"The ghaist, the ghaist !" he shrieked, in ter- 
ror, as he fled away from the place. 

44 Shoot me \i ta'%TAtaV2tav&m? wv^^ 
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of the linn, " and I never heard tell that the cad- 
ger was a Hielandman. He maun hae got a 
change o' claes." 

The man stood apparently gazing at the water- 
fall ; and presently his arms were lifted wildly, 
as if he were about to precipitate himself into the 
abyss. Then, as if moved by another impulse, 
the arms dropped to the body, and he began to 
descend the face of the rocks so rapidly that he 
seemed to be gliding over them in the proper 
fashion of a ghost rather than with the labor of 
an ordinary mortal In another moment he was 
lost in the darkness of the gorge. 

"Awa wi' you," whispered the Deil; "like 
enough it's some caper of the bailie's that he ex- 
pects to grip us by. 

Matthew dashed through the water and scram- 
bled his way to the upper earth on the opposite 
side of the chasm. 

Jock remained behind for the purpose of divert- 
ing the chase from his friend, and of drawing it 
entirely upon himself if necessary. 

He crouched back under a large projecting 
boulder which seemed to offer him immunity from 
observation while the darkness continued : if 
torches were kindled, then his safety would de- 
pend on his agility. Sundry stones rolling down 
the scarp and splashing into the water intimated 
the approach of the person who dislodged them 
in his descent. One of the stones rolled close to 
the feet of the concealed poacher, who was won- 
dering by what route his mysterious enemy was 
to advance. 

The neighborhood of the man was at length 
declared by the crunching sound of the pebbles 
under his feet. 

Jock held his breath, expecting him to pass the 
hiding-place ; but to his chagrin the man halted 
in front of it, thus rendering escape without dis- 
covery impossible. This was, however, so far con- 
solatory — it proved that Matthew had not been 
observed. 

" Wish he would take a step out of that or 
let's ken whether he sees us or no," was the Deil's 
reflection ; "I dinna want to have a fecht, and 
if he would just gie's a clear course, I'd make a 
loup for't." 

But the man remained for some time motion- 
less. At length he began to move about, but, as 
if he were searching for something, he moved 
within a circle of six paces round the recess in 
which Jock was lying. The latter wished he had 
made off with Matthew ; and the more so as he 
became convinced presently that the man per- 
ceived him — was in fact approaching as if to 
seize him. 

Jock was not the man to yield without an ef- 
fort to save himself; so he broke cover, bounded 
by the enemy, and sprung into the water. But 
just as he was making the spring, the man gave 
an eerie shriek, as of terror, that echoed among 
the hollows of the gorge, and gave the fugitive a 
staii; which broke his leap. His toe struck against 
a large stone, and he rolled over into a deep 
pool, splashing, gasping, swearing, and bewil- 
dered. 

Presently a strong grasp was laid upon his 

arm and he was lifted on to dry land again. He 

shook himself like a water spaniel, without rising 

from the sitting posture in which he had been 

placed, and panted out breathlessly — 

"Pouther and balls! — water's good enough 



when it's weel diluted wi' whisky; but you may 
get ower muckle oV 

He got up expecting a challenge to explain his 
business there at that hour ; but the stranger who 
had rescued him from his predicament stood by 
him quite motionless and silent. 

Jock's surprise at this inexplicable conduct be- 
came gradually mingled with a ticklish sensation 
of awe, for although he was no believer in ghosts, 
the place, the darkness, and the silence of his 
companion, which seemed to be the more remark- 
able with the noise of the linn close by, stirred the 
grain of superstition which lurks in the minds of 
the most skeptical, undetected until some peculiar 
circumstance quickens it. 

He made an effort to shake off the "creepi- 
ness" which was getting the better of him, and 
remembering what ought to be done in such a 
position, he muttered to himself, " I'se put him 
to the question, onyway ;" then aloud, 

"Weel, cummer, what's your will with me? 
I'm just out taking a daunder — a'-body kens my 
way." 

There was no response ; and after a moment 
— of hesitation as it seemed — the stranger began 
to move away. 

" Confound it, you're no gaun to won awa that 
gate — let's ken what you are," exclaimed the old 
soldier, with impulsive hardihood gripping his 
mysterious companion; "od, you're nae ghaist 
onyway, unless ghaists are made of bones and 
muscle like other folk. Who are you, and what 
are you seeking here ?" 

The man uttered a sound,, which was more 
like a groan than any thing else, and he made no 
attempt to escape. 

The Deil, having thus reversed their relation- 
ship, hastily groped about for his fir-roots, and 
speedily kindled one. Then he raised the flam- 
ing torch, and saw the stranger resting dejected- 
ly against the rock. As the light shone upon him 
he seemed to shrink closer to the stone, as if afraid 
of the recognition which he was too weak or top 
much distracted to avoid. 

"Angus Lamb !" cried Jock ; " gosh be here, 
but this snecks the donkey !" 

By which ejaculation he implied that there was 
'no marvel to transcend that of the present ren- 
contre. 

"Ay, it's me, "said Angus, hoarsely. 

"And in the regimentals of the forty-twa," 
continued Jock; then with good-natured anx- 
iety grasping his arm — " Damn ! you dinna mean 
to say you have deserted ?" 

" I have." (with passion and despair in his tone, 
although it was scarcely raised above a whisper). 
" They cheated me, or else the bad luck that falls 
upon every thing I do — the curse that hangs upon 
me and turns my surest aims awry — thwarted me 
in this too. They told me when I listed that the 
regiment was to ship for India within a week ; 
two days ago I learned that the order had been 
countermanded, and that we were to remain 
quartered in Aberdeen for a while yet. I could 
not wait — I must get out of this cursed country." 

"Ay, but I'm doubting you are taking the 
wrang road out o't when you come back here; 
and it's no sae muckle the country that's curst as 
the folk that are in't. There'll be worse come of 
this than a brand with a hot iron and a kittling 
with the cat." 

Angus &t&tte&,&u&tan&^ % 
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*' What worse could there be ?" 

" I couldna just say precisely, but they're like 
to shoot you or hang you when a* thing's ken'd." 

" Let them — it would be better than this tor- 
ture." 

44 You're havering, and youll be as weel no to 
bide till the rapes round your thrapple to ken that. 
Come up to my bigging till I dry myself, and well 
see if I canna give you a lift on the right road. 
What are you hauding back for ? — are you fear- 
ed for me playing you fause ?" 

44 111 go with you I came here for a 

purpose which you have hindered ; and it's as 
well. . . . Ill go with you. There's something 
in me that drags me back to this place in spite 
of myself! I fought against it — I held it at bay 
until the means of escape that had seemed so cer- 
tain failed me, and then I was drawn hither in de- 
fiance of reasonrs-in defiance of safety. I see how 
it will end." 

He spoke in a tone of bitter submission to the 
fate which encompassed him, but without resig- 
nation. It was the tone of the outlaw who is 
subdued only because he finds his hands and feet 
fast bound. 

Jock secured the salmon and his spear. Then 
he flung his torch into the stream and ascended 
to the path above, Angus following dumbly, and, 
so far as outward appearance went, much less 
concerned for the danger which threatened him 
on all sides than the friendly Deil was. The lat- 
ter hurried across the bridge, but Angus moved 
with slow steps, as if reluctant to quit the fatal 
spot. 

The terrible fascination which had compelled 
him to return was still upon him, and he could 
not shake it off, although he was sensible that it 
was conducting him straight to his doom. 

Jock endeavored to quicken his companion's 
pace, but with little success. When at length 
they reached the hut, he made the best change 
of garments in his power — that was, to fasten an 
old blanket round him in the fashion of a dress- 
ing-gown while he hung up his duds to dry. He 
cooked, in a rough way, a portion of the salmon, 
forced Angus to eat, and partook heartily him- 
self, but he spoke little. The work he had in 
hand was serious enough to curb even his lo- 
quacity. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE BEAGLES ARE UP. 

Shortly after the dinner hour on the following 
day Annie was up stairs, and in passing one of 
the windows was suddenly brought to a stand by 
observing five soldiers approaching the null, their 
buckles and weapons glittering in the sunlight. 

Her father was standing just beneath the win- 
dow, and he also was watching the men as they 
advanced. 

The idea flashed across her mind that Angus 
might be with them ; but she was soon relieved 
of suspense on that score. Still she remained 
staring at them, and wondering if they belonged 
to the regiment in which he had enlisted ; if so, 
he would be in Aberdeen yet. 

The men halted when they had come up to 
Comrie, and he saluted them with a nod, and an 
inquisitive — "It's a fine day, sirs," which also im- 
plied a desire to know their business. 



"Ay, a fine day, sir," answered the corporal in 
charge ; " can you tell us where about here Mis- 
tress Lamb bides ?" , 

44 Down the water, there, near the brig. Do 
you belong to the regiment her son has joined ?" 

Annie bent forward, listening anxiously. 

44 We do that ; but the lad has rued the bar- 
gain with his Majesty, and has given us the slip." 

44 Do you mean that he has deserted ?" 

44 'Deed has he, and we're seeking him; so 
that if you can give us any information about him 
you'll maybe save us time and trouble." 

44 What gar'd him desert?" asked the miller, 
instead of replying to the question. 

44 1 doubt it was because he had more on his 
conscience than he could well carry." 

44 Ay, man, how was that?" 

Annie pressed her face against the glass, and 
listened with heart palpitating violently. 

44 1 can not just say how it was," continued the 
corporal; "but no doubt it will all come out 
when we catch him. He was wild to get away 
from the land, and girned and gloomed like a 
hungry dog that has lost a bone when he learned 
that we were not to be sent to the Indies. That 
same night the comrade he was billeted with was 
almost scared out of his wits by the way he was 
speaking in his sleep." 

44 What about?" 

"About murder, and the brig, and Bal — some- 
thing or other. In the morning when his billie 
challenged him about it, he just glowered at him, 
and said he'd had a bad dream. But after pa- 
rade he ran for it, and we have not seen him since. 
I suspect he was feared that he might talk more 
about the business next night, for if it had been 
nothing more than a dream he would not have 
been so sulky with his comrade for noticing it. 
We have traced him as far as this, and hope to 
grip him at his mother's. Have you seen him ? 
— he's dressed the same as us." 

Annie did not require to hear any more. The 
hideous truth was revealed to her now — the dis- 
appearance of Balquherrie, the frenzy of Angus 
and his wild words, were all explained. 

She drew back from the window stunned. The 
house seemed to be reeling, and she rested her 
arm against the wall to save herself from falling. 
The sound of the voices without still reached her, 
in monotonous indifferent toues, discussing mat- 
ters which concerned the life of Angus. 

A cold shiver passed over her, as if she had 
been suddenly wrapped round with ice. Then, 
starting up, she tried to collect her dazed senses 
in order to save him from the penalties of a 
crime— of which she had been the cause. Even 
in that first moment of confusion and anguish she 
sought to lighten his guilt by taking some of the 
blame on herself. 

But there was no time to give way to sorrow, 
no time to survey the past and measure his of- 
fense. His danger was imminent, and she wish- 
ed to save him. 

With a face white and horror-stricken she hasi 
tened down stairs, and met Susan in the passage. 
Seizing her arm, she whispered — 

44 Oet these men to come in ; give them meat 
and drink, and keep them here as long as you can. 
Don't ask what for, but do it." 

Susan stared, and, yielding to the passion of the 
girl, promised to com\l^. 

Anittfc tan o\xVto3 ta&\*&> tast ^ ^itafcfc** 
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to the byre, and then to a field which was being 
ploughed. There she found Matthew, and dis- 
patched him to the village with a message for Mr. ' 
Forsyth. 

Next, she passed round by the back of the gar- 
den, and noting that the soldiers were just enter- 
ing the house at Susan's invitation, she ran across 
the fields to Mrs. Lamb's cottage. 

She burst into the place, her hair hanging 
loose, her face flushed with the exercise and ex- 
citement. 

The widow looked up from her spinning-wheel, 
and then rose in alarm, divining at once, by the 
appearance of Annie without bonnet or shawl, 
and with so much agitation in her manner, that 
some new calamity had occurred. 

" "Where is Angus ?" cried Annie, breathlessly. 

" Not here," answered the dame steadily, " and 
I hope far from here, wherever he may be." 

"Are you telling truth — are you not trying to 
hide him from me ?" exclaimed the girl almost 
fiercely, resenting what seemed to her the cold- 
ness of the answer. 

"He is not here," said the mother, betraying 
no feeling of offense at the doubt so warmly ex- 
pressed. 

" Was he here to-day, or yesterday, or the day 
before?" 

" No " (with a degree of surprise). 

Annie was surprised too, but she was also re- 
lieved, and proceeded with more calmness. 

"He has deserted — the soldiers are pursuing 
him, and every thing will be discovered if he is 
taken." 

" Every thing ?" echoed the mother in a strange 
hollow voice ; " do you ken, then ?" 

"The worst" (in a trembling whisper). 

Mrs. Lamb looked at her with startled eyes, 
with the thin lips quivering and twitching, and 
her body rocking as if she were about to fall. 
There seemed to be a struggle going on between 
the stern reticence of her nature and the desire 
for help or sympathy of any kind which the de- 
spairing feel. 

"You ken, and you seek to help him. I 
thought nobody would do that but me." 

"Ah, you never knew how much I cared for 
him. I think he never knew it either." 

There was one low wailing sob, and the moth- 
er staggered forward, clasping the girl in her 
arms and crying bitterly. The emotion of the 
woman, who had been always so hard and cold, 
was the more violent because it had been so long 
repressed. Annie's own heart was bursting, and 
she wept too ; hut through her tears she tried to 
speak words of hope and comfort, as if the elder 
had been a child, and she had been an aged wom- 
an experienced in many sorrows. 

They had never known each other until that 
moment ; and the tint of jealousy which had hith- 
erto existed between them was driven out from 
their hearts forever. 

At last the dame raised her head, and looked 
long and tenderly at the girl who had come to her 
in that dark hour as a compensation, it seemed, 
for the child she had lost. 

"I never thought yon were so bonnie, Annie, 
as you are enow," she said softly, and it was sin- 
gular how soft the woman's affliction rendered her 
voice; "I never ken'd you were so good. God 
grant that you may never be tried as I have been ; 
bat oh, lassie, if you have bairns, take care how 



you guide them when they're toddling by your 
side, lest they bring you to shame when they 
walk alone. My bairns are all dead now." 

" I will be your bairn, mother, and 111 try to 
make your loss seem less. • But, first, we must 
save Angus — oh, he's no that bad : I'll never be- 
lieve that he would have done it willingly." 

Mrs. Lamb shook her head sadly. 

"The Lord have mercy on hhn, M she mur- 
mured, " but there's nothing left in our power to 
do for him. I see the hand that has brought him 
back — he can not escape. The law needs blood 
for blood, and the law will have it. We can do 
nothing." 

"We can find him, and warn him, and hide 
him. But I'm staying too long. The soldiers 
will be here soon. Say you nothing to them, but 
let them hunt about the place as long as they like; 
and if you can think of any thing that will delay 
them, say it or do it for Angus's sake and your 
own." 

Annie's enthusiasm roused the unhappy moth- 
er from the inactivity of despair, and she prom- 
ised obedience to all that the emergency required. 
Then Annie borrowed Mrs. Lamb's cloak, and, 
drawing the hood over her head so that it partly 
concealed her features, turned to go. 

" If he should come," was her parting instruc- 
tion, "send him up to Comrie. I'll manage to 
hide him till the soldiers are out of the way. But 
don't you leave the house till he does come." 

Her whole thoughts were concentrated upon 
the means of saving him, so that she was tempo- 
rarily insensible to the horror of the crime which 
involved his chief danger. The prompt, vigorous 
spirit with which she engaged in any work that 
interested her sufficed to exclude for the moment 
the dismal reflections which would have enerva- 
ted her. 

She was not quite clear as to what her next 
step ought to be ; but she quickly decided to pro- 
ceed as far as Benjie's, in the hope of learning 
something of him there. 

She had not, however, left the cottage more 
than a hundred yards behind, when she encoun- 
tered Jock Galbraith. He made his usual mili- 
tary salute, and was about to pass on, apparently 
occupied in some important mission. But Annie 
stopped him. 

" I want to speak to you, Jock." 

He halted. 

"What's your will, mem?" 

"I want to know if you have seen a friend of 
mine " (doubting whether or not she might con- 
fide in him). 

" What's your friend like, and is't a he or a 
she?" 

" 111 trust you," she said, resolved to risk it. 

" Od, that's mair nor maist folk would do." 

"It's Angus Lamb I want to know about; 
have you seen him ?" 

He hesitated, and, as was his habit when per- 
plexed, took out his pipe. Then, 

"It's my turn now — 111 trust you. I have 
seen him." 

"Where is he?" 

"Up at the auld tower in the glen — what do 
you speir for ?" 

Annie told him about the soldiers, and the Deil 
meditatively sucked the stem of his pipe. 

"Whatll be done now, I wonder," he mnt- 
\ tered *, u Wt crosfcy wb&\dTov* badge a foot for 
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me, and if he bides there without warning he's ' 
like to be grippit." I 

44 1 will cany the warning to him — he will take ' 
it from me perhaps." . 

44 You l" exclaimed Jock, admiringly ; 44 then 
if he doesna do what you tell him, he deserves to 
be hanged. You'll go to him, and I'll try and 
put the red-coats off the scent. Come on ; 111 
walk back a step with you, and let you ken what 
to do." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE WHISKY CARLIE9. 

Jock accompanied Annie some distance be- 
yond Benjie's, busy all the time instructing her 
how to obtain access to the hiding-place of the 
deserter, and detailing the singular meeting of 
the previous night. 

Their mutual desire to insure the safety of An- 
gus necessarily induced a degree of confidence 
between them which nothing else could have in- 
spired ; but the confidence did not proceed so far 
as to evoke a hint at the more serious peril which 
lurked behind the immediate cause of anxiety 
threatening the man's life. The thought of it lay 
like a dark impenetrable cloud on Annie's mind, 
precluding every ray of hope, except that of en- 
abling him to escape the scaffold. The vagueness 
of her knowledge increased the horror of it, amf 
only the excitement of the moment prevented the 
sickening dread that was gnawing in her breast 
from overwhelming her. 

They separated at the mouth of the Glen where 
the hills, which from the distance appeared as an 
unbroken chain, suddenly divided into a narrow 
pass, which again seemed to terminate in a huge 
mountain a little way ahead, presenting a face so 
bleak and steep that the hardy black-faced sheep 
were in a manner hanging rather than standing 
upon it. The hills on either side made an undu- 
lating sweep down to the base, and there formed 
a groove, through which the water of the Darroch 
coursed, rippling and flashing under the red gleam 
of the setting sun. 

44 It'll be dark afore you won to the Tower," 
said the Deil, looking up at the sky ; u but mind 
what I told you and have no fear. 

44 1 have nothing to be feared for " (with quiet 
self-possession). 

Jock eyed her closely, and then, as if satisfied, 

44 1 believe you'll manage him, if he's no ower 
daft to be managed by any living creature — and 
that's just what I'm thinking he is. Hows'ever, 
I'se do my best to keep the sogers back, and yon's'e 
do your best to get him fairly out of the road." 

With that the Deil wheeled about, and at the 
military quick-step marched off in the direction 
of the village. 

Annie's path wound round the hill at a steep 
incline, the gulf on one side deepening at every 
step of the ascent. The road was, indeed, more 
like a ledge cut on the hill than a safe thorough- 
fare for man or beast. It had been first marked 
out by General Wade — the prime road-maker of 
the North — and it had been little imp; 
his time, barring the erection of a^nfirt&tW 
posts at irregular intervals, to denfife tfi^Wfid for 
those who might be traversing ji/during a snow- 
storm, and to warn them of th« frnotp dfngewns 
parts. There were sudden curWiOwhMigmfc 



Srecipitons scarps, where there was every proba- 
ility of the traveller rolling down the abyss if 
the breadth of the way were miscalculated. 

Annie had been weakened by her recent illness, 
and of that fact she was disagreeably reminded 
by the exertion she required to make at present. 
But she was a stout-hearted lass, and the purpose 
she had in view overcame the sense of fatigue. 
So s^e proceeded at a steady pace, and at length 
attained the height of the first ridge of hills. 

There she found a considerable expanse of flat 
moorland, over which the wind swept with keen- 
ly penetrating blasts. The moor looked barren 
and dismal in the absence of any shrub higher 
than the brown and yellowy-green, close-tufted 
heather. The waste was scarred with black 
patches where the rain had settled into pools, or 
some spring had burst from the earth and traced 
a dark line down to the Darroch, or where the 
vegetation had been cleared in digging the peats 
which supplied the fires of the farmers and cot- 
tars with fuel. 

Annie was able to quicken her pace on the lev- 
el ground, but, notwithstanding her utmost speed, 
the gloaming was fast deepening into night by the 
time she had traversed the moor. Then the hills 
began to close around her again, and the road 
dipped slightly as it led to the entrance of two 
glens. 

She crossed a narrow bridge, the ruined para- 
pets of which showed many gaps where the loosen- 
ed stones had toppled into the stream. She passed 
a hamlet of some half-dozen cots, and rapidly ap- 
proached a dwelling which stood apart from the 
others, midway between them and the ancient 
Tower of Glen-Dhu. 

The Tower was built on an eminence at the 
junction of the two glens, the approach to which 
it had been doubtless intended to guard. It was 
a tall square erection of dark blue stone, and, like 
the ordinary peels, was devoid of any attempt at 
architectural ornamentation. It had been raised 
in a time when pith was every thing, and beauty, 
in comparison, nothing ; and even now in its di- 
lapidation it presented an appearance of gaunt and 
rugged strength. Roof and floors had fallen and 
lay in ruinous heaps within ; the windows and 
loopholes stared upon space like the vacant sockets 
of a huge skeleton ; but the outer walls remained 
almost intact, and where Time had touched them 
with his all-conquering hand, the green ivy had 
clambered over the wounds, tenderly hiding them 
from sight. One might have fancifully regarded 
it as an aged warrior, proudly holding his head 
aloft, and demanding respect in memory of by- 
gone service. 

Beyond the Tower, die hills forming an oval 
basin for it, lay Loch Fey, its' glistening waters 
smooth almost as a sheet of glass : folks said that 
even when the wind blew fiercest, a gentle ripple 
was the only agitation it betrayed. It was a mir- 
ror for the mountains, and their reflection lay in 
its depths with sharply defined outlines. 

On the margin of the loch nearest to the Tow- 
er were the ruins of an ancient chapel, which ap- 

rentl y had not been larger than a modern cot- 
earing around the relics of this sim- 
ntinels petrified at their posts, 
were nummp8*g^ave-stones, worn, mottled, de- 
"titcSa^and moss-c^Hered, denoting at once the 
eplpmewl nntuie ottcroa. wA nas£% tbrr& xsswk.- 
ent\^a%xravK« \ 
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Such was the scene which Annie reached in the 
dusky gloaming ; and in that light it presented 
its sternest and saddest aspect. 

As she drew near the cottage to which she was 
directing her steps the door was suddenly closed, 
as if she had been observed by some one who did 
not desire to be seen by her. The circumstance 
did not excite any suspicion in her mind at the 
moment ; but she remembered it afterwards. 

Several minutes elapsed before her knock at 
the door was responded to ; but at length a quer- 
ulous voice bade her " come in," and she entered 
the kitchen. 

A middle-aged woman of masculine features 
and figure confronted her, with the manner of one 
who has been unexpectedly interrupted in some 
secret occupation, and who is inclined to treat 
the disturber resentfully. 

" Guid save's, Annie Blair, what are you seek- 
ing here at this time of day ?" she ejaculated, 
with splenetic surprise. 

"I want to see Dugald," she replied, without 
heeding the evident displeasure caused by her vis- 
it, although she would have been greatly at a loss 
to account for it, if there had been time to think 
of it at all. 

" Dugald, "repeated the woman, who was the 
sister of Dugald Brodie ; " my certy, if you have 
travelled a' this length to see him, I'm doubting 
you'll be disappointed, for he's no at hame. But 
you can tell me what you want, and I'se send him 
down to Comrie the-morn, if it's any thing par- 
ticular." 

' ' You need not heed, Jean, thank you. I know 
where to find him, and I must see him to-night." 

There was this marked peculiarity in Jean's 
behavior : up to this point, she had appeared to 
be anxious to get the visitor out of the house as 
quickly as possible : now she seemed to be unde- 
cided whether to let her go or to detain her. 
While mentally debating the question, she grasp- 
ed Annie's arm and held her fast, asserting ve- 
hemently that it would be impossible to find her 
brother, and, with some confusion, affirming that 
it would be better not to seek him at that hour. 

During this delay Annie perceived, hanging be- 
hind the door, a coat, which somehow seemed to 
be a familiar object, but she was too much oc- 
cupied with other thoughts to give it a second 
glance. 

" There's nothing to fear from me, Jean," she 
said, striving to get away; "I have no gauger 
friends, so make your mind easy on that score, 
and let me go." 

With that she freed herself from the woman's 
clutches, hurried out of the house, and made di- 
rect for the old Tower. 

Jean followed to the door-way, and remained 
there watching and frowning until the cause of 
her disturbance turned the corner of the ruin and 
was hidden from sight. 

Annie's directions had been explicit, and she 
easily found the entrance to the ruin. The base 
of the door-way was several feet above the level 
of the ground ;* but with the help of sundry loose 
stones, she climbed up to it, and entered what 
had been the grand hall of the keep. 

Piles of stones and mortar lay about in grim 

confusion ; the wide fire-place was partly blocked 

up ; and at the farther end a portion of the floor 

had given way and had fallen into the dark dun- 

geons beneath. 



Towards this black pit Annie groped her way 
amidst the ruins, the fading twilight barely serv- 
ing to enable her to see the ground. At the edge 
of the pit she knelt, and bending over the chasm, 
loudly pronounced the name of Dugald Brodie 
twice. 

There was a pause, the echoes of her own voice 
died faintly in the distance, but there was no an- 
swering sound. 

She repeated the call three times, and after an- 
other pause there was a rumbling sound as of 
wood falling, then a shuffling of feet, as 6ome one 
groped through the darkness below, and present- 
ly she became aware that a man was peering up 
at her. 

" Wha's that ?" queried the subterranean friend, 
suspiciously. 

"Annie'Blair — is that you, Dugald ?" 

" Ay, it's me." 

And there was a shuffling of feet again as if 
he were retiring whence he had come. But he 
did not keep her long in suspense as to his parr 
pose. He returned with a ladder and ascended, 
until his face was on a level with hers. 

" What was you wanting here awa ?" he said, 
without expressing any amazement at her unex- 
pected appearance in such a place at such an hourc*. 

Dugald accepted every event, ordinary and e:>o 
traordinary, very much as a matter of course. Bi < 
rarely troubled himself to inquire why it happen 
'and was only interested in discovering what 
to be the consequence. 

''Angus Lamb is with you — I must see hinm, " 
she answered, quickly. 

" Eh ?" (as if not quite comprehending her)- 

"Don't hinder me, Dugald — the soldiers «.re 
out after him, and I must see him." 

Dugald hesitated for a minute, and then delib- 
erately, 

"Come doon ; and mind your footing on the 
broken step." 

He descended, and held the ladder steady while 
she followed him. 

The place was dark, damp, and cold. Dugald 
bade her catch his sleeve, and carrying the lad- 
der, steered the way slowly amidst heaps of the 
debris of the building. They passed through a 
gap in a wall which had screened the light Annie 
now saw gleaming through an open door-way. 

They entered an apartment which had been 
the kitchen, probably, in the days when feudal 
chiefs inhabited the Tower. Water was oozing 
through the arched roof, and dripping down the 
walls in spite of the huge peat fire which was 
blazing in the decayed ingle. A small still was 
at work, and two men — brawny rough-looking 
fellows — were leisurely attending to it. 

Like all the country folk, Annie was well aware 
of the traffic carried on by the Whisky Carlies; 
and in younger days she had listened with won- 
dering eyes to the stories which were current 
about their hair-breadth escapes from the gangers, 
and about their frequent battles with diem, in 
which it sometimes happened that life was lost, 
on one side or the other, and severe blows were 
always exchanged. 

The illicit trade was so common that almost 
every mountain hut had its still, and among the 
first lessons that bairns were taught was the im- 
portant one of distinguishing an excise-man and 
\ gm\\£ timely warning of his approach. The bold- 
\et c\\atftfttft\^\^^^\^<aa^N^\Dto small com*. 
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panies, and carried on the business in some of the 
Domerous caverns of the hills, or in such secret 
places as that of the Tower of Glen-Dhu, where 
they were able to manufacture more extensively 
than was possible in their ordinary dwellings. 

The popular sympathy was entirely in favor 
of the Carlies, and there were few cottars, farm- 
en, or tradesmen who refused them shelter when 
flying before their enemies, the gaugers. The 
latter came to be regarded as oppressors of the 
poor rather than as the simple instruments of law, 
and the population conspired to thwart and baffle 
them. Treachery was rare ; and the traitor suf- 
fered more in the contempt of his neighbors 
than he gained by his service to the Crown ; so 
that the inducements were all on the side of 
shielding the offenders. 

Although aware that the Carlies were in ordi- 
nary matters honest folk, Annie could not help 
feeling a little trepidation as she gazed round the 
dismal dungeon and glanced at the men, whose 
stalwart forms obtained a grimy and forbidding 
aspect from their surroundings. 

There was, too, a feeling of painful awkward- 
ness in the exposure which her presence there 
made to these men of the sentiments she enter- 
tained for Angus. This she felt the more keenly 
as they stared at her, and then grinned broadly to 
one another. 

The color mounted to her cheeks, and a flush 
■of something like resentment for their rudeness 
overcame her momentary tremor. 

She peered into every comer of the place with- 
out discovering him she had come to find ; and 
*t was not easy to inquire for him with the Car- 
ries grinning and watching her. Woman-like, 
Bne had overcome a serious difficulty, and she 
>vas staggered by a trifle. 

Dugald was kneeling before the fire lighting a 
lantern, and paying no heed to her, so busy was 
lie sorting the wick, which had got out of order. 
^Bat as soon as that task had been accomplished, 
lie got up, and with a stolid motion of his head 
beckoned her to follow him. 

He led the way into a narrow passage, damper 
and gloomier than the other parts of the ruins, 
and almost blocked up with debris, over which 
they had to scramble, and halted at a door-way 
which seemed to be the entrance of a tomb. 

"He wanted to be alone," said Dugald, in his 
gruff voice, but not unkindly ; " and I put him in 
here — we have a wale of chambers, and one*s just 
as good's another. Take you the lantern, and go. 
in and have your crack wi' him. Poor loonie ! 
he's far gone, and he's some cankert, so you can 
cry on me if he takes any maggot in's head." 

"Thank you, Dugald; but he can not be so 
far gone.as not to know me!" 

"I wouldna say," answered Dugald, cautious- 
ly, shaking his head and surrendering the lamp. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

THE ALARM. 

She entered the chamber — a dungeon of the 
most dismal kind to which any wretch was ever 
consigned. Clammy walls, roof, and floor, with 
sundry stagnant pools of water which the last fall 
of rain had made, for there was a hole in the roof 
large enough to permit two men to pass through. 



The hole, however, served also to admit air and 
light, which were much needed in a den devoid 
of other means of ventilation except the door- 
way. 

At present the chill night wind was blowing 
down through the aperture with a melancholy 
sough, and in occasional gusts strong enough to 
make the light in Annie's lantern flicker and 
threaten to leave her in darkness. She protected 
it with her hand while she looked round, with a 
sickening and sinking sensation in her breast, for 
Angus. 

He was lying in the farthest forner on a bundle 
of straw. A plaid had been thrown over him ; 
one arm lay across his breast, the other was 
stretched upon the floor as if paralyzed at the 
moment when it had been raised to strike at 
something : the hands were clenched. 

The face, haggard and distorted with pain even 
in sleep, was more like that of a man worn out 
by age than of a youth who in years stood only on 
the threshold of life. Dark lines had been traced 
upon the brow and about the eyes and mouth, as 
if the flesh had shrivelled in the heat of the pas- 
sions which distracted the mind. 

The agony of the visage was more terrible in 
this repose than when the eyes were open, flash- 
ing forth their reflections of the man's flitting 
thoughts, ranging tremulously along the gamut, 
of which the highest note is Hope and the lowest 
Despair. 

,It was the face of Cain (Annie shuddered at 
the fancy, because it was so bitterly true), when, 
overcome by the fatigues of the restless wander- 
ings of many days, he has dropped by the way- 
side in insensibility rather than in sleep. She 
would have shrunk from it and fled in horror, but 
to her eyes there was always a shadow-face be- 
side it — that of the brave, generous, guiltless lov- 
er of bygone days. 

She bent over him, wondering that this man, on 
whom rested the stain of the direst crime, could 
be the same whose hand had so often clasped hers, 
whose hands she had expected to guide her safe- 
ly through the shoals and whirlpools of life. She 
marvelled that this could be the man whose sensi- 
tive honor would have endured any torture rather 
than have permitted him to perpetrate a mean 
act. But Michael had fallen. 

In haste to escape from these reflections, which 
wrung her heart with piteous memories of dreams 
that had tenderly lingered when hope was gone, 
she touched the sleeper's arm. 

He sprang up instantly, as if at a signal of dan- 
ger for which he had been waiting. He glared 
at Annie with the half-stupefied and partly wrath- 
ful expression of a wearied man whose slumbers 
have been unwarrantably disturbed. 

She was distressed by a transient fear that 
Dugald Brodie's observation had been more lit- 
erally accurate than she had imagined. She 
held up the lantern, and he recognized her. 

An expression of surprise was quickly changed 
to one of discontent, and that again to one of 
despairing submission to fate. 

"You should not be here," he said, almost 
sullenly. 

Her pulse throbbed violently and her breast 
swelled, for it was a churlish reception he gave 
her, but there was no irritation in her response. 

" Rise, Anga» n " itavkVfafiram&'d&s ^ vw ^fcafc , n^. 
i save youra&l " 
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"From what?" 

"The soldiers are in pursuit — maybe they are 
at this minute on your track ; and it's not what 
they may do to you, but it's what their capture of 
you will lead to, that I fear for." 

His eyes seemed to be starting from their 
sockets as he gazed at her, striving to read her 
•mind. 

" What will it lead to ?" he queried, shivering 
as with intense cold. 

"You know too well, Angus, and I know too 
well for my peace. Oh, man, don't seek to hide 
it from me ; I know the worst. I pity you, and 
beg you to fly the country while there is a chance 
for escape left to you." 

He was sileut, but his eyes remained fixed on 
her as if fascinated. By-and-by he repeated the 
words, as if speaking to himself, 

"She knows the worst." 

"Ay, and it's for that reason I am here, to bid 
you go and save yourself from the death of shame, 
for your mother's sake and for sake of every body 
that ever cared for you." 

The spell was broken; he passed his hand 
dreamily over his brow, muttering, 

"Can I fly from myself?" 

"No; but you can still fly from what must 
happen if you stay here and be taken." 

He rose to his feet slowly, and at intervals he 
shuddered as if under the effect of sudden chills. 
He made several paces toward tbe door-way, as if 

fmrposing to obey her without another word ; but 
lis step was unsteady, and he reeled backward 
against the wall like a drunken man. He gave 
' vent to a half-smothered groan of anguish, like 
the feeble cry of one who sinks under a great load 
and abandons himself to the irresistible circum- 
stances. 

"It's no use," he muttered hoarsely, "it's no 
use trying — I can not escape." 

Annie laid a hand upon his arm, and looked at 
him pitifully. 

"Take heart, Angus ; take heart, and go." 

His hollow eyes rested on her wistfully. 

"You do not spurn me, and yet you know 
what I am!" 

" How could I do that? Maybe it is wrong, 
but I'm ower wae for you to blame you, however 
great your guilt. I believe you did it unwilling- 
ly, and I believe that you are punished for it 
more by your own conscience than by any pains 
it is in the power of man to inflict." 

As she made that confession of faith, her eyes 
kindled with a sad enthusiasm that revealed the 
woman's love surviving even his shame, rising 
above it and cleaving to him still — cleaving the 
more passionately now that all the world was 
ready to heap scorn and contumely upon him, 
than it could have done under happier conditions. 
She sought no explanations, she desired no war- 
rant for her faith : simply, she loved him, and 
she could not believe him bad, in spite of his 
criminal act. 

"Whisht, Annie! whisht!" he cried, covering 
his face, "you make me see how black my heart 
is — you make me feel how much I deserve the 
worst that can happen to me, for I have been 
blaming vou." 

"Mef" 

"A j, yon — there is a devil in me that has 
been tempting me to curse you and to curse the 
day I ever saw you. " 
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I have not deserved that, Angus," she said, 
with a gentle sob, and quietly wiping her eyes. 

" No, no, I know that ; and the knowledge of 
it makes me the greater villain that, I should 
seek to cast on you any shadow of the sin which 
belongs only to my own weak, worthless nature. 
But stop a minute — let me try to tell you every 
thing : it will relieve me, and maybe help me to 
settle what I am to do. Can you listen ? — are 
you not afraid ?" 

"Of what?" 

"Of me." 

She placed her hand in his — that was his an- 
swer. 

He trembled at the touch, and for an instant 
seemed disposed to shrink from it ; then, with an 
abrupt change of mind, he clutched the hand with 
the desperation with which one drowning grasps 
the rope that is flung to him from the shore to 
save him. His disengaged hand he pressed ex- 
citedly on his head, the fingers tapping the skull 
nervously. 

" Do you hear the wind how it soughs, soughs 
through the place ? You hear nothing else — but; 
I do. There's aye a cry comes to me with the 
wind that rises louder than the wildest storm — O 
Lord, how my brain aches with the sound ! You. 
see this den — is it not like a grave ? The bare 

black walls, the misery and discomfort of it 

that's all you see. But to me it is full of shap^£- 

less forms that are visible in the darkest hour 

sleeping or waking, they haunt and madden mo. 
It is a proper place for me to speak in." 

"I'm listening," she said, quite firmly, althoug^li 
she was chilled by his strange manner, and by tlic 
frenzied glare of his eyes. 

" Brodie thinks I'm cracked," he resumed, with 
a short distracted laugh, " because I crawled into 
this hole, instead of sharing the fire with him and 
his comrades. He's right enough ; I am cracked, 
but that is not the reason why I shrink from every 
human creature. It is the brand that's on me 
that makes me an outcast, and separates me from 
all others. I seek to burrow in the earth to hide 
it, but the earth refuses to screen me. I dare not 
rest near others, for they would see the mark upon 
me, and spurn me from them. I dare not close 
my eyes when any one is near, for then my sin 
cries out and betrays me. 1 have struggled 
against this treacherous sleep until my brain has 
become dazed and empty of every thing, save the 
hideous pain and tenor that are always with me." 

He writhed while speaking, and ground his 
'teeth in the savage effort to suppress the symp- 
toms of his suffering. 

Annie could not help trembling a little, but she 
pressed his hand reassuringly, and the movement 
had its effect, for he proceeded more firmly. 

"And what for am I doomed to all this ? He 
come to me — I did not seek him. He would 
hold me when his touch filled my veins with fire. 
We were on the brig — I flung him off — that was 
all ! O God ! it was such a wee minute that it 
took to make an age of agony !" 

He bowed his head, still clasping it with his 
his hand as if to restrain tLs violent throbbing of 
the brain. 

Annie wept grateful tears ; and by-and-by she 
broke the silence which prevailed. 

" I am glad you have told me this; I will hold 
you innocent; although every body else should 
think you. gp\\y . \ ta w& *&> ^wx to fly sow. 
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I ask you to go to the fiscal, and tell him what 
you have told me." 

Angus started with a bitter cry. 

" Do you think he would believe me ? — do you 
think any body but you would believe me when 
my own mother condemns me? What little 
chance there might have been at the first of ob- 
taining credit for my story has been destroyed by 
my silence. I have no proofs, no witnesses, and 
every circumstance points to the act as one pre- 
meditated. I have examined the whole posi- 
tion, and there is no cranny of hope left open to 
me." 

It needed no argument to convince her that 
his position was a desperate one ; for she saw at 
once how difficult, if not impossible, it would be 
to satisfy others that his statement was not a 
clumsy fabrication to save himself from the con- 
sequences of his guilt. 

"There is the greater reason that you should 
escape, then," she said, hastily. " What mad- 
ness has brought yon back here, knowing all your 
danger, and why did you desert, when you knew 
that Mister Forsyth would have given you the 
money to buy your freedom ?" 

44 There was no time to send him word — no 
time to wait for his answer. I had not made any 
friends among my comrades, and when I betrayed 
myself to the man who slept with me, he told the 
others, and all looked on me with suspicion. Had 
I remained another night they would have dragged 
me to prison. I had joined only for the purpose 
of getting abroad, and when I found that expec- 
tation disappointed, when I found how powerless 
I was to restrain the utterance of the terrors that 
haunted me always, I fled in desperation." 

44 But why come back here ?" 

44 1 had no means by which to leave the coun- 
try ; but that was not all. Since that night, when 
he fell, I have been harassed by a mad humor 
that tempted me to return to the place where he 
lay, to seek him, and to carry him to some secret 
grave " (with shuddering awe Annie listened to 
the trembling whisper in which he spoke), 4 * or 
to throw myself down beside him, and so end at 
once my misery and expiate my crime. But I 
can not even accomplish that : I flutter round the 
place like a moth round a candle, and the penal- 
ty will reach me at last, unavoidable and pitiless. 
I am torn by passions which I can not control, I 
I am tortured by remorse for which there is no 
remedy, and death seems to offer me the only re- 
lease. 

She was. silent for a minute ; and then, raising 
the lantern, she surveyed his dejected form and 
looked him resolutely in the face. 

44 You can and must control yourself, for our 
sake," she said, firmly. 

He made a pitiable effort to speak calmly, his 
lips quivering the while. 

44 You think me weak ? Yon can not be more 
bitterly sensible of the weakness than I am ; but 
if it were possible to show you how hard I have 
striven with- my self, you would know how mighty 
have been the influences which have overwhelmed 
me ; it needed the dull callous nature of a brute 
or more than human strength to overcome them. 
I. hare forged the chains of my own destiny, and 
they hold me fast." 

44 With my help you may break them yet. 
Come, you must cross the hills to-night, make 
for the west coast, and there you will easily find 



a vessel that will carry you far away from the in- 
fluences that threaten to destroy you here." 

44 No, I can never escape from them — it is use- 
less to attempt it." 

44 You do not mean that you will stay here and 
let yourself be taken ?" 

44 No, and don't think that I mean to yield up 
my life without reason. At whiles I am ready 
enough to die, but at others I am ready to do any 
desperate act that I may live. There ore only 
two courses open to mc : in all my frenzy they 
have lain clearly before me. The one is to fly 
the land, as you bid me — the other is to deliver 
myself up to justice and accept what fate it may 
award me." 

44 And do you hesitate between them ?" (with 
an appealing look and a tone of amazement). 

44 Yes" (deliberately); 44 but I purposed de- 
ciding to-night, and I will not turn again if I 
should have to fling myself from the nearest 
height to baffle the fiend that tempts me to lin- 
ger here." 

44 Then you will go at once?" (decisively). 

44 If I go it is only to spare my mother the 
shame that would attend — " 

A shudder completed the sentence. 

44 Spare her, then, and spare me." 

44 1 will go. You have made me stronger, An- 
nie, since you have come to me ; I feel the load 
less since I told you every thing. There will be 
one at least left behind who knows the truth and 
will speak a generous word for me when the Dar- 
roch betrays my secret." 

There were tears in her eyes and a great lump 
in her throat that rendered speech impossible. 

He led her towards the door and there paused 
as if he found it difficult to part from her. 

44 1 am grateful to you, Annie " (huskily and 
faltering), 44 and if I ever do any goeoin the 
world it will be the memory of you that will give 
me strength to do it. Good-bye." 

And that was all he was to say. But she re- 
tained his hand. 

44 1 must see you on the road," she said chok- 
ingly ; 44 1 can not go home until I am sure that 
you are away." 

44 You need not fear— I will keep my promise 
as soon as I have got an old coat from Brodic to 
hide this uniform." 

44 Then get itr now " (determined that no ob- 
stacle should delay the execution of her project). 

They were interrupted by a loud shout from 
the apartment in which the Carlies were at work. 

Angus sprang forward to inquire the meaning 
of the alarm, and at the entrance to the principal 
chamber, which the fire illumed with a red glare, 
he encountered the Deil, who was hastening to 
seek him. 

44 Pouther and bombshells ! are you here yet ?" 
exclaimed Jock, who was flushed and out of 
breath, as if he had been running for some dis- 
tance ; 44 shoot me, but you're in for it now any- 
way, whether you like it or no." 

44 Are the soldiers upon us ?" 

44 They are just that. I tried to send them 
another airt a'thegither, but there was a gawket 
loonie saw us coming here this morning, and he 
told the red-coats. They were half minded to 
bayonet me when they ken'd I was taking them 
on a fool's errand." 

44 Where did you leave them ?" 
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all is, that they have gotten in tow with two 
gangers who have been surveying the Tower for 
two or three weeks back, and they're to be down 
on us all at once." 

During this brief colloquy the Carlies had been 
busy concealing the apparatus of the still under 
various heaps of rubbish and piles of stones which 
had been prepared for the purpose; and they 
were proceeding to extinguish the fire with sun- 
dry bucketfuls of water. 

Annie had advanced to the threshold, and heard 
the principal items of the Deil's information. 

" Take this cloak, Angus," she cried, whipping 
it off her own shoulders and flinging it on his ; 
" it will hide the uniform, and so you'll maybe 
manage to pass them. It was stupid to delay so 
long, but I never thought they would make this 
the first place to seek yon." 

"And you, what are you to do?" he queried 
excitedly as he fastened the cloak. 

"Dugald will take care of me." 

"Come on quick," said Jock, seizing the de- 
serter's hand and dragging him towards the place 
of egress. 

But here an unexpected interruption occurred, 
for in the darkness Jock could not find the lad- 
der ; and he had to call Brodie to his assistance. 

Annie followed listening eagerly for any sound 
that might indicate the arrival of the soldiers 
above. 

The Deil ascended first to see that the way was 
clear ; but before he had quitted the ladder he 
turned back. 

"Confound it!" he muttered in a whisper, 

we're ower late — they are in the Tower and 
trying to strike a light. They'll have a sentiy 
at the door. Back with you ! 

The party hastily returned to the chamber they 
had just left. 

The fire was not quite out, and with its aid 
the Carlies sought each a stout staff. Then they 
proceeded to block up the entrance with stones. 

"We're like to have a fecht for't," growled 
Brodie ; " how many are there of them ?" 

" Seven, counting the gaugers," answered the 
Deil, who with the ladder was making his way 
towards the dungeon in which Annie had found 
Angus. 

The person who was most interested in the is- 
sue of this event had flung off his disguise and 
was exerting himself in the erection of the barri- 
cade with a strength which astonished his fellow- 
workers, despite the excitement of the moment. 

The task done, he bade Jock take Annie with 
him and secure her safety in the first place. 

" What are you going to do, Angus ?" she 
said, struck by something strange in his tone. 

"Don't try to dissuade me, Annie," he whis- 
pered ; " I have brought this discovery upon these 
men, arid I will not budge a step until they are 
safe." 

Without waiting for any reply he turned to 
Brodie and the others. 

"Listen, Brodie, the soldiers are seeking me, 
not you or your friends. When they have found 
me they will not wait to look for you. Hide 
yourselves, or get out of the Tower if you can, 
and I will keep the soldiers at bay till you are 
out of danger. " , 

"No, hang it, well no leave you to meet them 
your lane, " answered Brodie gruffly, and the oth- 
er* concurred, although not so decisively. 
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" Go, I tell you — what can you do with these 
sticks against the muskets of, the red-coats?" 

That argument prevailed on Brodie's compan- 
ions, and they disappeared through the narrow 
passage leading to the dungeon. But Brodie re- 
mained behind^ 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE ATTACK. 

The position was critical, and the events fol- 
lowed each other with a rapidity which prevent- 
ed any thing like deliberation. 

The act of Angus was in some respects one of 
generous self-immolation, and the impulse which 
prompted it was not the result of mere despera- 
tion. However despondent he might have been, 
and however willing to meet the great end of all 
human sorrow, his conversation with Annie in- 
stilled in his breast a fierce desire to evade the 
degrading death which was in store for him in 
the event of capture, and the desire was height- 
ened by the animal instinct which craves most 
for life when it is most in danger. 

A selfish man could and would have saved 
himself from the peril which threatened Angus; 
but it would have been at the expense of the oth- 
ers ; for, until he had suggested it, there was not 
one of them who had thought of leaving him to 
confront the enemy alone, although they were 
sensible that he was the special object of the pres- 
ent raid upon their haunt. 

But as soon as he refused to move, the Carlies 
discreetly accepted his sacrifice, not, however, 
without some idea that they might be of more 
service to him when they had procured assistance 
than they could be at the present moment, with- 
out proper arms of defense against the bayonets 
and loaded muskets of the soldiers. The Carlies 
were no cowards, but they had a sensible objec- 
tion to an open conflict with the authorities if it 
could -be avoided by any stratagem. A fight al- 
ways involved the risk of the gibbet, and they 
considered the hazard of imprisonment or trans- 
portation quite sufficient, unless when they were 
driven to bay, and then they fought with the sul- 
len vigor of desperate men. 

Brodie had lingered behind his comrades with 
no intention to abide the impending contest, but 
only to make a last effort to persuade Angus to 
alter his mind. In his own way Dugald felt that 
it was a sort of mean thing to abandon one who 
had trusted to him for shelter, and whom he had 
in a manner pledged himself to protect, having 
once received him under his care. 

But there was no time to discuss the extent of 
his responsibility, even had he been capable of 
doing so. The pursuers were already in the ad- 
jacent vault, and he knew that as soon as they 
discovered it the barricade would yield to the 
first vigorous assault of a couple of men. The 
only chance of delay was that it might not be im- 
mediately distinguished from the ordinary wall. 

" You'd as weel come with us enow," he said, 
hesitating. 

"Save yourself, Brodie," replied Angus, ob- 
stinately resolved to insure at any cost the escape 
of those whose kindness to him, he thought, had 
been the direct cause of their present jeopardy. 

Dugald decided as many men of more eleva- 
ted character NsouVi tara &n\& \uid«r the Circom- 
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stances, and he turned to go just as a glint of 
light flashed in his face through a crevice of the 
barricade. 

" If you can keep them back for a few minutes 
it'll be all right — start when you hear me whis- 
tle," he whispered, and hurried after the others. 

For a minute Angus was alone ; but that brief 
space was sufficient to permit his mental vision to 
survey his past life with all its irremediable blun- 
ders and regrets. While the memories scourged 
him he heard the avengers without, whispering 
and moving stealthily to and fro, seeking the in- 
let. He felt that it was folly to attempt to es- 
cape, and that it would be wisdom to surrender 
to the penalty he merited. 

A light hand was laid upon his shoulder and a 
voice that thrilled him with its accent of devotion 
spoke in his ear. 

"Oh, why will you bide here, Angus? Pity 
me, and come away." 

He quivered as if he had been pierced with a 
knife, and then he clasped her hand, his own 
trembling with the violent emotions that rose 
within him at her touch, like a spring of fire 
bursting from a mountain- top in obedience to 
some magician's conjuration. 

"Annie! Annie!" he gasped, "you make a 
coward of me — you make me a weak worthless 
wretch. It is the foul fiend's cunningest trick to 
use you as the bait to decoy me into shame. 
Where is Galbraith ? Why has he allowed you 
to return ?" 

" He is not to blame ; he left me to seek some 
way for us out of the Tower. But I could not 
go without you, Angus — don't be angry with me 
— and when I found that you were not following 
us, I came back. If you stay, I stay, for I dread 
your purpose. I fear— oh, I can not tell what 
calamity it is I fear is about to happen ! but I am 
more content by your side, whatever is to come." 

A pause, the faithful woman clinging to him, 
dreading most of all that he would thrust her 
away from him. 

And still that ominous whispering went on 
without, and at intervals gleams of light flashed 
through the chinks of the hastily constructed bul- 
wark. 

"I am doomed to be a curse to every one who 
has a kindly thought for me," he murmured with 
bitter despair. " Where are our friends ?" 

" Hiding and watching for a chance to get out 
of the Tower. There are sentinels guarding the 
only places at which they can escape. The 
moon is up, and until it is clouded or the senti- 
nels move, they dare not stir. Jock says the 
gaugers must have been spying about the place 
for a while back, and so learned all their secrets." 

"The more need is there for me to let the 
bloodhounds have their prey." 

" You're not heeding for me, then ?" 

"Ay, there's the sting of it — if I do what you 
want, I bring destruction on those who gave me, 
a homeless outcast, shelter in my extremity : if 
I act as a grateful and an honest man should act, 
I expose you to insult perhaps, and, at any rate, 
to more grief on my account. For heaven's sake, 



Annie, go back to Galbraith, and leave me to do feet the corporal called loudly for their assistance 
the best I can to conceal the flight of all." 

" I will not quit you in this danger," she said 
composedly. 

He had no time to argue or persuade ; for at 



that the entrance to the den had been discov- 
ered. 

They held their breath, Annie grasping his arm 
tightly, as if she would drag him away from the 
spot ; and he remaining pallid and firm in his re- 
solve to screen his friends. 

In an instant a flood of light fell upon them, 
as the stones forming the barricade were tumbled 
down, and the eager countenances of the pur- 
suers were revealed by the glare of the torches 
they carried. 

A torch in one hand, his musket in the other, 
the corporal leaped through the breach. He 
flourished the light over his head, and immedi- 
ately discovered the object of the search. 

44 Oho, and that's yoursel'," he cried with a 
laugh of satisfaction, "and a bonnie lass with 
you, forbye. Well, I would not heed being big- 
git up for an hour or twa mysel' in such winsome 
company. I'm loath to part good friends, but it 
must be done. You are my prisoner, Angus 
Lamb, in the king's name." 

A moment sufficed for this exclamation, and 
the next, Angus, maddened by the gibing tone, 
and still more by the sneer at Annie, sprung 
upon the man with the fury of a tiger driven to 
bay, wrested the musket from his grasp, and, 
hurling him back against the wall, levelled the 
weapon at his breast; 

44 Keep off! keep off!" he shouted warningly ; 
" you are assailing a man who thinks death a 
welcome friend. Fire upon me if you like, but 
don't come a step nearer, or the first step will be 
the last of one of you. In heaven's name, don't 
defy a reckless wretch like me to the worst." 

With a wild shriek of terror and anguish, An- 
nie flung herself right in front of the muzzle of 
the gun. 

44 Angus ! would you murder him ?" she cried, 
in the piteous accents of one whose horror at the 
imminent hazard of another transcends all sense 
ot personal danger. 

He glared at her in a species of stupefaction, 
paralyzed by the ghastly thought, suggested by 
the position into which she had thrust herself, 
that the slightest motion of his finger would add 
another and still more hideous crime to the one 
for which he had been already subjected to the 
tortures of the doomed. 

The bare possibility of such an accident — and 
his agitation rendered the occurrence quite prob- 
able — made him frantic. Instinct rather than 
reason saved him ; he turned the gun aside and 
discharged it over his shoulder, giving vent to a 
groan of intense relief, as if he had been snatched 
away from the yawning mouth of a pit of fire. 

The report rang with deafening loudness 
against the arched roof, and echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the ruin, sounding in his distracted 
ears like the howlings of disappointed demons. 

The corporal's men had not yet followed him 
through the breach in the barricade, and they 
were alarmed for his safety ; for in the prevalent 
confusion they had failed to observe whether or 
not the musket had been fired at him. They 
were immediately reassured, for, jumping to his 



as he made a dash at the now defenseless deserter. 
The men moved at once in obedience to the 
summons, but before the first had done more 
than place his fooiva. \Vv<&\s«»*3GL , toss» , *«> %»tk^ 
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fully flung to right and left, and their lights hurl- 
ed to the ground and trampled on, thus leaving 
them in darkness and in doubt as to the number 
and character of their assailants. The utmost 
disorder ensued; they grappled furiously with 
their unseen foes ; and several minutes elapsed 
before each became aware that he was striving 
with a comrade. 

Their consternation and bewilderment were 
great ; the corporal was still shouting for help, 
and roundly cursing their tardy obedience, which 
threatened to mar the object of the expedition 
when it had appeared nearest to success. But 
they would have been still more chagrined had 
they divined that their discomfiture had been ac- 
complished by the adroitness of one man. 

It was the Deil, who, with the tactics and 
courage of an old soldier, had effected the sur- 
prise. He had calculated upon the probability 
of the men closing with each other in the obscuri- 
ty of the place, and the fluster of the unexpected 
attack ; and, trusting that the ridiculous blunder 
would not be discovered for several minutes at 
any rate, he sprung through the breach and gave 
the corporal a vigorous blow on the head which 
staggered and stunned him, causing him to re- 
linquish his grasp of Angus. 

Seizing the latter's arm, Jock dragged him to- 
wards the narrow passage leading to the recent 
quarters of the fugitive. 

"This gate, man — this gate," whispered the 
Deil, allowing him no time to object. 

"But Annie?" he exclaimed as he was hur- 
ried along. 

"Never you heed her. They will not harm 

the lass ; and if they try it on, d them, it'll 

be the worse for them. The Carlies are gather- 
ing. Come on, come on ; let's get you out of 
the road first." 

They entered the dungeon, and the Deil lifted 
the ladder to the hole in the roof. 

" Up with ye," he commanded ; and to enforce 
his authority the corporal's voice was heard in 
the passage as the man was groping his way af- 
ter them, calling to the others to bring lights. 

Angus ascended swiftly; the Deil followed, 
and drew the ladder up after him. 

A stream of moonlight illumed the dismantled 
walls on one side with silvery radiance, but on 
the other lay a broad shadow that seemed the 
more opaque for the effulgence with which it 
was contrasted. The jagged edges of portions of 
floors and roof which still clung to their places, 
the broken frames of massive door-ways and win- 
dows, were all softened by mysterious shades, and 
the dilapidated edifice seemed to be draped with 
melancholy tapestry to hide its worst decay. 

By a route which heaps of de*bris and various 
hollows rendered perilous to the uninitiated, the 
Deil conducted his companion to the entrance of 
a narrow stair erected within the thick wall. It 
had formed a means of secret communication 
with the chamber above, and, with the exception 
of the first half-dozen steps, which had tumbled 
down, it was in good preservation, although the 
passage at a first glance appeared to be one of 
the most ruinous parts of the building. 

Hastily assuring Angus that he might follow 
without fear, Jock scrambled up the dark and 

He counted thirty steps, and 



barely squeezed by one another in it ; but in the 
middle of it there was light. 

When they reached the light, which a large 
gap in the wall admitted to the secret passage, 
the guide halted. 

" Mind yourself hereabout," he said in an un- 
dertone, "the stanes are loose, and if you get a 
capsize down yonder you'll no fash any body 
mair nor to lay you out. Hand on or I win by. 

The gap overlooked the main hall of the tow- 
er, and the depth to the floor was sufficient to 
justify the Deil's caution. He stepped warily 
across the gap, and then turned to observe and 
instruct his companion in making the dangerous 
pass. But he paused just as he was about to 
advance, and the Deil signalled to him to be si- 
lent. 

The occasion of this interruption to their prog- 
ress was the appearance of the soldiers in the 
hall beneath them. 

" Confound the beggars!" muttered Jock, " if 
they had waited a minute I would have defied 
them to find you — eh, wha's yon ?" 

Angus heard none of this, but his eyes were 
also directed to the object which had attracted 
his friend's attention. 

The corporal was leading Annie up from the 
vaults. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

SURRENDER. 

Wiien the torches had been extinguished, and 
she had heard Jock's voice, she had crouched 
back to the wall and into the large fire-place in 
order to be out of the way of the contest which 
seemed to be going forward ; and also to prevent 
Angus risking his own safety again by attempt- 
ing to carry her with him. But as soon as the 
lights had been rekindled by the two gangers, 
who had their own purpose to serve in joining 
the soldiers, she was detected. 

She was dragged from her hiding-place and 
somewhat rudely questioned as to the secrets of 
the place and the means by which her friends 
had escaped. Her assertion of ignorance was 
regarded as an attempt to deceive them, and 
provoked the men to harsher treatment, for they 
were ruffled by the absurd mistake they had 
made. 

The corporal, on rejoining his men, although 
disappointed and enraged at the failure of their 
plans, spoke to her with a degree of civility. He, 
however, insisted that she must know the where- 
abouts of the fugitive, and commanded her to 
disclose it on pain of various penalties, with the 
threat of which he endeavored to alarm her into 
submission. 

Finding that she obstinately maintained her 
inability to disclose any thing, a fruitless search 
was instituted throughout the basement. Then 
they ascended to the upper region, the corporal 
hoping that there he would be able to compel his 
prisoner to confess the truth. 

" You may just as well speak out at once," he 

was saying when Angus descried them from his 

eyrie ; "for we'll find him at any rate ; and the 

less trouble he gives us the better it'll be for him 

steep staircase. He counted thirty steps, and and for you." 

then entered a passage still narrower than that I "I can not tell you," she said, undaunted by 
vf the stair; two persons meeting could have! hisimpUe&t\iT^^"%xA\&l*^ 
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The possibility of being escorted down to Ab- 
botskirk by a company of soldiers, as a prisoner, 
afforded a prospect of shame in view of which 
she inwardly winced and shuddered. Besides, it 
promised to increase the rage of her father to a 
degree far beyond that which she had been pre- 
pared to meet for the escapade into the Glen, be- 
fore she had anticipated the publicity of the ad- 
yentnre which now seemed to be unavoidable. 
But this did not in the least affect her resolution 
not to give the pursuers any bint that might aid 
them in the search, or explain how the man had 
slipped through their fingers. 

"Then you'll be the loser for it," ejaculated 
the corporal impatiently. " Here, Bob, you keep 
the lass, and if she tries to run for it, tie her up, 
hand and foot" 

She quaked a little at this command, and she 
turned her eyes to the ground to avoid the stare 
of the men who stood round her, their torches 
flickering. palely against the moonlight, and im- 
parting a grim cast to their visages. 

The corporal was about to resume the search, 
and the soldier to whose charge Annie had been 
consigned gripped her arm. 

4 * Let me,go, " she exclaimed, frightened ; * * I'll 
not offer to stir from the spot, but let go your 
hold." 

" You're unco feared," retorted the man with a 
gruff laugh ; " but you were not so particular a 
while back when we got you in the cellar with the 
loon we want." 

Angus saw and heard all, and he was writhing 
with fury at the insult offered to Annie, and with 
vexation at the helpless position he occupied. 

" By heaven, I can endure this no longer 1 she 
shall not be subjected to this infamy if I had 
twenty lives to lose !" 

"Confound you, bide quiet!" muttered the Deil, 
and as he spoke there was a shrill whistle heard 
without. " That's Dugald; he's gotten out, and 
we'll soon have help." 

"I will not involve them further on my account 
— Ill settle it another way." 

He turned, as if to retrace his steps along the 
secret passage. 

" Bluid and thunder, man ! would you surren- 
der when our allies are marching forrit to relieve 
the garrison ?" 

In his excitement he overlooked the fact that 
in recrossing the gap he would be seen almost 
certainly by the enemy, and he made a bound af- 
ter Angus to detain him. But he had not taken 
the necessary precaution to assure himself of a safe 
footing before advancing, and one of the stones on 
which he stepped rocked under him, he lost his 
balance, and with a dismal shriek, which was 
echoed by a hoarse shout from below, he fell from 
the wall, dragging a cloud of stones and plaster 
with him. 

The fall was broken by a pile of debris, over 
which he rolled to the ground until he lay pros- 
trate close to Annie's feet. 

She screamed with horror, and covered her 
eyes to shut out the piteous sight. 

Angus had halted at the first sound of alarm 
— he had rushed back with the vain hope of sav- 
ing the man ; and now he stood in the breach, 
gazing dumbly down at the motionless form on 
which the moon was shining. There was one 
shadow projected athwart the breast, made by 
Angus, who, standing almost on the spot from 



which the Deil had tumbled, intercepted the 
light. 

The corporal observed him, and gave his men 
orders to present arms. Three muskets were in- 
stantly aimed at the fugitive, who was for the 
moment oblivious to his danger. 

"Are we to fire, or will you come down to us 
without more ado ?" shouted the corporal. 

Angus was roused from his stupor, and, pass- 
ing his hands tremblingly over his clammy brow, 
responded huskily — 

" Will you give me time to see my friend cared 
for and to see that lady in safe hands ?" 

" Will you go with us quietly then ?" . 

"I promise." 

"A bargain be it — but if you try any trick with 
us, burn me, but I'll blow you into the next world 
mysel'." 

Angus waited for no further guaranty that the 
terms of the compact would be observed by the 
captors. He slipped over the wall, dropped down 
on to the heap of rubbish, and in another minute 
he was kneeling beside the insensible man exam- 
ining his hurts. An ugly gash on the skull was 
the most important wound which the hasty in- 
spection of Angus disclosed. He raised him to 
a sitting posture, and Annie, controlling the sick- 
ening sensation which at first enervated her, 
advanced with lips clenched, and bandaged the 
wound with a kerchief. 

While she was thus engaged, Jock uttered a 
prolonged sigh, and slowly opened his eyes. He 
looked inquiringly at the eager faces bending over 
him, as if .seeking an explanation of what had hap- 
pened. He remembered every thing when he 
perceived Angus. 

"You're here yet," he groaned, and made an 
effort to rise. 

" Do you feel better ?" queried Angus. 

"Better? ou, ay, but ae side of me feels as 
though it was dung into the other. Pouther and 
bombs ! I'm doubting it's clean cap out this time, 
. . . and fient a hair are you the better for it. 
Take me ower to Dugald Brodie's, and—" 

He had spoken with difficulty, but still with 
something of his old reckless manner ; and ho 
left the last sentence incomplete. It was evident 
that his injuries were more serious than the un- 
skilled eye could understand. 

Without another word Angus lifted him up ; 
the corporal assisted, and together they carried 
him out of the Tower and down the road to 
Brodie's cottage. Annie followed with pallid 
face, walking like one in a trance. The soldiers 
came next with the two gaupers, who had too 
much discretion to remain behind their guard, 
although they had as yet made no discovery of 
any consequence. 

The melancholy procession advanced to the 
cottage only to find the door barred. For some 
time Jean Brodie refused admission ; but the ap- 
peal of Angus at length overcame her scruples, 
and she permitted Annie, Angus, and the corpo- 
ral with the wounded man to enter the kitchen. 

Jock was placed on the bed, and after direct- 
ing Jean to send for the doctor, Angus informed 
the corporal that he was ready to accompany 
him. 

The Deil groaned and turned on the bed, as if, 
trying to speak, he had been interrupted by his 
pain, 
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power of speech and motion. She could not vet 
realize the troth of all that had occurred and was 
occurring. The shock had numbed her senses, 
and the events in which she was so much involved 
seemed to pass around her like the gloomy phan- 
toms of a nightmare which she had no strength 
to flee from or to control. 

Angus was afraid to look at her, for the worst 
pang he suffered sprang from the thought that it 
was his guilt which had clouded her life. He 
felt that he was unworthy to touch the garment 
of one so pure whom he had injured so deeply. 

Reluctantly he was moving away, but when she 
saw him going, some vision of the doom which 
lay before him flashed through her mind, and sud- 
denly, without a breath of warning, she sank to 
the floor. 

" Guid be here !" exclaimed Jean, approaching 
the girl, "you'll hae the house turned into an in- 
firmary afore you're done." 

But Angus had sprung back, and had Annie in 
his arms. It was the last time he was ever to 
embrace her — the last time he was to look on the 
bonnie face that was so dear to him. He kissed 
the cold lips passionately ; then he resigned her 
to Jean's care, and rushed out of the house. 

He was ready to meet the worst now ; he only 
wished it could have befallen him in that moment. 

The soldiers surrounded him, and the march 
commenced. 

" They had passed the hamlet, and were advanc- 
ing to the little bridge, when the corporal com- 
manded a halt. 

The bridge was guarded by about a dozen men, 
armed with graips, pitchforks, and scythes, the 
long blades of which were glittering in the moon- 
light. 

A rescue was evidently the purpose of this gath- 
ering of the Carlies. Brodie was at their head, 
and the position they had taken up rendered a 
conflict unavoidable. 

The corporal directed his men to see to their 
guns, and producing a stout cord, acquainted the 
prisoner that he must bind his hands. 

" Let me speak to these lads first," said Angus. 
" I give you my word 111 come back to you. I 
only want to prevent bloodshed, and to save them 
from the consequences of such a useless struggle 
as they seem bent on." 

" Do you mean it ?" said the corporal. 

"Try me." 

The corporal hesitated, then stepped aside, and 
permitted him to pass. 

He hurried forward to the Carlies, and was re- 
ceived with a shout of triumph, for they fancied 
that the soldiers, intimidated by their appearance, 
had set him free. He soon disabused their minds 
of this impression, and his declaration that he 
meant to return immediately to his captors was 
received with murmurs of discontent. The spirit 
of war was strong among them, and they were 
not readily dissuaded from the fray, seeing that 
so many advantages were on their side affording 
an opportunity to give the gangers a taste of their 
mettle. But Brodie at last gave in. 

"Een's ye like, neighbor," he said; "if you 
will go with them we'se no baud you back. But 
mind you, it was none of our fault. We need 
not make things worse nor they are for ourselves, 
so good-night, And good luck to you. I'se get 
the doctor for Jock. Step out, lads, and let the 
codgers pass. " 
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The Carlies, grumbling at this termination to 
what had promised to be a rare ( ' splore," marched 
off the bridge, while Angus rejoined his captors. 

The soldiers promptly advanced to the bridge, 
warily looking out for any sign of treachery. No 
interference was offered to them, but they were 
greeted with a groan as they passed, and the 
gaugers were saluted with contemptuous gibes. 
The prisoner, in gloomy silence, kept pace with 
his guard. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

AN APPARITION. 

Under the rough but willing hands of Jean Bro- 
die, Annie soon recovered consciousness. Hav- 
ing lifted her on to a chair in front of the fire as 
lightly as if she had been a child, Jean rested her 
hands on her hips and glowered at the pallid girl 

"What was you fainting for ?" she demanded*, 
in much the same tone as she might have used to> 
a culprit who had been caught in the act of com- 
mitting an offense. 

Annie looked around shudderingly, and then, 
in a feeble voice, 

" I have walked farther than I had strength 
for, and I'm wearied. Have they taken him 
away?" 

"That have they, and a good riddance of him 
— you're no gaun to do it again, are you ?" she 
queried, sharply, as Annie 4 started, attempted to 
rise, and sank back on the seat. 

"No — I'm aH right now — I'll have to go home," 
she faltered. 

" Haith, you're more like as though you were 
a* wrang — and the bigger gowk you to fash your 
thoomb about him. Bide there or I gang and seek 
Dugald. Hell get the cart and hnrl you down 
to Comrie. You re no fit to travel't, and you can- 
na bide here the-night. But it's braw moonlight, 
and you'll be none the worse. Dinna steer now 
or I come back." 

The woman strode out in search of her broth- 
er, closing the door after her with remarkable 
care. 

But Annie was too weak to think of leaving 
the place without assistance, and although at the 
first moment she had been moved by an impulse 
to follow Angus, she was sensible directly of the 
futility and absurdity of such "a course. ' There 
was nothing she could do for him now, nothing 
she could do for herself, save bend to the inevita- 
ble, and endeavor to reconcile her mind to the 
calamity which all her efforts had failed to avert 

There was a dull aching pain in her breast, and 
a great load seemed to have been placed on her 
shoulders that was pressing her down to the 
ground. She could neither weep nor moan, and 
it seemed that if she could have done either it 
would have afforded some relief to the oppression 
that weighed so heavily on heart and brain. 

She was haunted by a ghastly vision of the 
end that was so near ; the shadows cast upon the 
floor and wall by the moonlight streaming in 
through the little square window, with its small 
diamond - shaped panes, assumed mystical and 
ominous shapes to her disturbed fancy. She be- 
came acutely sensitive to every sight and sound ; 
and the stertorous breathing of Galbraith made 
her ears ache, 
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the Deil was sitting up in the bed, grinning at 
her, and pointing to the gash on his head as an- 
other accusation against Angus. The fancy be- 
came so painful at length that she turned slowly 
round to assure herself of its fallacy. Poor Jock 
was lying in the state of semi-torpor into which 
he had fallen just previous to the departure of 
the prisoner. 

She felt better after she had taken courage 
to look at him. But in the act of resuming her 
former position a cold chill passed over her as she 
observed a new shadow on the floor, projected 
apparently from the window. It was like the 
liead and shoulders of a man who was peering ih 
sit her. The blood leaped wildly in her veins, and 
an unreasonable presentiment of impending evil 
made her quake from head to foot 

But with an effort she shook off the sense of 
terror so far as to raise her eyes to the window, 
assuring herself that she would only see some 
friend of Brodie, who was looking for him. 

The sight which met her view filled her with 
all the speechless horror of one who is sudden- 
ly brought into contact with a supernatural 
being. 

She saw the head and shoulders of a man ; but 
the head was wound in the white bands of a 
corpse : the eyes, although deeply sunken in the 
sockets, seemed to be glittering upon her with un- 
natural brightness ; the face seemed dark and 
ghastly as that of one risen from the grave ; and 
the eyes and the face were those of the Laird of 
Balquherrie. 

A second, that seemed an hour measured by 
her torture, she remained transfixed by the as- 
tounding spectacle. Then, with an affrighted 
cry, she sprung to her feet, still gazing in con- 
sternation at the mysterious face. 

"Foutherand bombs!" gasped the Deil, dis- 
connectedly, "shoot the beggars — and gie's a 
dram." 

Even the presence of one so helpless as Gal- 
braith was in this terrible moment a consolation 
to her. The sound of his voice broke the spell 
that held her to the spot, and she advanced to the 
window. 

The apparition had vanished ; at what instant 
she was unable to. conjecture, for her eyes had 
become dazed with looking at it, and sparks of 
fire seemed to be flashing from them, so that un- 
til she actually stood at the window she was not 
aware of the disappearance of the spectre. 

She rubbed her eyes and looked again, but 
failed to discover any thing. She pressed her 
head between her hands. Could it have been 
entirely fancy ? had the events of the day so dis- 
arranged her senses that she could have been de- 
ceived by a mere«hallucination ? But the shadow 
on the floor, which had first attracted her atten- 
tion, that could not have been illusion also. 

She looked again ; there was still a shadow, 
but this time it was her own. She stepped aside 
and it was gone. 

With what haste her weakness and agitation 
permitted, she opened the door and went out. 

There was no creature within sight ; there was 
no sound to disturb the stillness of the hour save 
the whistling of the wind and the distant rippling 
of the loch, which she saw glittering beyond the 
Tower. 

She passed round the house, and with no bet- 
ter success. The door of the byre was closed, 



and, as there was no light within it, she did not 
think of pursuing the search in that direction. 

On returning to the house she stooped before 
the window and examined the ground ; but it was 
hard, and could not have retained any foot-print. 

There were only two ways of accounting for 
the apparition— either it had been the result of 
her own fancy, or she had been visited by a 
ghostly messenger to warn her of some approach- 
ing mishap, or perhaps to upbraid her for the 
too great tenderness with which she regarded 
Angus, and the too lenient view she had taken 
of his guilt. 

Either explanation was unsatisfactory ; for, al- 
though she was not free from the superstitious 
sentiments which were common enough among 
the country folk, the shadow perplexed her. Ac- 
cording to the laws affecting ghostly visitants to 
the earth, they should cast no shadow. But the 
probability was that the phantom and the shadow 
had arisen only in her imagination. 

She experienced a sense of repugnance or fear 
to enter the house alone, and she lingered about 
the door — partly because of this feeling, and part- 
ly in the vague expectation of yet finding some 
clue to the strange appearance at the window. 

Jean Brodie returned and rated her sharply for 
having quitted the kitchen. Annie was disposed 
to relate the real cause of her infringement of the 
injunction laid upon her ; but Jean's manner at 
no time invited confidence, and it did so less at 
the present moment than ever. 

" I was looking for you, and I wanted a breath 
of fresh air," she said, resolving to hold her tongue 
about the spectre until she had a more congenial 
friend to confide in ; at the same time she shrank 
from provoking either the anger or the ridicule 
of her gruff hostess. 

" One of the loons says the doctor's ower-by 
at Creelslap, and Dugald's awa for him. When 
he comes back he'll yoke the cart and take you 
home. I'm thinking there'll be a fine colly-shan- 
gy when you get there." 

With that Jean pushed her into the kitchen, 
and proceeded to hang a large potful of water 
over the fire, remarking that "doctors aye need- 
ed het water, and lawyer bodies and gaugers aye 
kept folk in't." 

The doctor arrived, and after examination pro- 
nounced the Diel's case a bad one ; five ribs were 
broken, and there were internal injuries which 
would be still more difficult to heal However, 
he hoped for the best. 

As soon as she had heard this report, Annie 
took her seat in the cart, which Dugald had trans- 
formed into a carriage with the help of a few 
bundles of straw. The horse started at a steady 
pace, and as she was driven homeward across the 
bleak moor, Annie looked back with sad eyes to 
the scene of so many strange events. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

GROPING FOB THE LIGHT. 

During the tedious drive home, Annie was left 
almost entirely to her own reflections. Dugald 
was not a communicative being at any time, and 
he was inclined to be less so than usual on the 
present occasion. IL^Yics^w^^QcciafiaR>\Bfc^ 
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lies, the infatuation of Angus, who had refused to 
be rescued when "a' the loons about the town" 
were ready to effect his deliverance. 

Her first feeling was one of chagrin and irri- 
tation at the fatal obstinacy of her lover; but 
that was quickly changed to one of pity, mingled 
with something that was akin to admiration, as 
she began to appreciate the motives which had 
prompted him to submit to the arrest rather 
than involve his friends in the inevitable con- 
sequences, concurrent and future, of an attempt 
to oppose the soldiers in the discharge of their 
duty. 

It was some consolation to her afflicted mind 
to be able to recognize any traits of the noble and 
generous nature with which her love had always 
accredited him, and which even the knowledge 
of his crime could not make her donbt. The 
deed he had done — accidentally, as she was con- 
vinced — filled her with intense horror ; but some- 
how her faith in him remained unshaken. 

It was this faith which excused the bold step 
she had taken that day on his account, and im- 
parted the courage requisite to meet whatever 
rage her father might be disposed to vent on her 
for adopting such a course without consulting 
him. A tremulous sense of guiltiness rendered 
the prospect of her reception at Comrie exceed- 
ingly disagreeable, as the distance to be traversed 
lessened by slow degrees. 

She did not dwell much upon that prospect, 
however. As soon as her thoughts had recov- 
ered from the violent confusion into which they 
had been thrown, her whole intellect became con- 
centrated on the prime question — what possibil- 
ity was there of saving Angus from any part of 
the penalties he had incurred ? 

She did not attach much importance to the 
punishment he might have to undergo for deser- 
tion from his regiment. In her eyes the worst a 
court-martial could do for this offense was trivial 
in comparison with the judgment that would fol- 
low the revelation of the greater offense, in which 
lay the source of his present dilemma and of his 
serious danger. 

Thus far the hideous secret had been carefully 
guarded ; and, according to her belief, only three 
persons were in possession of it, besides the actu- 
al perpetrator of the deed — herself, his mother, 
and Galbraith. The silence of the first two was 
assured by their own interest, and the Deil had 
proved his fidelity at a heavy cost. But how 
long would the silence of these three avail to 
screen the culprit ? 

Suspicion had been already excited by Angus's 
strange conduct since the disappearance of Bal- 
quherrie — her brother Matthew suspected, and 
his was not the quickest wit in any thing beyond 
fishing and shooting. The soldier who had over- 
heard the mutterings of the man haunted in his 
sleep would at once give the clue which had suf- 
ficed to explain every thing to her ; others might 
be expected to seize upon it more readily. A 
strict search for the missing laird was about to 
be instituted by Sir Andrew Grant, and with all 
these circumstances tending against him convic- 
tion seemed certain. 

If there was any thing she could do for him, it 

would save her from the madness to which she 

would become a prey if compelled to remain pas- 

sive, tortured by suspense, pending the issue of 

his ordeal. The feeling of utter helplessness was 
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cruelly oppressive when there was so much at 
stake. 

These thoughts naturally carried her back to 
Brodie's house, and to the incidents especially as- 
sociated with it. She tried to look at them calm- 
ly, and to give them a commonplace interpreta- 
tion ; but the more she tried to do this, the more 
she felt the bewilderment with which she had 
quitted the place resuming possession of her fac- 
ulties. 

There were several circumstances which could 
not be explained by any ordinary theory; and 
chief of all was the apparition at the window. 
In that every thing else seemed to be compli- 
cated. 

Conflicting fears and surmises chased each oth- 
er through her brain, until, with hands tightly 
clasped and lips clenched, she made a dogged ef- 
fort to review the event singly, and with, as near- 
ly as possible, the calmness of an uninterested ob- 
server. 

The heavy-footed horse stalked leisurely on; 
the moon was sinking, and the shadows were 
broadening around. The lights at Mill o' Com- 
rie were visible ahead. Dugald sat on the fore 
pan of the cart, his feet crossed, resting on one 
of the shafts, the short thick-handled whip lying 
listlessly across bis knees, and, except an occa- 
sional gruff admonition to the horse, he made no 
sound to disturb her. 

Annie, comfortably seated among the straw, 
considered the items of her perplexity briefly in 
this order : 

First, the sudden closing of the door when she 
had first approached Bridie's cottage, and the 
unkindly reception Jean had given her. This 
might have been attributable to the inhospitable 
character of the woman. Still the inquiry was 
suggested, had she any thing to conceal from 
the eyes of casual visitors ? It was possible that 
there might have been traces of her brother's 
contraband traffic to remove; but Annie, being 
aware of his dealings in that way, could not un- 
derstand why they should pretend to hide it from 
her. 

Second, the coat she had seen banging behind 
the door : some spring of memory was touched, 
and she identified the garment as similar to one 
Balquherrie had worn. 

Third, the vision at the window ; and last, 
Jean's strict injunction that she was not to stir 
from the kitchen during her absence, which, com- 
bined with the evident determination that she 
should not remain in the house during the night, 
appeared singular. 

It was the third item, however, which reflected 
importance upon the others; every thing else 
might have been due to the most trivial causes, 
and but for that mysterious occurrence she would 
not have experienced any concern. 

But although she had thus succeeded in bring- 
ing her observations into a focus, the conclusion 
to which they tended was still inscrutable. There 
was one surmise which would have enlightened 
the darkness that enveloped her, but it was so 
improbable that, while trembling with excitement 
at the mere fancy of it, she was compelled to put 
it aside as an idea not to be entertained. 

She was abruptly roused from her reverie by 
the sudden stoppage of the horse in obedience to 
a loud * whoa ! from the driver. Looking up, 
Annie saw tY&ta%gpr& fax* <&Mxv Lamb bend* 
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ing over the side of the cart and gazing at her 
with eyes full of wild inquiry. 

44 I have been seeking yon, Annie," said the 
mother, agitatedly; "the soldiers came to my 
house, as yon warned me they would, and they 
went as they came. I bided his coming next, 
or yours, until I could bide no longer, and it be- 
hooved me to seek you. Have you seen him ?" 

"Yes." 

Only the one word, uttered in an undertone, 
and the mother comprehended all. Her long 
bony fingers clutched the edge of the cart and 
-saved her from falling. 

" They have gotten him " (hoarsely) ; " they 
•are taking him awa to the jail — to the gal — w 

The word choked her, and Annie, stooping 
quickly forward, pressed the fingers of one hand 
on her mouth while the other warningly indica- 
ted Dogald. 

"He gave himself up to save others from 
harm," she said aloud, and then whispering — 
" but the worst has not come yet ; keep silent, 
and there is one chance for him still." 

" One chance !" a groan, and a bitter, hopeless 
laugh struggling for utterance at the same mo- 
ment, rendered her exclamation almost unintelli- 
gible. She clung desperately to the cart, as if 
that represented the last hope. 

44 If nothing is discovered— if we can only keep 
the secret until after the soldiers have done with 
him, he will be able to escape." (She felt how 
very frail the hope was, although she urged it 
warmly upon the mother as a source of consola- 
tion.) "You must not give way now, for we 
must have every thing arranged for him." 

Mrs. Lamb stared at her dumbly for a space, 
and then, relaxing her grip of the cart like one 
who relinquishes the last support, she spoke — 

" There will be no need to arrange any thing 
for him — the sin has found him out, and he maun 
die the death. Ay, and it has found me too, 
that shared his guilt in seeking to hide it, as 
though we poor things of an hour might traffic 
with the will of Providence." (This in a harsh 
steady voice, which suddenly faltered and be- 
came broken by suppressed sobs as the spiritual 
enthusiasm of the woman was displaced by the 
purely human sorrow of the mother.) " Oh, 
but I warstled sare with the spirit and the flesh, 
and Satan, who has power upon the flesh, got the 
upper hand of me, and I couldna, I couldna be- 
tray my ain bairn to his doom !" 

"Whisht ye, mother ! whisht !" murmured An- 
nie, glancing fearfully at Dugald lest he should 
understand the real source of this affliction. But 
he sat apparently dozing and unconcerned. 

Mrs. Lamb continued without heeding the in- 
terruption, and, in some respects, with the air of 
one frenzied by grief, unconscious of the presence 
of others. 

" It was the trial appointed to prove me when 
I was sae near hame, and I have been found 
wanting. The minister warned me that I must 
pluck the weed from my heart if I would keep it 
clean ; but the weed was the bonniest flower in 
the garden to my sinful een, and I let it grow 
and grow, until it has overspread the flowers of 
truth and shut them out from my sight. But he 
was my bairn — nae crime could make him other 
than my bairn— -God cannabe very angry wi' me, 
-kenning how weak we are, and that he was the 
only one left to me to loan on in my old age." 



"No, no, there is no blame can rest on you," 
sobbed Annie, trying to comfort her, and not 
knowing how, while terrified for the disclosures 
she might make in her distraction. 

The fanaticism of the woman, which magnified 
the ordinary dictates of affection into a deadly 
sin, caused her the most excruciating remorse 
for conduct which had been only* natural. The 
struggle between her religious fervor and the 
mother's love, which had assumed an unholy as- 
pect to her distorted vision, had wrought her 
mind up to a state of frenzy in which the oppos- 
ing sentiments alternately triumphed. 

" Lord pity me ! that was where I fell under 
the power of the Evil One. I leaned ower muckle 
upon him that was just a broken reed of this 
earth, and I let go my hold of the great Staff of 
Life, that bends na nor breaks, and that has been 
my stronghold through a* the weary sorrows I 
have been visited with until the-now." 

"You're hard, too hard upon Angus, though 
you are his mother," cried Annie, unable longer to 
restrain her desire to defend him from all asper- 
sion, whatever might be the hazard at that mo- 
ment, and calculating that in doing so she was 
affording the afflicted widow the best consolation. 

The woman wrung her hands wildly, and in 
the dim moonlight her gaunt form and haggard 
visage obtained a weird appearance ; there was, 
as one might say, a certain grandeur of despair, 
mingled with the piteous helplessness of her cir- 
cumstances, that awed and saddened the observer. 

" Whisht you now, poor lassie, dinna you be 
the mouth-piece of the loul spirit of the mirk. 
When your bonnie mouth opens I hear his voice 
that I have hearkened till with trembling when 
sitting my lane up yonder in the cot, and the 
eerie blast was moaning round the house like the 
waitings of thae wha are gone before us. Oh, it 
was weary, weary and fearsome, when my heart 
cried out for the bairn that has fallen so low, 
when my heart opened to the treacherous com- 
fort of the tempter, and yearned to accept his 
words that sounded so sweet and w»ere so false. 
He would have persuaded me that the ill work 
wasna so black as I thought; he would have 
soothed me with the lee that my bairn couldna 
be willingly the destroyer of Heaven's ain image ; 
he would have had me rise against the law that 
slandered my bairn and me. But I prayed for 
strength, and I fought against the wiles of the 
tempter, and I see that he is guilty, guilty, 
guilty!" 

The latter words were half smothered in big 
heart-bursting sobs, that were the more piteous to 
hear because they were so much opposed to her 
ordinary bearing of stern composure. 

The contrast of this violent agitation with the 
calm unsympathetic character in which Annie's 
memory presented Mrs. Lamb affected the girl 
with more poignant pangs than any other inci- 
dent could have produced. She flung her arms 
round the woman's neck, and, as if by some mag- 
ical influence of affliction their positions and 
ages had been reversed, the generous maiden, 
who had barely reached the first ledge of the hill 
of life, a second time seemed to become the pro- 
tector and counsellor of the woman who had 
passed far down its vale. She addressed to her 
all those words of endearment and comfort which 
are so commonplace to tha <ro&ft&st :t \s&.^&£»t 
i at* bo ^to&to& Vxv i&acfiRKft& <& wk Sastasa*. 
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Mrs. Lamb was slowly roused as from a ghast- 
ly dream ; her eyes, which had been long parch- 
ed, were moist ; her voice was feeble and husky ; 
all the strength of mind and body which had 
formerly distinguished her seemed to have desert- 
ed her. 

" I'm unco weak enow, Annie," she murmured, 
chokingly, the while she strove to regain a degree 
of self-possession ; " I'm no just myseT — there's 
nothing left of me but just a frail auld wife borne 
down to the ground with a great burden. I was 
stout once, but I'm all the weaker now. Dinna 
greet for me, hinny ; I can girn and thole yet, 
and it'll be a' bye soon ... a' bye soon. The 
load has been laid on me at the . . . at the last 
slope of the hill . . . and it will just help me hame 
the sooner. Dinna greet, hinny, dinna greet . . . 
and say nought of this to mortal body— oh, how 
pride clings to the flesh even in the deadthrawa, 
But say nought of this ... the heart has had its 
cry, and you'll no see me fail again . . . The 
Lord has a purpose in all this — a kind, chasten- 
ing purpose, I dare not doubt ; and I seek for it 
and bow to it, though it is sore to bear. But he 
has a purpose — that comforts me — and I'll learn 
in time to say humbly, His will be done." 

Gently releasing herself from Annie's embrace, 
and apparently regaining a degree of force at the 
same moment, she drew her shawl over her head, 
drawing it very tight under the chin, and, waving 
her hand in token of farewell, she walked away 
down the road in the direction of her cottage, 
with no symptom in her gait of the weakness she 
had recently exhibited.* 

Annie gazed sadly after her and saw her disap- 
pear under the shade of a row of beech-trees 
which lay black against the darkening sky. To 
the fancy of the watcher the trees assumed the dis- 
mal forms of funereal plumes waving their gloomy 
shadows over the disconsolate mother. 

Shuddering at the fancy, she turned hastily to 
ask Dugald to proceed. He was dozing on his 
perch, unconscious of what had passed so near 
him. Annie shook his arm. 

"Come ben, come ben," he muttered, as if 
somebody had knocked at the door of his house, 
starting and rubbing his eyes drowsily. 

He recollected his position immediately, and 
giving the horse a whack with his whip-handle, 
drove forward to the mill, which was now close 
by, its white walls rising in the night like the 
ghost of a building. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

A RANDOM SHAFT. 

There were lights in several of the house 
windows, and the door stood partly open. The 
heavy wheels of the cart had made noise enough 
in approaching to have awakened the household 
if they had been asleep, and yet no one came out 
to receive her. 

Annie would have remarked this curious omis- 
sion — it was usual for some member of the fami- 
ly to appear at the door whenever any vehicle 
stopped before it — at any other time, but at pres- 
ent she was occupied with an idea that had 
sprung up in her mind with the suddenness and 
inexplicable brilliance of an inspiration. 

said advanced to assist her oat of the cart *, 



she placed one hand on his shoulder and leaped 
lightly to the ground. Then wheeling round, 
so that the light from the door-way fell on his 
swarthy countenance, she looked at him steadily, 
and, without the least warning, fired this inquiry 
at him: 

* 4 Who is it that's lodging with you, Dugald V 

Brodie's countenance was as expressionless al- 
most as a blank wall — some marvellous rigidity 
of the muscles deprived it of the power of indica- 
ting joy or sorrow, hope or fear. When the ab- 
rupt query was put to him, his eyes became fixed 
on the speaker with a suggestion of drowsy as- 
tonishment in them. 

" Lodging with us ?" he repeated, as if not un- 
derstanding her. 

So far her manoeuvre was a failure, and she 
began to feel that- her inspiration was no more 
than one of those wild hopes at which people aim 
when in extremity. 

"Yes" (assuming the most confident tone she 
could), "have you not got a friend of mine with 
you ?" 

Dugald meditated, but it was with the air of a 
man who is seeking the solution of a puzzle, not 
with the slightest sign of having any thing he de- 
sired to conceal. 

"A friend of yours?" he muttered, with irrita- 
ting obtuseness. "Ay, there's the Deil — more's 
the pity for him, poor sowl ; but as for lodgers, 
you ken we dinna care about every body coming 
mtil our ingle-neuk ; forbye, there's no traffic our 
way to make it worth while laying ourselves out 
for lodgers." 

" Do you keep ghosts or warlocks about the 
place, then ?" she ejaculated somewhat warmly, 
for she was ready to cry with vexation at the 
failure of every attempt to explain the mystery 
which haunted her. 

Dugald scratched his head, and glanced over 
his shoulder, not timidly, but as if he imagined 
there might be a spectre behind him, and was cu- 
rious to know what it was like ; then he wagged 
his head stolidly, negativing her question. 

" Na, we have no ghaists either, that I ken o\" 

" Then I saw Outram of Balquherrie looking 
in through your kitchen window, or his ghost — 
which was it ?" 

" I couldna say ; but I would jalouse that you 
must have been dreaming, or else that you have 
seen a ghaist, if you saw him looking in through 
our window." 

Evidently there was nothing to be gained by 
further interrogating such an immovable person 
as Dugald Brodie, save the assurance that she had 
been subject to some mental illusion while in his 
house. She turned away as if resigning the 
thought of investigating the phenomenon with 
his aid; but abruptly altering her mind, she faced 
him again. 

" You were at Benjie's on the night — the night 
Balquherrie called there ?" (faltering a little). 

He nodded. 

"You saw him there?" 

Another nod. 

" Have you seen him since?" 

A pause, Dugald cogitating with something of 
the manner of a cow chewing its cud, she watch- 
ing him eagerly. 

" What gars you speir ?" he said at length. 
• " It is for Angus Lamb's sake that I am anx- 
ious tolsiMw \*W^l^^wc\&T&&y he found." 
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' Dugald drew his cuff across his nose. 

"The least said's soonest mended, on that 
score anyway. Say nothing and speir nothing, 
if you are not wanting to do Angus Lamb an ill 
turn." 

She was silenced ; she dared not advance be- 
yond this point, and yet she hesitated to draw 
back. She had missed the mark at which she 
had aimed the random shot, but she had learned 
that Brodie also possessed Angus's secret. How 
many others might be cognizant of it, and how 
futile seemed the struggle to prevent its expos- 
ure! 

The bitterest thought of all was that every step 
she hazarded, in the hope of serving the man, was 
turned by some malignant fate to his detriment. 
Every effort she made to rescue him from his 
doom seemed rather to hasten its consummation. 

She stood shuddering and dumb with the hor- 
rible feeling that her hands, reaching out in the 
dark to save him, were by some mysterious influ- 
ence made the instruments that were dragging 
him to the scaffold. The idea tortured her, and 
she did not know which way to move, for ad- 
vance or retreat seemed equally perilous. 

Dugald relieved her at this juncture by cross- 
ing the threshold and giving a- loud " halloo!" 
with the inquiry, 

" Is there ony body at hame?" 

Annie followed her escort into the room, and 
a new direction was given to her thoughts by the 
spectacle she witnessed there. 

Comrie, as if worn out by fatigue, was lying 
back on his big arm-chair, his eyes closed, and 
his features contracted as with pain. One hand 
hung listlessly over the arm of the chair, the oth- 
er rested on his leg, clutching his handkerchief, 
which was twisted and torn as if he had riven it 
in some violent agitation. 

Susan sat erect and stiff in front of the fire, 
at which she glared frowningry; her lips were 
clenched, and her arms crossed as tightly on her 
breast as if they had been bound there by bands 
of steel. 

Mrs. Forbes was standing a little apart, and 
was busy wiping her eyes, which were red with 
weeping. She was the only one of the three who 
made a movement of recognition at the entrance 
of the new-comers, and she only looked up quick- 
ly, then re-covered her eyes ygfjx the apron with 
which she had been wiping them. 

Dugald looked on with stolid patience. Annie 
gazed in surprise, and presently in alarm. 

She had anticipated a wrathful reception from 
her father, a snap from Susan, and a sneer from 
Jess; but none of them opened their lips, the 
two first did not even indicate that they were 
aware of her return. 

"Where is Matthew?" she cried, his absence 
suggesting that some accident to him might be 
the cause of the distress. 

"Out seeking you," answered Mrs. Forbes, 
with an hysterical elevation of tone. 

Annie hastened to her father, and placing a 
hand tremblingly on his shoulder, exclaimed, re- 
morsefully, 

"Father, father, have I been the cause of all 
this? I was thoughtless to go away without 
sending you any warning. But I had no time, 
and I thought you would understand why I was 
out from what Matthew could tell yon. Do 



enough as it is. What I wanted to do has mis- 
carried, and Angus is a prisoner." 

The tearful, pleading voice roused the miller ; 
he opened his eyes, which were bloodshot and 
lustreless. He stared at her a minute blankly, 
and then, petulantly shaking her hand off, he 
muttered huskily, 

"You can gang where you like, and do what 
you like, and marry wha you like, if you can get 
any body to take you now. What needs I tosh 
mysel' now ? There's none of you cares a bodle 
for me, there's nobody cares about me, and a' the 
toil of my life is wasted in ae day, a' my siller 
that I have wrought hard for is shaken to the 
winds like the stour of a toom pock. The vil- 
lains, the robbers! — but I'se have the law of 
them, I'se have them a' hanged for't. . . . But 
what's the good of speaking that way — I can do 
naething. The d — d villains have rouketme out 
of house and ha', and there's nought for me to do 
but beg my bread frae door to door in my auld 
age." 

His wrath subsided in a feeble whine as he 
drew that exaggerated picture of his misfortune. 

Annie could only comprehend from this outcry 
that she was not the source of his trouble, what- 
ever it might be. Turning to Susan, she asked 
bewilderedly, 

" What's wrong, Susan ?" 

The latter tossed her head with a violent sniff: 
although suffering acutely herself, there was now, 
as always, so much indignation mingled with her 
sorrow or sympathy that it was impossible to de- 
fine which element predominated. 

"What's wrong?" she ejaculated, sharply. 
" Oh, nothing, but that we're like to be roupit 
out of the house, as your friends of Drumslieve 
were. He wouldna rest with plenty, but he maun 
have more ; and he's been heaving his siller into 
the bottomless pit of thae Southron spekkilations, 
and he's gotten a deaf nut to crack for his pains. 
There's word come this afternoon by express, of 
banks broken and more to break — deil hae them 
nor they would break the backs of the bankers — 
loans that have swallowed up kistfuls of siller and 
that are never to be paid — ships lost and compa- 
nies burst — serve them weel, it's no their honesty 
that gart them do it. Then there's this body fail- 
ing, and that body failing, and a' the world's gane 
to crock-aneeshin, and a' the rogues are awa to 
America wi' their pouches filled with fools' siller. 
That's what's wrang ; your father was jist strain- 
ing at a giant, and he has swallowed a can'le." 

Having relieved herself by this exclamation of 
the vexation she felt at the folly of her father in 
risking his fortune in those bubble schemes which 
brought so many families to ruin during that year, 
Susan got up and proceeded to provide Dugald 
with some refreshment before he started home- 
ward. 

Comrie had been during the whole afternoon 
alternately raging and groaning ; weeping like a 
child at one moment, and the next swearing ve- 
hemently at every thing and every body. He had 
hastened to Mr. Forsyth at the first intimation of 
the miscarriage of the speculations in which he 
had involved himself. 

He did not find the banker, but his deputy con- 
firmed the calamitous tidings he had received. 

The full extent of the miller's losses could not 
be defined for sevex&Vd»^%\ wA^^^Tasos^wft^ 
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several blots, and then, in a clear, firm hand, the 
words) — for the body on Friday or Saturday. I 
hare told him where he will roost likely find it. 

" Mr. Forsyth has been a good and generous 
friend, faithful to me even when he knows what 
I am. He was almost inclined to wish that I 
had been silent, but he owned afterwards, as you 
will, Annie, when you have had time to think 
quietly about it, that it was wisest and best to act 
as I have done. 

" The trial will take place in a few weeks ; the 
fiscal seems to be bent upon proving the act a 
premeditated one, and the unlucky fact of my 
sudden arrival from Ireland on that very day will 
go a long way to satisfy the jury that it was so. 

44 1 know that you will try to console my moth- 
er. Tell her of my circumstances as gently as 
you can, but do not let her entertain any hope ; 
it is better that she should prepare for the worst 
at once. God help her and pity her. She has 
been a good mother to me. 

44 There is much that I wished to say to you 
about yourself, but my head is too dazed, and I 
dread too much to pain you by recalling unhappy 
memories. 

44 Perhaps it will give you some comfort to 
know that I am resigned, and that with my last 
breath I will pray for you and for my mother. 

44 Angus Lamb." 

Annie was stupefied by this unexpected climax. 
There was the end of it all : with his own hands 
he had placed the rope round his neck. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



PERPLEXITIES. 



A terrific affray between the gangers, aided 
by a detachment of military, and the Whisky 
Carlies, who were led by Angus Lamb and in- 
stigated by him to the most brutal acts of desper- 
ation ; the old Tower of Glen-Dhu besieged by 
the former party, and defended by the latter until 
the ruins were set on fire and razed to the ground, 
so that there was not one stone left standing on 
another; an unascertained number of men wound- 
ed and slain on either side — and among the fallen 
no less a personage than the Deil o' Dundarroch, 
who had thus cheated the 44 wuddie" — the rep- 
resentatives of the law victors at length, and the 
ringleader and chief cause of the dreadful strife, 
Angus, arrested and escorted to the jail at Kings- 
haven, manacled hand and foot, but a dangerous 
spirit to the last. 

Humbled, however, by a diet of bread and wa- 
ter, and the prospect of a speedy termination of 
his exploits on the scaffold, he had confessed his 
manifold sins, and among them had owned to 
the willful murder of Balquherrie on the night 
preceding the day appointed for the marriage of 
the unfortunate gentleman with Mill o' Comrie's 
daughter — the latter was an event which every 
body had suspected, although pity for the lad, 
and a faint hope that the suspicion might be un- 
founded, had restrained the tongues of the gos- 
sips from directing attention to the troth until 
now. 

Such were the garbled reports of the events 
just narrated which spread throughout the dis- 
tricts of Abbotskirk and the Glen with the dec- 



trie swiftness of ill news and scandal in general. 
The good people opened their mouths wide — 
their ears wider — to catch every detail of the hor- 
rors afloat — and lifted their hands high, profound- 
ly aghast at the heinous guilt of a young man 
who had been' at one time intended for the minis- 
try. Clearly it was the direct influence of Satan 
that had first turned his mind away from the sa- 
cred studies which would have made him a burn- 
ing and a shining light ; and quite as clearly, it 
was the same influence which had exalted him to 
his present high place as the doer of the work of 
darkness. 

44 It is those who bid fairest to be the torches 
of righteousness that the evil one most delights to 
use as the instrument of his foul deeds," was the 
exclamation of many pious but short-sighted in- 
dividuals. 

44 What else could von expect from a lad that 
was aye sib wi* sic a kirkless, ne'er-do-weel vaga- 
bond as the Deil o' Dundarroch — a creature that 
never respected God nor man, woman nor bairn, 
since ever he could lift a hand to do mischief ?" 
ejaculated others, who, now that they were as- 
sured of Jock's inability ever to annoy them with 
trick or spell, felt themselves free to vent their 
long-contained irritation or spleen against him. 

44 Pride has gotten an unco downcome, and we 
aye said it would," was the self-satisfied cry of 
those matrons who had at any time felt them- 
selves aggrieved by the coldness or reticence of 
Lamb. 

There were others — but they were m the mi- 
nority — who pitied all the parties concerned too 
much to think of blaming them. 

So great was the public agitation at the horrors 
suddenly revealed to them, that the great com- 
mercial panic, which had just begun to spread its 
disasters over the land, was temporarily outbal- 
anced in the minds of all save those immediately 
affected by ir. 

Comrie found himself greeted everywhere with 
congratulations for the narrow escape he had 
made from having such a desperate character as 
the prisoner at Kingshaven Jail for his son-in- 
law, instead of finding ready sympathy for the 
losses he had sustained or the proffers of assist- 
ance upon which he had calculated. 

But he had no time to think of Angus's guilt 
or misfortune. 

44 It's a doom's pity of the lad," he muttered, 
and passed on, really feeling sorry for the prison- 
er at the moment, although dismayed and aggra- 
vated by the apparent indifference with which the 
tale of his personal reverses was heard, in con- 
trast with the excitement provoked by a criminal. 

44 It's a queer way folk have," was his melan- 
choly and sour reflection ; 44 they'll think more 
and speak more about you, if you thrapple a 
neighbor, than if yon have been helping him a f 
your days ; and, gosh, if you come to need a lift 
yoursel' they'll no speak to you ava. Ay, ay, as 
long's ye say have, the deaf will hear, but when 
you cry give, open lugs shut. The auld rede's a 
guid am, try your friend afore ye need him." 

To complain when hurt was necessary to Com- . 
rie's existence ; but for all that, he prosecuted the 
investigation of his affairs industriously, with the 
astuteness requisite to descry the least advantage 
offered to him, and with the tact to make the most 
v ofit. 
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ed the limit of human sensation. She went about 
the house with the dull, abstracted manner of one 
in a dream ; and yet she was acutely alive to the 
glances of commiseration which were cast upon 
her, and to the whispers, hints, and distorted ru- 
mors which were perpetually flitting around her. 

From these she gathered the general impres- 
sion regarding her lover without directly seeking 
information from any one ; and the impression 
was, that he had travelled expressly from Ireland 
to take the laird's life ; and that, having success- 
fully achieved his diabolical object, he had crown- 
ed his vicious career by devoting himself to the 
most desperate courses of debauchery and smug- 
gling. Further, with the purpose of raising a 
band of lawless men, reckless as himself, he had 
joined the Whisky Carlies and involved them in 
a riot from which, if they escaped with life, it 
would be as outcasts as hopeless of mercy as him- 
self. He had thus formed the demoniacal scheme 
of dragging a set of men who, barring slight mis- 
apprehension of the excise laws, were decent 
enough chiels, down to his own wretched condi- 
tion. 

She also learned that the general conviction 
was that the result of his capture could not be 
otherwise than a short shrift and a stout rope. 
Nobody seemed to pity him — not one voice was 
raised in his defense. 

She felt bitterly the prejudice which an erro- 
neous view of the facts had created against him ; 
yet she was mute. She seemed to have been de- 
prived of all power of resistance by the unexpect- 
ed turn events had obtained from his own con- 
. fession of an accident which might have remained 
undiscovered to the end of the world, if he had 
only held his tongue. That it was an accident, 
she only became the more thoroughly convinced 
the more others tried to show the premeditation 
of the act. 

She never doubted him; she never faltered in 
her love of him, but became the more steadfast to 
his cause the more hopeless it appeared. 

And yet she was dumb — writhing with the de- 
sire to cry out his innocence from the house-tops, 
but unable to utter a word. 

Susan was kind in her way — and that way was 
to display constant exasperation at the useless 
sorrow of her sister, whom she repeatedly assured 
that a " pound of care wouldna pay an ounce of 
debt," while she carefully studied her comfort in 
every thing, and watched with the fidelity of a 
mastiff, although unsuccessfully, to prevent any 
of the current reports reaching the miserable 
girl's ears. 

Mrs. Forbes was frightened by the visitation 
which had come upon her family, and tried to hide 
herself with Johnnie, as if that would save her 
from any of the consequences of what had hap- 
pened and was about to happen. She was inca- 
pable of bearing or meeting adversity, and tried 
to run away from it as a child flees from darkness. 

Matthew was gloomy and a good deal bewil- 
dered. He naturally gave his chief attention to 
the concerns of his father ; but, as Comrie had 
not yet quite realized the fact that his son had 
arrived at manhood's estate, he treated him in 
some respects as a boy still, and did not intrust 
him with all the details of his business or consult 
Aim upon them; consequently Matthew had time 
to think of his sister, and to serve her as oppor- 
tunitjr occurred* 



Like Susan, he was anxious to keep her igno- 
rant, as far as possible, of the "clashes" which 
were flying about, thick and various as motes in 
a sunbeam. But their combined efforts only 
managed to smother one of the stings which were 
thrust out by blundering credulity and waspish 
slander. The sting which they broke was point- 
ed at Annie' 8 share in the transactions at the 
tower, and the purpose of it was to asperse the 
motives which had tempted her up the Glen, sug- 
gesting, with the vague venom of scandal, which 
is the more potent to kill because of its vague- 
ness, that it had been her intention to elope with 
the deserter and murderer, if she had only suc- 
ceeded in reaching him in time enough to escape 
before the arrival of the soldiers. 

This could not have added much to Annie's 
suffering, but it was as well that she knew noth- 
ing of it at the time. There was scarcely any 
thing else, however, which did not elude the sen- 
tinels one way or another. The object of their 
guard would not aid their kind intention ; and so 
she learned what was passing without much trou- 
ble. She wished to learn it, and she was at in- 
tervals almost inclined to resent the vigilance of 
Susan and Matthew; but, immediately sensible 
of the ingratitude of her conduct, she sobbed, and 
gasped out an apology. 

She was perfectly acquainted with the progress 
of the search for the body of the laird. It had 
commenced in the precincts of Dundarroch Brig, 
as the prisoner had directed, and, to the confusion 
of popular belief, the bottom of the Cadger's Hole 
was found, and thoroughly ransacked, without re- 
covering any traces of the object sought. 

This did not check the ardor of the laborers. 
It was remembered that there had been a heavy 
snow-fall on the night of the crime ; a thaw fol- 
lowing had swollen the Darroch to a spate, and 
doubtless the body had been earned along by the 
force of the stream, until it had lodged in some 
crevice or bed of rushes farther down. Such ob- 
stacles to its movement were numerous in the ser- 
pentine course of the stream, but as the strength 
of the current might have baffled them, it was im- 
possible to define how far down the body might 
have been carried. 

Sir Andrew Grant, riding on his stout, sure- 
footed sheltie between the parties engaged in the 
work at different places, directed the explorations, 
and saw that they were performed with a minute- 
ness which consumed much time, but secured the 
satisfaction that no cranny big enough to conceal 
a man's limb was left unprobed. 

It was cold and dismal work, but not one voice 
of the voluntary laborers raised a complaint. 
Despite his profligate ways, and perhaps partly 
in consequence of them, Balquherrie had won a 
certain degree of regard among the country peo- 
ple; and in their eyes his wretched end had 
atoned for his worst faults. 

" He was a wild birkie, but he wasna that bad 
either," was the general verdict, and his errors 
were overlooked in the horror of his fate. 

As for Pitnafour, he had always lamented the 

excesses of his young friend, and hoped that a 

day of reform would yet come for him. Latterly 

that hope had become very faint ; but from the 

! date on which he had read the letter to Annie, 

jhis interest revived with new warmth; for he 

\ thought that tta cotvdwet of the scape-grace on 

1 that occasion iadtaataA. 1&& ostatastt* qft, opa&tai 
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which, with fair opportunities, would have con- 
duced to an honorable career, such as to make 
amends for his former irregularities. Sir An- 
drew did not forget the suffering inflicted on An- 
nie by Balquherrie's conduct: he condemned 
him for that cruelty as sternly as Comrie him- 
self; but under the circumstances, which the let- 
ter had explained and Annie had admitted, he 
accounted her fortunate in escaping the nnion at 
any cost. 

Now, the whole of the kindly and upright old 
gentleman's sympathy was given to the unlucky 
prodigal, whose first step towards a better life had 
been his last. 

The search proceeded with undiminished zeal 
in spite of many disappointments. The popular 
curiosity and anxiety to know the end of it in- 
creased to fever pitch as each day closed with no 
better success than the day before. The fiscal, 
Mr. Glegg, was regularly in attendance, officious- 
ly aiding Sir Andrew, and consulting him at ev- 
ery turn with much self-satisfaction, while he af- 
fected the manners of a humble admirer and serv- 
ant. Sir Andrew had considerable influence in 
the county, and Mr. Glegg was a sincere respect- 
er of any body whose good word might be of con- 
sequence to him, presently or contingently. 

It was a time of excruciating suspense to An- 
nie: every evening brought her one spasmodic 
breath of relief; but it seemed only to plunge 
her into darker depths during the night and suc- 
ceeding day. 

She had thrice ventured out of the house as far 
as Mrs. Lamb's cottage ; and on each occasion 
she had found the door closed and locked. Her 
repeated knocks had obtained no response. She 
had peered through the windows, and failed to 
discover any one inside. The hearth was blank ; 
the spinning-wheel, with a reel half spun, stood 
against the wall, as if suddenly thrown aside ; 
and there was an appearance of disorder in the 
place which was the most remarkable circum- 
stance of all, where such a methodical person as 
Mrs. Lamb was concerned. 

Alarmed lest any accident should have befall- 
en the distracted mother, Annie, after the third 
fruitless journey, spoke to Matthew about the 
matter. Fortunately he was able to remove her 
doubts at once. Mrs. Lamb for the past week 
had been in the habit of leaving her own cottage 
every morning, and proceeding to Benjie's, where 
she remained always until late at night, some- 
times all night. 

An explanation of the purpose of these jour- 
neys was afforded to Annie on the seventh day 
after the receipt of Angus's letter, in which he in- 
timated his voluntary surrender to the hands of 
justice. 



CHAPTER L. 

DISCLOSURES. 

Benjie, with his hobbling shuffle, entered the i 
kitchen at Comrie, never pausing to give any in- j 
timation of his approach. In his slow, doitered 
way he looked round. The person he wanted , 
was not present, so he took a large pinch of snuff 
out of his black box, sprinkling a little more over 
his already well-powdered stubbly upper lip and 
chin. 

Susan was observing him sharply, and he, catch- 



ing her eye, was inspired with the notion that she 
wanted a snuff, and feeling bound to be courteous 
to a dame, who supplied him with a plateful of 
warm kail whenever he was in the neighborhood 
about dinner hour, extended the box to her with 
a sort of grunt, which, interpreted, signified, 
" hae, take a smell." 

' ' Hoots, the body's dozent ! " ejaculated Susan, 
with an indignant sniff that was excuse enough 
for the mistake of the old man's somewhat dull 
perceptions. " What are you seeking here the- 
day?" 

"Annie," was Benjie's response, tenderly re- 
storing his box to its pouch. 

"What might you be wanting wi' her ?" 

" Me ? — it's no me ; it's Jock Galbraith wants 
her." 

"Where is he?" 

"At our house." 

" I thought he was up at Dugald Brodie's." 

"Na, they brought him down at the back end 
of last week — poor sowl ! he's near the back end 
of his time. Vow me ! I never reckoned to be 
here to houk his bed — he'll no need mair nor sax 
feet, though he'll want an extra inch or twa across 
the breast — he had fine shouthers and a good foot 
too, though gey flat-soled, as I notice soldiers are 
for ordinar'." 

The droll mixture of the regret for his friend 
with the reflections suggested by his two profes- 
sions, uttered by the old man, who was himself 
just tottering on the brink of the grave, was most 
pathetic in its very absurdity. 

Susan supplied him with some refreshment, 
and then inquired what Jock wanted to see An- 
nie about. 

" I couldna say," answered Benjie, shaking his 
head, and proceeding more volubly than usual, 
" he's been deleerious maist a' the time since they 
brought him down. He's aye thinking himsel' 
out in battle again, and keeps on marching back 
and fore, crying for the cavalry to come up here, 
and the infantry to gang down yonder, and he 
commands and swears just as though he was Gen- 
eral Wellington himsel'. But the quantity of 
pouther and blazes he uses is awfu' to hear. 

" It'll never do for Annie to go to him while 
he^s that way*— it would be no use, forbye." 

" Yeneednabe feared; he has his quiet times, 
and syne he greets for Annie and Angus and 
Balquherrie. When none of them come till him 
he gets deleerious again, and he's for up and awa 
out to fecht the French. If it wasna for Drum- 
slieve's guidwife, there's na saying what would 
come ower him, for I couldna hold him in as she 
does." 

" Do ye mean Mistress Lamb ?" 

"Just her — she's no an ill body when ane's 
needing a helping hand. Tibbie gaed down for 
her, and up she came, and she's been wi' us night 
and day watching and nursing him. She couldna 
have done more for him if he had been a bairn 
of her ain, instead of the wild guid-for-naething 
loon he was ; but of course he was friendly wi' 
Angus. Folk aye called her proud, but it's a lee, 
as 111 witness : there never was a kinder, quieter 
body in a sick-house. It was her sent me for An- 
nie, because she thinks it would do Jock good to 
see the lass." 

Matthew appeared at this juncture, and by his , 
advice AtKV\fc^«A\Tfox\k^^\^^^^ 
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She prepared at once to accompany him*, her 
pi^se quickening with a hope which still seemed 
89 wild that she was afraid to admit it to her 
thoughts, but to which every day seemed to add 
some semblance of possibility, if not of probabil- 
ity. 

The Deil was one of the persons most likely to 
be able to resolve the doubts which had created 
the vague hope that made her tremble with an- 
ticipative ecstasy and fear of disappointment. 
Therefore she obeved his summons with as much 
alertness as if it had been that of a long-absent 
lover. 

Matthew insisted upon going with her, and she 
was too eager to reach her destination to raise 
any objection that might have delayed her. 

On arriving at Benjie's cot, the door was opened 
by Tibbie Mitchell, whose ruddy cheeks had lost 
something of their bloom, and whose eyes were 
red and swollen with weeping. 

"Oh, you have been ower lang," she cried, 
wringing her hands. 

" He is not — gone?" exclaimed Annie, affright- 
edly. 

44 No, no ; bdt he's in the deleerium again be- 
cause you hadna come, and Mistress Lamb can 
barely hold him in." 

This statement was confirmed by the hoarse 
shouts which were issuing from the apartment 
behind the girl. Matthew instantly hurried into 
the room to render assistance in restraining the 
patient. 

In his paroxysm, and inspired by the idea 
that he was again in the field of battle, he was at- 
tempting to quit the bed. He had one foot on 
the floor, his right arm raised aloft a pillow which 
he imagined to be a weapon, and his left was grap- 
pling with Mrs. Lamb, who, with perfect self-pos- 
session and masculine strength, was struggling to 
keep him in bed. A red cowl or night-cap, which 
had concealed the bandages on his head, had been 
shifted to one side, and obtained the jaunty poise 
of a dandy's hat, thus imparting to his dark, dis- 
torted visage a grotesque aspect that was painful 
and comical at the same time. 

"Would you haud me back, you beggars?" 
was his infuriated shout, waving the pillow over 
his head; 44 do you no hear the orders? — frae 
the left, wheel — reserve your fire — advance steady, 
and within gunshot char-r-rge like bleezes !" 

Mistaking the visitors for the enemy, he made 
the pillow fly towards them with great force. Mat- 
thew ducked in time to avoid it, but Benjie re- 
ceived it full on the breast, and down he went on 
the floor as if he had been shot, wliile the .marks- 
man gave a hoarse laugh of triumph, and con- 
tended the more fiercely with his nurse, who was 
now reinforced. 

Benjie regained his seat in dumb wonder for a 
minute, then he deliberately took a pinch of snuff 
to aid in the collecting of his scattered wits be- 
fore he slowly scrambled to his feet and picked 
up the instrument of his overthrow. 

The combined efforts of Mrs. Lamb and Mat- 
thew were barely sufficient to control the delirious 
invalid, who, excited by his recent victory, was 
eager to pursue it. 

44 Bide still, man — here's Annie come to see 
you," said Mrs. Lamb. 

"Annie — Annie wha? — hoot fie, what have 

wendo wi' womenfolk in sic a time as this ? Do 

v ou no see them coming ower the hill yonder wi' 



their bagonets glittering in the morning sun, and 
their drums beating. Stand steady, boys, and 
ready, boys — present — fire! . . . Aha! that was 
a staggerer for the capering loons — that gar'd 
them dance a fling to our pipes. Now form 
square — down on your hunkers, ye deevils, and 
be ready to receive cavalry like an iron hedgehog. 
Drums, beat — fifes, play up — pouther and bombs ! 
here they come like a stour o' cattle — ah, ow ! — 
they're riding ower me, trampling on me, crunch- 
ing the brains out o' me — blast them, can they no 
haud on a minute ? I'm done — I'm done — 

And he sank back at last, exhausted by the 
paroxysms of frenzy, and his struggles to break 
from the friendly grasp of those around him. 

There was a brief and painful pause, during 
which nothing was heard save the spasmodic res- 
piration of the patient. 

44 Let him rest a minute," said Mrs. Lamb, 
quietly ; " hell be better when he wakens again." 

Annie looked at the woman, and saw that her 
face was worn and pinched with fatigue and anx- 
iety ; but over all there was an expression of per- 
fect resignation that seemed to guarantee her 
ability to encounter any evil. 

44 Have you heard what Angus has done?" said 
Annie, under her breath. 

"Ay, the cry against him is loud enough for 
the deaf to hear," was the answer in the same 
undertone, and with a patient, humble light in the 
weary eyes ; "I ken'd that it must all come out, 
and it's better that his own lips should have de- 
clared the truth than another's. Maybe it will 
be accepted Aboon as some atonement, being the 
mark of his repentance." 

44 Have you seen him ?" (chokingly). 

4 4 No yet. Yon poor creature " (indicating the 
invalid) 44 needed my help. Angus needs none 
that I can give him. 

Then she closed her lips as if that were all she 
would say in explanation of conduct which ap- 
peared to Apnie almost unnatural. But, looking 
at the woman, she detected behind the sad, pinched 
features a piteous agony that made her hesitate 
before condemning a course evidently dictated by 
some strong motive, which was not to be easily 
comprehended by another. 

Annie's generous instinct saved her now, as on 
many occasions, from committing an injustice ; 
for this was the mother's bitter thought — 

44 It is part of the penance I maun dree. My 
bajoi lies under the arm of the wuddie, and my 
weary heart yearns towards him. I would fain 
flee to him and mourn with him, since he may not 
be comforted . But here is one that, in my pride, I 
have looked down upon, and now he has proven 
himself a purer man than the bairn I thought be- 
yond compare with him. He has risked his life 
for my guilty son, And my first duty is owed to 
him." 

With this stern notion of atonement, the wom- 
an devoted herself night and day to the task of 
nursing and comforting the invalid, never com- 
plaining of fatigue or trouble, although her heart 
was racked by the desire to be near the unhappy 
prisoner. She moved about like one' nnder a 
black shadow, noiseless, yet prompt to do all that 
human power could do to soothe the last hours of 
the poor outcast whose sacrifice had, in her eyes 
at least, exalted him to a high place and redeemed 
his past. 
I The De\\ moral unnMtiVj oh \.V\a bed, and Mat- 
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thew stood ready to prevent fyim rising. But he 
only muttered some unintelligible words, and then, 
in a feeble, cracked voice, began to sing a snatch 
of a rollicking song — 

"I am a ton of Man, and I've been in many wars, 
And I show my cuts and scars—" 

The sound faded away in a groan. 

Annie bent over him and touched his feverish 
brow with her hand. 

" Jock, do you not know me?" she said softly. 
" You sent for me, and I have come to see'you." 

"Eh, wha's that?" he muttered, with an ef- 
fort to recall his scattered senses as he opened his 
yellow and bloodshot eyes. 

" It's* me — Annie : do you no mind ?" 

"Hoot ay, I mind — I was waiting for you" 
(suddenly rising on his elbow, seizing her hand, 
and gazing into her nice with the curious expres- 
sion of one who is striving to catch an idea that 
is haunting the mind); " I ken you, lass — Com- 
rie's Annie. What was't I wanted to say? — 
what was't ? Hoot, ay, it was an auld sang — 

"•What though with hoary locks, I must stand the 

winter shocks, 
Beneath the woods and rocks, oftentimes for a 

home ; 
When the tother bag I sell, and the totber bottle 

tell, 
I could meet a troop of—' 

Hoot na, that's no it either." 

And he sank back — still retaining her hand — 
as if resigning the attempt to remember why he 
had desired her presence. 

" Was it about Angus ?" she said. 

He started up again as if he had received an 
electric shock, and his eyes were clearer than be- 
fore. 

" That was it," he cried, with a flash of intel- 
ligence ; " rin awa and save him, lassie, if you 
ever cared a bodle for him — he's up at the auld 
tower with the Carlies, and the sodgers are after 
him ; but that's no it either. . . . Damn, how 
the thing gangs bizzing through my head like a 
feather in a swirl o' wind, and I canna grip it — I 
carina grip it." 

A feeble expression of vexation overspread his 
grim features as he found all his efforts of mem- 
ory baffled. 

" Had it any thing to do with Balquherrie ?" she 
suggested, trembling a little with hope and fear. 

His grasp tightened upon her hand, and the 
light of intelligence flashed across his visage. 

"You have got it — gie's a dram and you'se 
ken a' about it — quick, quick!" 

Annie looked hesitatingly at Mrs. Lamb : her 
lips were quivering, but she said, steadily, 

" It's against the doctor's orders ;" and .did not 
move. 

" Confound the doctor's orders," gasped Jock ; 
' ' it's maybe to save Angus frae a dance on naeth- 
ing — Tibbie, ye bizzum, gie's a dram, if it should 
be the last I'm ever to weet my craigiewi'." 

The girl, blubbering plentifully, obeyed the 
command, and the Deil took a large draught 
from the cup she presented to him. He smacked 
his lips as the liquor fired his blood with a tempo- 
rary vigor. He took another mouthful, and then — 

* ' That's voice and sense till a deeing .man — 
keep it ready for me. Now, somebody write down 
what I'm going to say, for I'm no like .to tell you 
twice." 



Writing materials were not much needed at 
Benjie's, and therefore a few minutes elapsed be- 
fore any thing could be found to serve the pur- 
pose. At length Tibbie produced an old slate 
and a bit of pencil, which Annie seized, and pre- 
pared to act as clerk. 

" I'm ready, Jock," she said, huskily. 

"That's a right; but to begin at the begin- 
ning — J>ut where the bleezes is the beginning? . . . 
I have it : on the night before the day that Com- 
rie's Annie was to wed with Balquherrie, the laird 
came in here wanting Benjie to go an errand' for 
him in the morning — have you that down ?" 

" Yes," was the answer, after a pause. 

The Deil took another sip from Tibbie's cup, 
and resumed, with singular lucidity and firmness. 

"Angus Lamb had been here a minute before 
him, and when the laird gaed out I thought there 
might be some pley between them." 

"How did you know that?" queried Annie, 
busy writing. 

44 By guess, as the blind man felled the dog. 
I ken'd there was ill-will atween them, and I 
doubted that there would be ill-blows atween 
them if they foregathered. That gar d me gang 
out after the laird just to see that nought hap- 
pened. But I waited twa or three minutes be- 
fore I made up my mind to follow him, and so 
he got a good start of me. I set out after him 
through the snow without seeing any body until 
I got near the brig — Dundarrocb Brig, I mean- 
no the bit shauchUng thing ower the Black Burn. 
Is that down?" 

An affirmative answer, and he proceeded. 

" When I got near the brig I heard an unco 
skirl that gar'd my heart loup, and at the same 
minute I saw, by the light of the moon, Angus 
and Balquherrie warstling thegither, and before 
I could lift a foot the laird was couped ower intil 
the Darroch. I gied a shout and ran forrit, but 
by that time Angus had taken to his heels and 
was away." 

He paused, to give the scribe time and to re- 
cover breath. 

" I went to the spot where the laird had fallen, 
and heard him moaning sair, down in the Cadger's 
Hole. The snow was lying thick, and had filled 
up all the holes of the gorge, but there was a black 
line made where the body had rowed down. I 
ken'd every stone of the place, and so I stepped 
down after him. The water in the hole was 
frozen ower, and as he had stotted aif ae ledge 
after another of the rocks he had not broken the 
ice. That saved him from going <down to the 
bottom, where it would not haver.been easy for 
me to win at him. 

" When I did win at him, his moaning was 
stopped, and he was lying among the snow just 
like a dead corbie with his hjead among his feet. 
I thought it was a' bye with «him, but I lifted him 
up, and, kenning the ways <ef the place, I man- 
aged to hoist him, ©tit of tfeerpit. Syne I carried 
him ower to my biggin' ii> the wood, and kendled 
aifire, with the notion that the warm lowe might 
bring him to. He was awful hashed about the 
j head, and one of his legs was/broken. I did not 
like to look at him for a wee while, ifor it was an 
eerie night to be ane's lane in the wood with a 
murdered man. 

"I was concerned for the poor sewl himseT, 
but I was more concerned for Angus ; axvl^basx 
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wondering how I was to keep the thing qniet, so 
that Angus should not be any the worse ; for the 
lad had been a good friend to me, and I aye had 
a notion of him. Hows'ever, I turned to the laird 
and did what I could to help him. 

" I gaed ower to Benjie's and got some whisky, 
to use as a kind of medicine — it was the best I 
ken'd of — and Dugald Brodie went back with me 
to my bield. While I was away the laird had come 
round a wee, and he was sitting up on his hunkers 
glowering about him when I got back. He tried 
to say something, but could not manage it some- 
way ; so I gied him a dram and syne he spake. 

" 'Do you want to have aghaist haunting you 
a' your days,' he said, and both me and Dugald 
felt kind o queer at that. 

" * I would not Uke that, 1 says Dugald, clutter- 
ing a' ower. 

"'Well, then, sweer that you'll never say a 
word about me unless I give you leave/ he says ; 
' if you do, you'll have an innocent man hanged, 
and curse me but 111 torture the life out of you 
for it.' 

"I had a glimmer of what he was meaning, 
though Dugald understood nothing of it ; and I 
thought more of him at that minute nor I had 
ever done. We both swore by every thing in and 
aboon the warld that we'd do his bidding exact. 

" 'Aweel,' he says, mightily relieved, * carry 
me up to the hills, and if I'm to die, let me be 
buried as one of the Carlies that has gotten a 
skyte from some of the gaugers. Do you hear? 
— and will you do as I bid you ? If you do, 111 
pay yon well for it ; and if you dinna, confound 
me but I'll leave you to be charged with murder- 
ing me.' 

" That was a nasty thing for him to say, and 
we did not like it ; but we promised to do what- 
ever he wanted, and with that he was content. 
So we got an auld sack and laid him on it, mak- 
ing a kind of bed for him, and in that way we 
carried Him up to Glen-Dhu. We kept giving 
him whisky a' the road, but before we got to the 
end of the journey, he was stiff and cold again." 

Jock paused for want of strength, and another 
cupful of the medicine in which he had so much 
faith had to be supplied to him. 



CHAPTER LI. 

MORE DISCLOSURES. 

The group of anxious friends gathered round 
the bed of the old soldier waited with various 
emotions for the continuation of his important 
communication. 

Annie, with lips so tightly compressed that 
they appeared bloodless, was quivering with ex- 
pectancy. The hope which had seemed too wild 
to be entertained, in spite of her desire to em- 
brace it, was apparently on the brink of realiza- 
tion. She was almost afraid to lift her eyes from 
the slate on which her hand had traced the pre- 
cious words that were to give Angus freedom and 
peace. She trembled lest they should vanish like 
the treacherous phantom of a too-gracious dream 
that for a space lightens the dungeon of the doom- 
ed, only to intensify the darkness at his awaken- 
ing: She was afraid, too, that in looking up she 
might discover the inability of Galbraith to com- 
plete his task} and so, with the timorous spirit 



of one who is being whirled by a resistless force 
towards a precipice, she shut her eyes, as if that 
could delay or parry the danger. 

Mrs. Lamb had at first exhibited symptoms of 
agitation and of quickening hope ; but gradually 
her haggard features assumed a rigid and gloomy 
aspect, that was not relieved by the pale light 
which glimmered in her eyes, as if her heart ea- 
gerly accepted the hope held out to it, although 
reason refused to credit the possibility of its ful- 
fillment 

Tibbie stood crying and wiping her eyes with 
the back of her hand, while she held the cup 
ready. Matthew looked on his. ancient comrade 
in many sporting excursions and jovial scenes 
with feelings compounded of pity for the plight 
of his congenial crony, and of regret for the in- 
terruption of exploits which could not be carried 
out well without him. Benjie sat near the door, 
taking snuff plentifully, as if seeking, with the 
help of that stimulant, to discover the meaning 
of the scene on which he gazed in dull wonder. / 

It was Matthew who first attempted to recall / 
the wandering senses of the Deil to the business 
in hand : 

" Man, what way could you not have told us 
the truth at once ?" he said, reproachfully. 

" Oo, ay," muttered Jock, gaspingly, " I dare 
say it's as easy telling the truth as a lee — when 
one gets into the way o't. But you see I was 
bidden not to cheep, and I had sworn that I would 
not, forbye that I did not want to harm Angus, 
poor loonie. What was I saying? — my head's 
in a creel with the dunt it got up at the Tower — 
what was it ?" 

" You had carried Balquherrie up to Dugald 
Brodie V said Annie, without lifting her eyes. 
His feeble tone admonished her that he would 
not be able to say much more. 

" Ay, ay, we got him up there — unco wark we 
had in the snaw — we got him through't — and — 
and — " (his memory failing again, in spite of the 
painful efforts he was making to control it). 

Matthew's strong arm supported him, and Tib- 
bie held the cup to his lips. 

"You took him into the house, of course — was 
he living or dead ?" suggested Annie, eagerly. 

" Living, though we fancied it was a' bye with 
him," Jock replied, his eyes brightening again ; 
" Jean was in a mighty flister at us for bringing 
a dead man there; but when she heard who it 
was she got the best place in the house ready for 
him, and flyted us a' the while. I have seen scarfs 
and broken banes enough in my day, and Jean 
and me doctored him up atween us. He came 
round in a wee, and after he'd gotten bis wits 
about him he glowered at the three of us. In a 
minute he speaks up, as bold as though we'd 
been a squad of recruits and him commanding 
officer. 

" ' By the morn's afternoon there'll be a dozen 
warrants out against me," says he, " and I want 
no living creature, bar yourselves, to know where 
I am. If I get the better of this shaking, I'll 
make you all glad for keeping your tongues atween 
your teeth ; if I die, you may do as you like, and 
be d — d to you." 

" We ken'd what it was to have warrants out 

against ourselves — excepting Jean, maybe— and 

whether they were in the hands of sheriff officers 

or gaugers we were not the loons to help in*the 

\ executing of \\raxi. *&\&I ttau&ht Angus might 
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be uneasy concerning him, and I said so; That 
gar'd him amaist bang ower the bed. 

" ' If you want me to be dragged out of this 
to the jail, tell him," he says ; " he would be the 
first to set the officers after me — and maybe he 
has reason enough. If you want me to send him 
across the seas — or to try it any way— just go and 
tell him that I'm here, and not at the bottom of 
the Cadger's Hole." 

' * Well, we did not want to harm either of them, 
nnd he was the laird, so we promised whatever he 
wanted. 

44 ' But we must have a doctor,' says Jean. 

" ' Let me be,' says the laird. 

44 ' But we must have him,' says Jean, * and 
you needna be feared on that score, for there's 
Wylie ower-by at Muirton, he's new-come, tod 
he'll never ken ye from one of our ain Carlies. I 
dinna think he has ever seen you, for I was speak- 
ing with him no lang back, and he said as muckle.' 

"Dugald rode awa' for Doctor Wylie, and 
brought him to the house, telling him that the 
laird was just one of the Carlies that had got hurt 
in a tuilzie with the gangers, and begging him not 
to mention it. The doctor agreed, as it was nat- 
ural for him to do, since he was promised good 
pay for his work ; and as he wanted to give the 
worth of the siller he wanted to cut off one of the 
laird's legs, that had got broken in two places, he 
said. But Jean wouldna hear o't, and the leg 
was saved, though it's no like to be muckle use, 
except maybe as a balance to him. 

44 I saw Angus the next night, and gave him 
his staff that he had lost in the fecht on the brig, 
where I found it He was put about concerning 
the job, and I was minded to tell him that the 
laird was up by at Dugald's ; but I thought it 
■was safer for him to say nothing. So I just tried 
to cheer him up a wee, without letting him jalouse 
that I ken'd what he had been at. I was glad to 
learn that he was to leave the country, and wish- 
ed him weel awa, for as Balquherrie was getting 
better — and that was more nor the doctor or any 
of us thought at first — I had no doubt he would 
gar Angus smart for what he had done. 

' ' Jean was all for the laird, and was aye threat- 
ening what he would do as soon as he was able to 
get about. I was all for Angus, and so wanted 
him to quit the place as quick as might be, afore 
any thing should happen to him. Dugald was 
the same, or nearly ; but though the whole affair 
weighed on my conscience, and gar'd me more 
than once nearly out with what I ken'd, it seem- 
ed best for Angus's sake to keep troth with the 
laird. . . . You're a' witness to what I have said." 

The Deil sunk back, as if quite exhausted. 

44 One word more, Jock," cried Annie, excited- 
ly. " Where is Balquherrie now ?" 

44 At Brodie's, I suppose ; but tell them I would 
not have broken faith . . if it wasna that Angus is 
like to be hanged for murdering a man that's no 
dead. Tell them... ." 

But here strength failed him altogether, and he 
left his wish unexpressed. 

Annie, her face animated with enthusiasm and 
content, turned to Mrs. Lamb. 

" He is saved! " she exclaimed, with the warmth 
of conviction. 

" I wish it may be true," answerered the moth- 
er huskily, and dreading even yet to accept the 
happiness of which the invalid's statement seemed 
to assure her. 



"Do you doubt it?*' (amazed exceedingly at 
the hesitation to welcome the good news). 
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He lias been delirious — this is, maybe, just 
the outcome of his delirium." 

44 We'll soon know that." 

Annie directed Matthew to run home and fetch 
the gig to drive her up the glen. 

He returned with the vehicle in a briefer space 
of time than might have been expected, although, 
short as it was, it had seemed long to the anxious 
minds of those who waited for him. 

Annie took her place beside him, and Matthew 
drove up the glen at a rate which made every one 
who saw them imagine that the driver was drunk 
or mad, and that an accident would be the inevi- 
table result of his furious career. Annie was un- 
conscious of the fears which, considering the road 
they had to traverse, would have disturbed her at 
another time. The rapid motion, the wind whis- 
tling in her ears as they seemed to cut through it, 
only exhilarated her and heightened the impulse 
she felt to speed forward at any hazard. 

The eccentricities of Jean Brodie's conduct, and 
the apparition which had puzzled her so much, 
were all explained now, and her blood leaped with 
exquisite delight as she felt that with every throb 
of her pulse she was drawing nearer to the con- 
summation of her hopes — the rescue of Angus. 

The horse galloped across the bleak moor as if 
inspired with the enthusiasm of its driver, dashed 
across the old bridge, and was pulled up, sharp, 
at Dugald Brodie's door. 

Annie jumped to the ground and rushed into 
the house, encountering Jean and Dugald, who 
were coming out to meet the visitors. 

44 1 want to see Balquherrie," she cried, breath- 
lessly. 

Dugald stared stupidly at his sister, and the lat- 
ter returned the look with a glance of angry sur- 
prise ; then, to Annie, 

44 What in the world's ta'en the lassie, to seek 
Balquherrie here ?" she said, planting her arms 
akimbo, and appearing like a hen ruffling its feath- 
ers to protect its brood from the treacherous ap- 
proach of a cat. 

44 You need not try to hide him from us," said 
Annie, firmly, 44 Jock Galbraith has told us every 
thing, and we're not wanting to harm the laird, 
but to help an innocent man out of trouble." 

44 But what has that to do with us ?" said Jean, 
with well-feigned astonishment and in a vixenish 
tone, while Dugald stood by, sulky and silent ; 
44 and what has the poor crack-brained creature 
Galbraith been saying that could gar you think 
to find the laird hereawa' ?" 

44 What use is it pretending not to understand 
me?" ejaculated Annie, irritated by what appear- 
ed to her the unkindly persistence in a falsehood 
which could serve little purpose — 44 folk have been 
saying that Balquherrie was dead, and Jock has 
' told us that he's living and here." 

Jean lifted her arms in wonder and pity. 

4 4 Hear that, now ! Did you ever ken the like ! " 
she exclaimed ; 44 it's just what the poor body was 
raving about when he was lying here, and you 
have taken it a' as though it was gospel. Od, 
lassie, if I'd thought you would have fashed your- 
sel' with the demented clash of the fool, I wouldna 
have let him awa' from the place, though he was 
so anxious to get down to Benjie's that the doc- 
tor said it waa tafttex XftYaOwsa. %g^wR&.Xte«g^ 
i there dio\fc Yarn tow&tot «&&.%!&$»&&»&&& 
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I'm doubting it's 1 his wish that was father to the 
notion, and he has mistaken his fancy for the 
facts." 

Annie was staggered by this asseveration, which 
corresponded with the suggestion of Mrs. Lamb, 
that the Deil's statement was entirely the issue of 
his delirium and good wishes for Angus's safety. 
But her hesitation was brief. 

"I saw him here myself," she said, almost 
fiercely, ** and I never expected that you, Jean, 
would be the one to deny it, when so much de- 
pends on our finding him without delay." 

"You saw him?" cried Jean, staggered in turn, 
and deserting her expression of wonder for that 
of tart indignation ; " find him here, then, if you 
can, or any sign of him. You have my free will 
to seek the biggin', but and ben." 

And she folded her arms with the air of one 
who submits to the severest test of probity, con- 
scious that the result must redound to her credit. 

Annie did not wait a second bidding. She in- 
stantly wheeled about and entered the parlor. Ev- 
ery thing there was neat and in order. The bed 
was carefully made, the coverlet and sheets were 
white and unruffled, as if they had been recently 
lifted from the bleaching green and run through 
the mangle. There was no sign in any corner 
of the chamber of bandages or medicine phials to 
indicate that it had been lately tenanted by an in- 
valid. Some sign of this character Annie thought 
would have certainly appeared — unless special 
pains had been taken to remove it, in anticipa- 
tion of such an investigation as she was making. 

"Weel, are you satisfied?" said Jean, with 
shrewish triumph. 

' * No, " replied Annie, decisively, and fixing her 
eyes on Dugald, who seemed to be slinking be- 
hind his sister to avoid interrogation as much as 
possible. " Will you tell me the truth, Dugald 
— where is Balquherrie ?" 

"Hoots, lassie" (with sulky awkwardness), 
"you see he's no in our house, and he never was 
tied to my coat-tail." 

" Will you tell me why vou want to hide him, 
then?" 

" What for should we seek to hide him?" in- 
terposed Jean. 

The resolution of the woman not to reveal what- 
ever knowledge she possessed was so evident that 
Annie was compelled to desist from further at- 
tempt to learn the truth there. Dugald might 
have been managed, she thought, but he had baf- 
fled her once already when alone ; and, now that 
he was sustained by the presence of his sister, it 
was vain to hope to overcome their combined sul- 
len force. 

"Doubtless you mean it kindly to the laird, 
but you are hurting those who never meant you 
ill," she said, quietly, and quitted the place. 

When she had taken her seat in the gig beside 
Matthew, and he had started the horse, she told 
him to drive round by Muirton in order to see 
Dr. Wylie, from whom she expected more gener- 
ous conduct than that of the Brodies. 

But the doctor was not at home, and had left 
no intimation as to when he might return. The 
visit, therefore, only enabled them to leave a mes- 
sage for him to call at Mill o' Comrie as early as 
possible. 
The delay caused by this. detour was consider- 
able, and it was gloaming before they arrived at 
Benjie's. As the horse was tired, Matthew sug- 



gested that he should drive home at once, and 
Annie could follow on foot. She assented, and 
passed into the cottage. 

Mrs. Lamb, with a motion of the hand, warned 
her to be silent, and softly quitted the bed by which 
she had been watching. Having partly closed - 
the door, she whispered to Annie that the Deil 
had fallen into a sound sleep soon after her de- 
parture, and, as he had not obtained any thing 
like natural repose for nearly a week, it was im- 
portant not to disturb him. Then she inquired 
how the journey to the hills had prospered. 

" I have not got at the bottom of it yet," said* 
Annie, confidently ; " but I will know the best 
or worst by to-morrow night." 

The widow clutched her hand with spasmodic 
vigor. 

- "Do you think he was speaking the truth — or 
was it just a dream ?" 

" It was the truth, I am sure of that." 

" The Lord is merciful," sobbed the poor wom- 
an with fervid gratitude, only now beginning to 
share Annie's hope. 



CHAPTER LII. 

A GANGREL BODY. 

On the way home Annie's step was lighter 
than it had been for many days. The veil of 
mystery and torturing doubt which had envel- 
oped her was lifted, and she began to see the 
light. Angus was in no danger of the scaffold 
now, and the intense relief which that thought 
afforded rendered her for a time insensible to 
the bitterness which, if the greater evil had not 
so entirely monopolized her attention, would have 
afflicted her at the prospect of his degradation 
and banishment. 

The light, however, that was dawning npon 
her was tinctured with gloom ; for the events 
through which she had passed proved and tight- 
ened the bonds of her affection for him, while 
they promised to render the barrier between 
them insurmountable. A man who had lain in 
jail under suspicion cf murder would never be 
accepted by Comrie as his son-in-law ; and if she 
had hesitated before, she was now quite resolved 
that nothing should tempt her to disobey in such 
an important matter the commands of a father 
who, whatever his failings and prejudices might 
be, had been kind in act and intention, according 
to his views of what was best for his daughter's 
future welfare. 

If any thing had been needed to strengthen 
this dutiful resolution, the knowledge of her fa- 
ther's present position would have supplied the 
deficiency. She experienced an acute pang at 
the reflection that while he was in distress she 
was giving to the affairs of another so much more 
time and consideration than to his. It seemed 
almost unnatural to have done so, and the only 
excuse she could find was that Angus had no 
power to help himself, and that his was the great- 
est extremity. 

With the mingled sensations of satisfaction and 
regret which these ruminations inspired, she ap- 
proached the mill. There was a man on the 
road before her, but in the dim twilight and the 
prfc-occY\^at\ow of her mind she had not observed 
i him ntitVL V\t\&a. fc fero ^&k*& <& Vtaou 
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He was an old man, apparently, and a cripple. 
With a crutch under his left arm and a heavy 
staff in his right hand, he "hirpled " along with 
painful awkwardness ; he did not seem to have 
acquired the ease which long practice gives to 
the lame in the use of bis supports, or else he 
had become too enfeebled by age to display it. 

He wore a long tattered riding-coat, the high 
collar of which was fastened round his throat and 
chin for warmth ; a broad bonnet, under which 
a red kerchief was bound round his head ; and a 
wallet slung across his shoulder denoted his mode 
of living. 

" Guid e'en to you, lass, "he mumbled as An- 
nie passed him. 

She responded with a quick glance of pity, and 
was hurrying on, when he called after her, mak- 
ing a desperate effort to quicken his own pace. 

" Can you not bide a minute, my bonnie lass ? 
I'm sure you're bonnie, though I canna see your 
face, for the night's coming down, and my een are 
not so good as they used to be." 

She had halted, and he had overtaken her. 
He coughed violently, as if his unaccustomed 
speed had deprived him of breath. 

" Can I do any thing for you, guidman ?" she 
said. 

" Ay can you " (coughing) ; " you maybe can 
tell me if I'm likely to get a nook to lie down in 
for the night up by at the mill. I haena been 
round this gate for a while bdck, and dinna ken 
how the miller may do wi' gangrel bodies like 
me. 

"Well find a corner in the bothy or the barn 
for you, and I dare say a bit bannock with a 
drop milk." 

"Blessings on you, my dawtie! it's a great 
consolation to ken where ane's head is to rest 
at night. You'll belang to the place, I suppose ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then ye'll ken the lass they call Annie ?" 

" Better than most folk, I think " (smiling). » 

" She's a dainty quean, is .she no, and by ordi- 
nar bonnie ?" 

" She's very like her neighbors — me, for in- 
stance." 

"You? I wouldna hae thought that, for 
yours is a kindly voice, and I winna doubt but 
that it's the sign of a kindly heart. Now, the 
lass that I was told about is hard and pitiless." 

Annie was no vainer than the average woman 
— not so vain as most of her sex, but she did not 
escape a twinge of aggravation at this report of 
her character. 

" I never heard that about her before n (with 
affected indifference). 

"Aweel, you dinna ken her so well as you 
think, that's all. But be that as't may, can you 
tell me how I might get a word with her in pri- 
vate ?" 

Possibly it was her chagrin at his charge ; pos- 
sibly it was, as she thought, something in the 
man's tone and manner, which suddenly roused 
the suspicion that he knew quite well to whom he 
was speaking. She peered at his visage curious- 
ly, and with a vague sense that something about 
him was familiar to her memory; but 
rangement of his coat collar and h( " 
the fading light obscured his feati 

His voice, too, although very hujLj , 
in the utterance by some impedftnei 
small pebble in the mouth mij 
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stirred a faint echo which, with tantalizing fluc- 
tuations, evaded every effort to associate it with 
any person of her acquaintance. 

u What might be your business with her ?" she 
queried, scanning his pitiable figure from head to 
foot. 

He, leaning all his weight on the crutch, and 
steadying himself with the staff, raised his hand 
to shade his eyes, and thus still further veiled his 
countenance, while, from the position he had tak- 
en, what light there was fell on her face. 

" It's very particular," he replied, with a mys- 
terious nod; "at any rate, so I was told by the 
chield — I ought to say the gentleman, maybe, for 
he wasna a'thegither one of our folks, though he 
was not much better either, that I could see. 
Aweel, he said it was very particular that the 
lady should have the word he sent as quick as - 
might be." 

"A gentleman sent you with a message to 
me ?" (eagerly). " What was his name ?" 

"Dod, now, are you the lass hersel', and me 
miscalling you to your face ?" 

The old man chuckled as if he relished the joke 
too much to heed other matters — and yet there 
was something forced in his mirth, and a sensi- 
tive ear would have detected a tone of spiteful- 
ness in his laugh. 

" Yes, yes, I am Annie Blair — what was the 
man's name ?" she said, hurriedly. 

But the gaberlunzie was provokingly compla- 
cent, and in no haste to discharge his mission. 
At length — 

"His name? Dod, but that's more than I 
can tell you, for he wouldna let it be ken'd. He 
just bade me try and mind all that he said to me, 
and that you would understand brawly who and 
what he was. Poor lad, he was far gone when 
I came across him, and what made me take up 
with him was that he was a cripple Dick upon a 
stick, just like mysel', though, from what he told 
me, he had been a laird once with a fine rental. 
Ay, ay, it's wonderful the orra characters that 
you find with wallets on their backs. Most of 
them never had ony gear and couldna be fashed 
to seek it, and some of them have had more gear 
than they could guide— just like your friend, mis- 
tress." 

Annie believed that the message was from Bal- 
quherrie, and she was angry with the man for his 
garrulity about every thing save that which she 
was impatient to learn. 

" If it be the friend I suspect," she said, with 
a shade of her father's irritable humor, " I wish 
he had chosen a more sensible messenger." 

"Umph — I'm doubting he could not do that, 
not to mention that he had no choice in the mat- 
ter." 

"What was the message, then? — try to tell 
me without more delay, for you worry me bv 
keeping it back. I'll pay you for your trouble.' 1 

" That's just like your father — you think every- 
thing can be got by paying for't." 

"My father? I thought you were a stranger 
hereabout?" 

"Of course, of course, but I have heard of 

jng again) ; " but let me get a seat 

ind I'se tell you all about it. 

'imi8, though one of them is 

neafet lass, draw nearer — you 
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The latter words were pronounced with a sud- 
den change of tone — involuntary on his part — 
that startled her. She obeyed him, however, af- 
ter glancing towards the mill to see if any of the 
folks were about. Lights were beginning to ap- 
pear in several windows of the house and mill. 

The gaberlunzie had seated himself on the low 
wall by the road-side, and leaning across his 
crutch, he bent towards the girl, fixing his eyes 
intently on her face. 

14 You wouldna think now that I'm a senti- 
mental auld villain,*' he said, with a peculiar tone 
in which there were notes of sadness and cha- 
grin ; u but that's a fact, and that's why I under- 
took to do your friend's bidding — we'll call him 
the laird, just for distinction's sake. You must 
understand, too, that I have a capital memory, 
and that's how I mind every thing he said so 
clearly. He bade me seek Mill o' Comrie's 
daughter Annie, and repeat to her his last words. " 

" His last words ?" (shrinking under the shock 
of alarm and regret). 

" Ay ; but he said yon would not heed for his 
end, as he had caused you much sorrow, and 
some shame maybe; and he was content to pay 
with his best blood for the ill he had done. He 
would have liked to hear that you pitied him a 
wee thing — and it would have brightened his last 
moments if he could have been assured that you 
would look back on all he had done with a kind- 
ly e'e, minding that it was lore of you and not 
of your siller that gar'd him seek you and forsake 
you." 

There was a difference of dialect as well as of 
manner now ; but she was too deeply agitated to 
give it immediate attention. 

"Why did he not send for me sooner?" she 
: exclaimed. ' ' Oh, I would have gone to him any- 
where, and told him with my own lips how sin- 
cerely I forgave and respected him, let others 
think what they like of his conduct" . 

" Would you have done that ?" (witn a degree 
of earnestness for which there was no apparent 
motive on the part of a messenger). 

" Yes," she replied, with sudden reserve. 

* ' But would you have done it at the first, when 
he broke off the marriage — did you not blame 
him and scorn him at that time, although you 
may have sirfce come to be grateful for the release 
he gave you at a heavy cost to himself?'* 

" I was grateful to him at the first moment — 
more grateful, perhaps, than I am now, seeing the 
unhappiness he has caused by hiding himself from 
us all." 

The gaberlunzie's face was bowed on his hands 
for an instant, as if in reflection. 

" That was one of the things he wished me to 
explain most particularly. His life was attempt- 
ed by a man who had reason enough to hate him, 
but he was saved by a kindly loon who chanced 
to be near at the time. Now this was the laird's 
position : he had brought himself to the point of 
giving you up, and he had determined to quit the 
place for a while without letting any body know 
where to find him. He had a heap of debts on 
his shoulders, and there were a number of cred- 
itors with warrants ready to execute upon him, 
but who stayed their hand, in the expectation 
that all theif claims would be satisfied after he 
had married you. 
" They had been put off with erery excuse that 
a reckless ne'er-do-weel, such as the laird confess- 



ed himself to be, could invent ; but there were 
several who were resolved not to wait a day after 
the marriage. He knew that they would lay him 
by the heels as soon as they heard that the match 
was broken off, and he had a doubt that your fa- 
ther would not be sorry to see him pay that pen- 
alty for rueing the bargain he had made with 
him. For these reasons he desired to keep in 
hiding until he had managed to make some ar- 
rangement with his enemies, as he called the folk 
who had trusted him. 

" There was another reason why he wished to 
keep out of the way — to be forgotten, if that 
could have been. It was a silly reason, maybe, 
but it had the strongest influence on him of any. 
He felt unable to meet you, or to bear the com- 
plaints and taunts of his friends, to whom he could 
not explain the motives which had actuated him 
in renouncing a match that would have been so 
much to his advantage. They would have laugh- 
ed at him, and he could not stand that, for he 
felt — absurd as his conduct might seem in the 
eyes of others — outrageous and shameful to you, 
as many would think it — he felt that he was the 
greatest sufferer, and deserved pity rather than 
blame or contempt. Whether he was right or 
wrong, he could not overcome the desire to hide 
himself from every body — not to mention his 
creditors with their warrants ready for execution. 

" But 'when he found himself wounded and 
helpless, unable to move hand or foot without as- 
sistance, all he could do was to bribe and threat- 
en those who had discovered him, to hold their 
tongues. They were ready to do what he de- 
sired, partly for pity and partly in the prospect of 
remuneration, wnich he promised largely. One 
of them — Galbraith by name — held his tongue 
more for the sake of the man who had hurt, the 
laird than for any thing else ; for at firstthe laird 
was inclined to take vengeance on the scoundrel 
as soon he as was' able to get about. In 'the 
mean while, he thought it best to leave him to his 
own satisfaction in the thought that his rival had 
been quietly slipped out of the world. 

" The laird was most anxious that Angus — ay, 
that was the loon's name — should learn nothing 
of his plight ; because he had it in his power to 
send him across the seas, and the laird had no 
doubt- he would use the power if he heard of his 
escape from the death intended for him. The 
woman who nursed him — a rough jade but a kind- 
ly, in her way — was won to the side of her patient 
completely. He told her how Angus had sought 
his life, and how he would do any thing, as he 
had reason — that was aye admitted — to get him 
out of his way. The woman took a fancy to the 
poor maimed creature that she had to watch and 
nurse like a bairn ; and the laird was certain that) 
whoever betrayed him, she would not do it* 

" As for her brother, he dared not do any thing 
that she bid him not do ; and the doctor never 
knew who was his patient, but just thought him 
a poor wretch of a whisky CarUe who had got a 
bad handling among the gangers. In that state of 
matters, he felt that he was safe from any visitors 
he did not want to see, and he lay for days look- 
ing out for his last hour — and he almost wished 
for it when he thought about you. 

44 To his own surprise, however, he got over 

the worst He was kept fine and quiet and care- 

. fatty nuxBeA. Nobody ever entered his room but 

\ the woman. ^w\*& ta& uta& ttauqgfc *ft\&& wod the 
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doctor. He heard little of what was going on out- 
side, but he was assured that nobody had ever 
heard a hint as to what had become of him. As 
he got better, all his days and nights were spent 
in thoughts about you ; and bis nurse whiles got 
her brother to call at Comrie and bring home 
news as to how you were looking, and how you 
were doing. The tidings were always the same 
— yon were looking well and contented, and the 
poor creature that was dying for lore of you was 
comforted. 

" 'Any news about when she's to marry Angus 
Lamb ?' he asked, many times. 

" 'No, and never will be/ says the nurse, al- 
ways, and with a grin, as though she pitied your 
bad taste in not caring for the man who cared so 
much for you. 

"That comforted him, too; for, although he 
never denied to himself — judging by himself — 
that he had given Angus cause to hate him, and 
to pursue him with malice to the last extremity, 
as he would have done, most likely, if their places 
had been changed, it was a satisfaction to him to 
think that you were still free. 

"Through the 'dark night, when the moon 
shaped goblins in his chamber, or through the 
bright day, when he lay weary and aching on the 
bed, he was aye dreaming about you, and his pain 
grew less with the fancy that you might have pitied 
him if you had seen him lying there so weak and 
helpless, and all his heart and soul and thought cen- 
tred in you. But the more he thought on yon, the 
worse he thought of Angus — the more he hated 
him, and sometimes wished that he might have the 
power to do him harm. He speculated how he 
might work out a charge of attempted murder 
against him ; and then your face rose up between 
him and the evil thought, and syne, he grat and 
put the ill thing away from him. It was in his 
heart to slay the man ; but he knew that ill to 
him would be ill to you, and so he tried, though 
he did not manage it altogether, to keep down the 
fierce cry for vengeance that rose, more because 
you liked the lad than because of the hurts he 
i.ad given him. 

. " But, vow me, woman, I know what pain is ; 
and although it's a fine chastener when you look 
back on it, hale and cozy in body and circum- 
stances, it makes more deevils than angels when 
one's writhing under its pangs. So the laird 
loved you and hated Angus. 

"As he got better and better, with the knowl- 
edge that he was to be a cripple all his days, just 
like me, the venom of that knowledge was soft- 
ened by the hope of seeing you. The hope brought 
on a craving that nothing else could satisfy ; he 
wanted to see you and hear your voice again, and 
he would have sent for you there and then, but 
that he feared you would refuse to come, or that 
you would come with anger and upbraiding for 
the way he had treated you. He could not get 
the better of that fear, and yet the craving tor- 
tured him worse than any of the pains he had 
suffered from his wounds. 

"One day he heard your voice — in the house 
• — near him, and he almost leaped from the bed, 
weak and helpless as he was. Then he began to 
think he was getting crazy ; but he beard your 
voice again and he crawled on to the floor. He 
crawled to the door and listened, and he heard 
you going away. He wanted to cry out to you 
to come back, bat be fainted. When he wakened 



he was in his bed, and his nurse watching him. 
She would not let him rise, though he begged and 
prayed her to do it. But when she left him, he 
managed to put on some old clothes, and he wait- 
ed for you to come back. You did come and An- 
gus too — you were left alone in the house, and 
the laird cre^t out and saw you through the win- 
dow. You saw him, and he crawled away and 
hid himself m the byre, for he was confused, and 
feared to meet you as he might have feared to 
meet a mortal enemy that he loved, yet dared not 
face. 

" I think that's all I have to tell, and 111 not 
stay at Comrie to-night," he concluded abruptly, 
and rising from his seat. 

"You shall not stir!" cried Annie, gripping 
his arm. "I know you, Balquherrie, and you 
shall not stir!" 



CHAPTER LIH. 

UNMASKED. 

At first he had managed to play the part he 
had assumed with some success ; but as soon as 
his explanation commenced, his passion gained 
strength with the recollections he conjured up, 
and speedily caused him to forget the fictitious 
character of a messenger in the utterance of the 
bitter memories that were his own. Becoming 
suddenly aware of his blunder, he attempted to 
escape from her, as much for the purpose of test- 
ing how far her discernment had penetrated his 
disguise as with any strong desire to avoid her ; 
and she proved that, although deceived for a few 
minutes, she had at length detected him. He 
was also aware that by simply raising her voico 
she could summon assistance before he, in his 
maimed condition, could gain a start of a hun- 
dred yards. 

' 4 Hush ! Annie, hush !" he said, agitatedly, for 
he had not yet recovered from his recent emo- 
tions, and indeed those sentiments which had 
been to some extent held in restraint while he 
maintained the flimsy fiction of telling another's 
story, obtained an overwhelming influence now 
that he stood unmasked. 

"I do not want to be known yet — be quiet, 
and I will not move." 

"Why should you wish to move? What are 
you frightened for ?" 

He shrugged his shoulders, and essayed to 
speak with a degree of his old rollicking manner. 

" Dod, lass, I have a most particular objection 
to an acquaintance with the debtors' lodgings up 
by at Kingshaven ; and, if all be true that's said 
about Comrie, he would not be sorry to give me 
a pass to the same." 

" It's hot all true that's said about any body," 
she answered, somewhat proudly: "and, as for 
my father, he has never pressed any man whose 
back was already at the wall ; he is not likely to 
begin with you." 

" But he is only one of a score — " 

"What though he were only one of a thou- 
sand ? Are you such a coward as to hide your- 
self in a hole for that, and leave a man, who has 
already suffered far too much on your account, 
to endure whatever harm your silence may cause 
him." 
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" You mean Angus, of course," he said, hoarse- 
ly 

" Yes — you know how he is placed ?" 

There was a pause, he leaning heavily on his 
supports ; she gazing at him through the deepen- 
ing gloaming with indignant surprise. 

"Ay," he muttered, moodily, " I know where 
he is, and why he is there — hut I have only learn- 
ed it within the last day or two ; for Jean Bro- 
die is a canny carline, as I told you, and she 
would not allow me to he disturbed by disagree- 
able news." 

"You know — and yet you have done nothing 
to help him?" she exclaimed, stepping back a 
pace in dismay and anger. 

The movement appeared to cause him exqui- 
site pain, and he writhed on his crutch. He rest- 
ed against the wall, and feebly beckoned her to 
approach. 

"Don't shrink from me — come nearer .and 
listen " (gruffly, to cover his weakness) ; " I am 
' no saint, and when I get a smite on one cheek I 
can't turn the other quietly — I'm much more like- 
ly to hit back as hard as bone and muscle can do 
it. Come nearer." 

"Well?" (reluctantly obeying him, although 
not without some curiosity to hear what he might 
have to say, and not without pity for his condi- 
tion). 

"Look at me; you remember what I was — a 
stout fellow, or I would never have scrambled 
through the course I ran, and kept my feet. You 
see what I am — a helpless lump of deformity, 
doomed to crawl through the world with all the 
passion for its sports and pleasures burning in 
me, while I am barred from them forever by a 
crutch! — doomed to look on at the mirth and 
freedom of others, while I am prisoner for life, 
chained to this bit of wood that I might break 
across my knee, and that yet holds me in the 
cruellest bonds — my own necessity." 

" There is much useful work you may yet ac- 
complish, and maybe your misfortune was just 
sent that you might be fitted for it," she said, sym- 
pathetically, but unable to offer any thing save 
that commonplace condolence. 

"Tchoogh ! don't preach," he ejaculated, pet- 
ulantly, and giving his shoulders an impatient 
twist. " I only want you to think of the stangs 
that will prick me, and how I will hirple about 
and swear at my impotence whenever I hear 
the huntsman's horn, the dogs' bay, the horses' 
nicher, and the rumble of the earth when the 
halloo is raised and a fair start made, and am 
obliged to stand by, useless as an auld wife, 
watching the red jackets flashing over the hills 
and through bosky dells, feeling my blood loup- 
ing with every spang of the horses, and my heart 
beating with every shout that guides or stimu- 
lates the chase." 

The excitement which the mere fancy stirred 
within him made him forget the immediate cause 
of his complaint, and he rose from his resting po- 
sition, until a twinge of his disabled limb, which 
was not yet healed, reminded him of his helpless 
state, and he sank back with a bitter groan. 

"There are other pleasures open to you than 
that of pursuing a poor dumb animal to the 
death ; there are — " 

"Oh, ay," he interrupted in a tone of fierce 
chagrin ; "I know ail that. I may sit at home 
***/ hearken to every cariine's clavers, or to the 



endless complaints of tenants I can not help ; or I 
may take tea with the minister, and I may shuf- 
fle about the parish with my pouches full of baw- 
bee packets of snuff to comfort the noses of the 
sick and poor. I might even learn to whine out 
a verse or two 1 of Job, in the lugs of folk who are 
wishing me at the deevil, and call it consolation 
to the afflicted. Dod, ay, there are a heap of 
ways in which I may employ my time ; but do 
you think that will give me any ease when, at 
fair and market, at rout and wedding, I must 
take my place among the doitered, useless, and 
maimed bodies like myself? Think of that — 
think of what I was and what I am ; then look 
me in the face and tell me whose hand made me 
what I am." 

His vehemence made her shudder and look 
downward. 

" Why do you think so wretchedly of your fu- 
ture ? — why do you speak so harshly of your mis- 
fortune ?" she said, faltering. 

"Because I wish you to understand me — 
you're the only creature that I care to take the 
trouble to make myself understood by — and be- 
cause I am not a fool, although many people have 
taken me for one. I know something of my- 
self; and there is no philosophy that will ever 
enable me to look at this spoiled leg with a friend- 
ly eye. You won't say who has brought me to 
this pass, but I will tell you — it was Angus 
Lamb." 

There was a venomous rage in the tone with 
which he pronounced the name. 

"He did not mean it, Balquherrie," she cried 
eagerly ; "it was accident, and he would give 
his life to undo it." 

" Ot course he will say that now, when the 
harm is past mending ; but hearken to my side 
of it. I know your heart is with' him ; at least 
try to understand me — try to feel why I am si- 
lent and hide myself, leaving him to what chance 
may be in store for him. I confess it would be 
no grief to me to hear of any ill-luck that befell 
him — but let me tell you why." 

" I knew that you had been wild, Balquherrie; 
but I never thought that you could carry such 
malice in your breast." 

" I dare say it is malice, but I have had reason 
for it, as you shall judge. When the news first 
reached me that the Drumslieve folk were hard 
driven for the money I owed them, I was willing 
to do any thing that might save them. When 
the — what shall we call it? — the •arrangement, 
say, was proposed by which I was to marry you 
and relieve Angus at the same time, it seemed to 
me the best and simplest way in the world to 
dispose of the whole difficulty. I told him so, 
and instead of arguing the affair quietly with «me, 
he flew into a mighty fury and threatened. Now, 
I believe that a bairn might lead me, but twenty 
men will not drive me. He wanted to drive me, 
and I kicked the traces." 

" You should have pitied him — he was suffer- 
ing most." 

"You think only of him — not a thought for 
roe. Ah, well, you know him better, perhaps ; 
but looking back on my share in the misery that 
we are all smarting under, I can't see that more 
blame is due to me than to him. The first time 
he threatened me, I thought he was a fool to his 
own \x\teres\a, and'wxatad to save him in spite -of 
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time he threatened, my desire to win you had he- 
come an influence greater than my strength could 
control. The desire taught me to understand 
something of his feelings ; but it also wakened 
every selfish humor that was in me, and made me 
snatch at any excuse for disregarding his position 
and the gratitude I owed his father. 

" His conduct afforded me excuse enough, and 
we parted, sworn enemies. I expected him to 
execute his threat — I would have done it in his 
place, no doubt ; and I will not deny that I might 
have been tempted to adopt strong measures to 
frustrate his design. But he went off suddenly 
to Ireland, leaving me to doubt and wonder what 
course he was to follow. It seemed as if he were 
only holding his hand to strike the more forcibly 
when I least expected the blow. I did not fear 
him ; I hated him too much for that, and hated 
myself for the wretched weakness which had 
given him the power to interfere with me. But 
I was ready to meet the worst ; and you became 
more necessary to me by the very means he took 
$o keep you from me. 

" I soon discovered how entirely your life was 
bound in his ; I pitied you, Annie, because I loved 
— ay, that's the word, weak as it may sound — 
because I loved you, and I almost pitied him for 
your sake. You know that I struggled with my- 
self to obey you when you asked me to go away 
from the place ; but you can not know how hard 
the struggle was. After you had agreed to take 
me, I offered you freedom and you refused it — 
did yon not ?" 

"I did, I did" (trembling and covering* her 
face, for these memories wrung her heart). 

"Ay," he went on bitterly; "but even your 
refusal of freedom was for his sake— every thing 
was for his sake, nothing for mine. I did not 
fear him ; but I feared you, Annie ; I was haunt- 
ed day and night by the fancy that I was about 
to do you a wrong for which* there would be no 
remedy. Drunken, roystering brute as I was, I 
had learned from you — something that was a 
mystery to myself. You made me think often 
of my mother, you made me feel as if her nature 
stirred within me, and I looked at things not 
with the resolute common sense of a man but 
with the tenderness of a woman— toots, this is 
infernal nonsense 1" 

His hand was passed nervously over his eyes, 
and Annie regarded him with a species of won- 
dering respect. She could have clasped his hand 
at that moment with more affectionate warmth 
than she had yet experienced for him. 

" However," he proceeded hastily, "Pitnafour 
told me how Hugh Out ram had been tried as I 
was being tried at that minute, and it helped me. 
I conquered myself. I had just intrusted my let- 
ter for you to Benjie, when I met Angus. He 
had come to tell me that his threat would be ex- 
ecuted in the morning when all the folk were 
gathered at the wedding, and I wanted to tell him 
how I had foiled him, when he struck me down. 
My first thought on coming to my senses was to 
keep out of his way at any cost until I was able 
to meet him on something like equal terms ; for 
I had no doubt that he would save himself from 
any charge I might make against him by using 
the power ho had to cast me into jail — the shame 
of the thing had more effect upon me now that 
von were not in the balance than it had before — " 

" He would never have done it,*' cried Amne; 



" he has been too much tortured and horrified 
by the idea that, in his blind rage, he bad done 
you a mortal injury, ever to have had such an in- 
tention as vou attribute to him." 

"That may be, but I did not know it, and I ' 
can not believe it without stronger proof than 
your faith in his good intentions. I was satisfied 
that my letter to you would explain my absence 
to the few friends who were interested in me. 
For the rest, the more carefully my whereabouts 
was concealed the more ease I was likely to ob- 
tain, and consequently I had the better chance 
of getting on my feet again. Of what was going 
on outside I heard nothing, and did not care to 
hear any thing except what concerned you. Now 
you have heard all, as well as I can tell you, are 
you still indignant with me ? Do you still won- 
der if I am not sorry to see him in hot water? 
Can you still blame me if I hesitate to give him 
freedom and you ?'' 

She could not reply immediately ; it was not 
easy to give him a direct answer, for while she 
wished to view the circumstances in the most fa- 
vorable light for Angus, she could not help feel- 
ing that the laird, if he had not actually the best 
side of the case, was at any rate entitled to equal 
sympathy, considering the sacrifices he had made, 
although too late to prevent the catastrophe which 
had involved them all, and considering the mo- 
tives which had directed his conduct. 

" I can not blame you," she said at length with 
a frank impulse* extending her hand. 

He seized the hand with eager gratitude. 

" Thank you, Annie ; it does me more good to 
hear you say that than all the doctor's physics 
and salves have done. I meant him no harm ; 
and when I was lying up yonder, not able to lift 
a hand in my own defense, I dreaded the shame 
that he was able to cast upon me — not for my 
own but for my mother's sake, and maybe for the 
sake of others whose name I bear. You see, the 
thing worried me in my sick state, and I dreaded 
most of all to see you when my disgrace had been 
spoken. But you'll not think so ill of me now ? : ' 
(peering into her eyes earnestly). 

"You may be sure of that— but mind, I can 
not blame Angus either. I just think you have 
misjudged each other, and now I want to set you 
right — so tell me, what was the shame he threat- 
ened you with ?" 

" Has he not told you ?" 

"No — he never even hinted at it." 

"Did he not mention certain bills — forgeries, 
in fact?" (dubiously). 

"No!" 

"That's queer," muttered the laird, thought- 
fully, "and it puzzled me a good deal that in all 
the havers I have listened to about our affairs I 
have never heard this matter referred to. He 
can't have held his tongue about it — he's not the 
man to throw away such a weapon as he had in 
his hand." 

" He is not the man to take an unfair advan- 
tage of you or any body," she said with glowing 
confidence. 

" I'm not so sure of that ; bnt it is queer there 
is no talk about it. I have heard nothing, al- 
though I have been about for two days — I should 
tell you that since the night I saw you atBrodie's 
I have been in fidgets to get out of the house. 
Jean was disposed to \toa?j \fofc fpstastOvob. 7&/W*. 
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duds, so that I might not be easily recognized. 
My first surprise was at hearing that the folk were 
exploring the Darroch in search of my body, and 
that Angus, on his own confession, was likely to 
be tried for making away with me." 

44 Did not that cause you to suspect how he 
has suffered by your silence ?" 

"I thought too much of my own suffering to 
give any heed to his," he said, somewhat irrita- 
bly — for the dogged way in which she took the 
prisoner's side of the argument struck a spark 
from his spleen again. It was only a spark, how- 
ever, and he proceeded quietly, "It only made 
me think of speaking to you without discovering 
myself, if possible. I watched you going up to 
Benjie's to-day, and bided my time to mid you 
alone." 

" It was a kindly thought that brought you to 
me — complete the good work and set Angus free." 

* ' Do you ask me," he said, with clenched teeth, 
" after what I have told you?" 

"Ay, I ask you, for my sake — I ask you to do 
it to save his mother's peace of mind and mine. 
You have been kind and generous to me before — 
be so again." 

She held his hand, she pleaded with him, and 
the tenderness with which love inspired her voice 
thrilled him, pained him, and subdued him. He 
bowed his head submissively. 

" 111 do what you want, Annie, even if it be to 
open the prison door for myself." 

"That can not be — it shall not be — for I will 
place these papers you are afraid of in your own 
hands before you say a word on his behalf. Come, 
I will go back with you to his mother ; she will 
be able to tell us about them." 

They walked back to the cottage slowly, owing 
to the laird's disability ; but Annie was a stout 
lass, and she fearlessly placed her arm under his 
and helped him along. That one kindly act re- 
paid him for much of his pain. % 

They entered the kitchen, where Benjie was 
seated disconsolately on his cobbler's stool, for- 
bidden to hammer or make any noise, and re- 
stricted to simple stitching, which was hard work 
for him without the ventilating grunt he usually 
indulged in at the tightening of every loop. 

Tibbie brought Mrs. Lamb from the invalid's 
chamber. She looked at Balquherrie long and 
silently, observing every item of his singular ap- 
pearance. 

* * You are changed, sir, " she said sadly ; ' ' you 
are waefully changed, but I never was happier to 
see mortal man than I am to see you this night." 

He put the inquiry he was anxious to make 
relative to the forged bills as briefly as he could. 

4 'Angus was sore tempted to use them against 
you, sir, when he thought yon were to marry An- 
nie ; but syne, a better spirit came ower him ; he 
said that her guidman should never stand in dread 
of a jail for him, and he burnt the papers." 

"Burnt them ?" cried Annie, joyfully, and the 
laird astounded. 

"When?" added the latter. 

"On the night he came back from Ireland — 
the night before the day fixed for the wedding." 

The laird was dumbfounded. Annie regard- 
ed him triumphantly. Here was the proof of 
v her confidence, and here was the revelation of 
a generosity that was at any rate equal to Bal- 
gnhenie's, under much more trying circum- 
«tances. 
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111 help him," said the laird decisively, and 
with that assurance he bade his friends good- 
night. He made his way to Balquherrie House, 
where he almost frightened the douce couple who 
had been left in charge out of their wits, and ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in obtaining ad- 
mission to his own home. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

QUITS. 

Balquherrie was now in as great haste to 
insure the release of Angus as he had been for- 
merly slow to move in the matter. He summon- 
ed Sir Andrew Grant to his assistance, and ex- 
plained every thing to him. 

Pitnafour had been, greatly drawn towards the 
scape-grace of Balquherrie by recent events, as 
lias been already shown. He was still more in- 
clined to befriend him, now that he had in a man- 
ner arisen from the dead. 

There was much amazement and great rejoic- 
ing among those who had given their time and 
labor to the. futile search of the Darroch, when it 
was announced that the laird had suddenly re- 
appeared at Balquherrie. A crowd gathered in 
front of the house, and although not in a mood to 
submit to any testimonies of popularity, the laird 
was obliged to show himself and briefly explain 
the cause of his absence and of the plight in which 
he returned. 

* f It was purely an accident," he said; "and 
for various reasons he had restrained the friends 
who had care of him from saying any thing about 
it until he should be able to show himself. An- 
gus Lamb was in no way to blame for what had 
befallen him." 

The crowd cheered him, and showed as much 
enthusiasm as if he had been a public benefactor, 
instead of a cripple and almost bankrupt, laird. 

" They never knew what a fine fellow I was 
until the crutch helped them to see it, "he said, 
with a half-savage grin to Sir Andrew. 

" That's true enough," was the grave answer. 
" Your misfortune has obtained for you a higher 
place in their estimation than you ever held be- 
fore. Their pity makes them forget your faults ; 
it depends on yourself whether or not the pity 
ripens into respect." 

Balquherrie shrugged his shoulders and abrupt- 
ly turned to the business under discussion. 
The first object to be gained was to release 
Angus from the hands of the Fiscal ; but in 
order to do that, it was necessary to secure 
the laird against any sudden arrest on the part 
of his impatient creditors. The arrangement 
was not one to be easily effected, for the liabilities 
were heavy, and the reckless character which the 
debtor had won for himself rendered his promises 
and bonds valueless. His estate properly nursed 
for a few years would more than redeem all his 
obligations ; but the difficulty was to prevent him 
contracting new obligations as fast as the old 
ones were paid off. This had been so long his 
practice that the few who were disposed to help 
him drew back, feeling that they would only in- 
volve themselves without conferring permanent 
benefit on him. 

Sir Andrew carefully examined the documents, . 
\ which were ex^ *^. to V\m. TOftfaout reserve. 
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When he had refolded the last and laid it on the 
table, he regarded his friend questioning^, and 
after a brief pause, 

" Now, Balquherrie, do yon think I can trust 
you r 

44 In what way?" 

44 To live quietly and give every man his due ?" 

"I don't know whether you may trust me or 
no," he answered with a grim smile, and holding 
up his crutch, " but you can trust thai." 

44 Give me your hand — you shall have anoth- 
er chance ; it's the last I am ever likely to give 
you." 

Balquherrie's face darkened, then brightened : 

44 1 was going to say no, Pitnafour ; but I take 
your offer, and I hope yon won't be disappointed 
—that's all." 

Accordingly, Pitnafour, with tho aid of Mr. 
Forsyth, effected an arrangement with the more 
clamorous of the creditors, and in the course 
of another day Balquherrie was able to walk 
abroad without fear of sheriff's officers and dili- 
gences. 

The first employment of his liberty was to pro- 
ceed to the office of Mr. Glegg the Fiscal, at 
Kingshaven ; and there he made a statement of 
the incidents relating to his encounter with An- 
gus Lamb on Dundarroch Brig, completely exon- 
erating the prisoner from any intention to do him 
bodily harm. The statement corroborated in al- 
most every detail the declaration emitted by the 
prisoner. 

The result was, that, after consulting with the 
sheriff and reviewing all the evidence collected, 
the aspect of which had been entirely changed 
by the laird's interference,, the Fiscal declined to 
prosecute, and Angus was informed that, so far 
as the attack on Balquherrie was concerned, he 
was free. He was, however, delivered over to 
the military authorities to answer the charge of 
desertion. 

In this crisis the influence of Sir Andrew Grant 
and Lord Kingower was exerted on his behalf, 
and to such good purpose that his offense was 
pardoned, and he was released from his engage- 
ment to serve in the ranks of his Majesty's reg- 
iment of 42d Highlanders, on payment of the 
usual redemption- money. 

Abbotskirk and the Glen were ringing with the 
various rumors and reports which were flying 
from lip to lip ; the subject of them all being the 
curious transactions in which Mill o' Comrie's 
daughter was the central figure. 

TheDeil's share in these events endued him with 
an unusual degree of importance, and brought to 
his bedside more visitors than he cared to see. 
Even the stem presence of Mrs. Lamb did not 
suffice to exclude the inquisitive. Among those 
who found their way into the invalid's room was 
a cheery maiden lady of mature years, who com- 
bined gossip and theological fragments in a won- 
derful way. After half an hour of talk, main- 
tained entirely by herself— for it was not easy 
to make Jock speak when he wished to hold his 
tongue — she made a sign of going. 

44 There's a heap more I wanted to say to you, 
Jock, but you see I canna speak muckle the-day, 
as I came out without my twa front teeth," she 
said, smiling at her own frankness. 

4 4 Could you speak more if you had your teeth?" 

" Of course— do you no ken that ? 



The Deil looked at her in helpless amazement; 
and then, drawing a breath of intense relief, 

44 Od, woman, what a faculty you maun hae!" 
he exclaimed, with an exhausted gasp. 

Quite pleased with the compliment, the cheery 
ladv departed, not much wiser as to the subject 
of her curiosity, but satisfied that she had risen 
above the common prejudice which regarded the V 
Deil as irreclaimably lost, and had made some ▼ 
effort to improve him by grave discourse. 

The Deil turned uneasily on his bed, muttering, 

4 * Is he no come yet ?" 

44 Do you mean tie laird ?" queried Mrs. Lamb 
softly. 

Balquherrie had been eager to serve the man 
who had lifted him out of the Cadger's Hole. 
He called daily to see how he progressed, and 
instructed Mrs. Lamb to procure any thing that 
might be needful for his comfort. 

44 No, I mean Angus — that's his foot — Forsyth 
said he would be here the-day." 

As ho spoke a man entered, pale, haggard, and 
weary, stooping as if with the weight of years, 
and moving with slow, hesitating steps, as if 
doubtful of his reception. 

44 Mother," he said, in a feeble voice; and the 
woman, dumb with joy and gratitude, clasped 
him in her arms. Humbled herself by all that 
she had suffered, she was conscious that he was 
drawn nearer to her by his sorrow than he had 
been for many years. 

44 Tibbie, ye bizznm, come here!" cried the 
Deil, seeing the girl standing in the door-way. 

She approached, he whispered in her ear, and 
she slipped out of the house. The next moment 
she was scampering down the road towards Com- 
rie. 

The Deil's excitement imparted sudden vigor 
to his enfeebled frame, and as soon as Angus 
turned to him, he exclaimed, 

44 Od, man, I'm glad to see yon, though you're 
looking little better nor mysel'. You should have 
taken my counsel at the first If you had just 
had him out on the green, had a friendly round 
or twa, and syne shaken hands like honest lads, 
and him that was licked owning till't, you would 
have spared yourselves and me and other folk a 
heap of fash. Hows'ever, we needna greet ower 
spilt milk — you'll ken better next time." 

44 1 am your debtor, Jock," said Angus; <4 I 
hope you will give me a chance of paying it." 

44 That will I, haith, and wi' interest forbye — 
no to mention that I wouldna have given you the 
chance if it hadna been for the guidwife there. 
Ay, man, she ken'd me for a worthless creature, 
but she warstled wi' Clootie for me when I was 
at the sairest pinch I ever had yet, and she's 
brought me through, tae — But wha's yon ?" 

Angus turned and saw Balquherrie standing 
on the threshold. He trembled at the sight, and 
turned his eyes away. 

The laird frowned, and made a hasty move- 
ment as if to retire. 

44 Come back, Balquherrie, come back," shout- 
ed Jock, excitedly ; 44 hoots, man, never sulk like 
a bairn at a sour apple. Chow it up and hae 
done wi't, since ye maun swallow't. Syne, grip 
hands and be friends." 

44 No, d — it," muttered Balquherrie, moving 
away, 44 I can't do that." 

Angus &trod« aft&nc Vvrc^ ws&. ^gna^R&Vsfe ^"^ 
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Balquherrie," he said, "and you have perhaps 
the most Bat I meant to deal fairly with you. 
We were both blind — I blindest; but Heaven 
knows how bitterly I have paid for the mischief 
which has befallen you. I would be glad to 
change places with you even now." 

" You would be sorry for it after," said Balqu- 
herrie, moodily. " I know you meant fair play 
— in your way ; so did I, in mine. That's the 
length and breadth of it ; and now the less we 
see of each other the better it will be for our com- 
fort." 

u Will you not shake hands ?" 

"There's no use giving you my hand, when I 
can give neither friendship nor good-will with it." 

44 Then why have you exerted yourself to se- 
cure my release, since you have neither good-will 
nor friendship for me ?" asked Angus, puzzled 
by his stubborn conduct. 

44 That's why," rejoined the laird, crabbedly, 
lifting his staff and pointing to Annie, who, ac- 
companied by Tibbie, was hurrying up the road ; 
44 she wished me to do it, and I have done it. 
You destroyed the bills, and this is my acknowl- 
edgment. We are quits — but I can't wish you 
joy. 

With that he hurried down the road to meet 
Annie. 

44 He is there — waiting for you," he said to her, 
agitatedly. " Don't ask me to be friends with 
him — don't ask me to do any thing for him 
again." 

He passed on. There was too much pain in 
his voice and words for her to think of staying 
him. 

She proceeded to the cottage, but at a slower 
pace than before. In the midst of her joy at the 
safety of Angus there was a sharp sting of regret. 
The poor cripple who was hurrying away, unable 
to bear the sight of happiness in which he could 
not share, had more of her sympathy at that mo- 
ment than he imagined. 

The meeting was very quiet ; there was no em- 
brace, only a warm clasp of hands and an earnest 
gaze into each other's eyes. It was a glad meet- 
ing, and yet a sad one; for the shadow of the 
miserable events which had preceded it hung over 
them. The Deil was the only one who was thor- 
oughly content with the position of affairs. 

44 Od, I'm ready for the lang route now, as 
soon's the order comes," he cried; 44 gie her a 
smack, man, and no stand glowering at her like 
a sumph. Daylight keeks through a wee hole, 
you ken, and I see it. You'll be married soon 
and hae a lot o' bairns." 

But Annie and Angus knew that they were not 
much nearer to each other than they had been on 
the night of the roup at Drumslieve ; so she told 
him that this was to be their last meeting until he 
had seen her father, and learned his will on the 
matter. Then she asked what he proposed to do. 

The man- was too sick yet to be able to think 
hopefully of the future ; nerve and muscle were 
worn threadbare by the agonies he had under- 
gone, and when he had been delivered from his 
double peril he had accepted the unexpected mer- 
cy with a species of dull acquiescence. He had 
no strength to thank those who had done him 
such good service, his senses were so benumbed. 
But it was not indifference or ingratitude which 
made him so silent; it was utter exhaustion. 
He had been roused a little by the meeting 



with his mother, the sudden appearance of Bal- 
quherrie, and still more by Annies presence. 
Now, when she looked up to him with the tender 
anxiety of her heart glistening in her eyes, his 
pulse began to throb again, and he, too, saw the 
thin ray of daylight which Jock proclaimed. 

He took her hand, and moved with her to the 
door that he might have a better view of her face. 

44 Foray th has told me that Balnamains is still 
open for me. His kindness gave him a right to 
control me, even if it had not been my interests 
that he was studying. My own desire would be 
to escape from this place, where the memory of 
the past must haunt me, where I must always 
stoop with shame before the gaze of neighbors 
who know how weak I have been. But for my 
mother's sake, and in gratitude to him, I have 
submitted to his wish, and am to enter on the 
lease of the farm immediately." 

44 1 am glad of that," she said, very softly, and 
with a smile that was radiant with happy tears. 

44 It is the shortest and clearest way to repay 
him something of the debt I owe him, and to sup- 
port my mother " (his voice low and husky) ; 4 4 but 
it does not give me hope or courage — the courage 
will come, perhaps, when hard work has braced 
mv sinews again. The hope never can come un- 
less—" 

44 Unless what ?" she queried, as he paused. 

44 Unless you can tell me that, in spite of what 
has happened, the time may come when you will 
be ready to keep the promise you gave me on the 
night of the roup." 

44 The time will come if we live long enough," 
she answered, laughing and crying at the same 
time. 

44 1 will work for that," he said, and the sun 
burst through the clouds which hung so heavy on 
the man's soul. 

The Deil could see them through the open 
door, and to every body's surprise he began to 
whistle softly the blithe air, " Fie, let us a' to the 
Bridal." 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE LOVE-DARG. 

He had every thing to gain no\^ ; he had to 
redeem the good name which had been blackened 
by a combination of dire events, and he had to 
prove himself worthy of Annie in the prejudiced 
eyes of her father — for, so far as he was aware, 
Comrie had not altered his views regarding him. 
He set about the task with a dogged energy which 
nothing but death could balk. 

In the course of a fortnight from the date of 
his return to Abbotskirk he took possession of the 
upland farm of Balnamains. During the interval 
the statement of the laird to the fiscal obtained 
currency, chiefly by the medium of Forsyth, whose 
word was in itself a guaranty for Angus's inno- 
cence of any evil intention in the unlucky meet- 
ing on the brig. Then the folk remembered that 
Balquherrie's failure to pay the debt due to Drum- 
slieve had been the immediate cause and beginning 
of Angus's misfortunes. Many of them changed 
at once from reprobation of his conduct to com- 
miseration for the trials through which he had 
passed. 

In proof of t\i\& «\\.et%d. wutiment, on the morn- 
ing after \is YrcA fcutex^V^&faCTa^ftvB»^«»$ft^ 
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ploughs on the ground, fifty pair of horses, and 
as many willing ploughmen to give a day's free 
service to the new tenant. The tails, manes, and 
forelocks of the horses were gay with knots and 
streamers of the brightest-hued ribbons. The 
farmers, who had sent their men, ploughs, and 
horses to give this practical proof of welcome 
and congratulation, gathered at the house with 
their followers, and the scene was more like a fair 
than the simple beginning of a new "tack 7 at 
Balnamains. 

This friendly help is called the Love-darg — a 
generous custom still observed in various districts. 

The good-natured Forsyth had anticipated this 
display — although he had not mentioned it to An- 
gus — and had made arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the useful visitors. But the gather- 
ing was even larger than his most sanguine ex- 
pectations had calculated, and he was in high 
glee. He was the first to arrive, and, as he stood 
with the new tenant on the door-step, observing 
the neighbors advance in all directions, he gave 
his companion a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

' ' You have not settled among foes, at any rate, 
my man," he cried cheerily. 

"It's your doing," said Angus, gratified and 
bewildered so much by this demonstration in his 
favor that he scarcely knew what to say or do. 
" I'll try to make you proud of this day's work." 

And that was all he could utter. 

He was saluted on every side by kindly greet- 
ings and good wishes for his long life and pros- 
perity. As if to add to the beneficence of the 
day, the sun broke early through the morning 
mistsi The work to be" done was speedily al- 
lotted to the band, and at it they went, whistling 
and singing merrily, as if to prove that they real- 
ly felt this to be a labor of love. There were no 
lagging spirits, no grudging exertion ; there was 
only a generous emulation as to who should ac- 
complish most of the work before them, and who 
should make the straightest furrows. They toil- 
ed with the vigor of kindness as long as they 
could see, and when the fading light brought the 
darg to a close, Angus found half of his prelim- 
inary labor done. 

There was a substantial supper spread in the 
bam, and the friendly workers feasted after their 
task, and drank many drams to the success of 
Balnamains — as Angus was now to be called — 
whom they had thus heartily started on the road 
to fortune. 

The first harvest of the new tenant of Balna- 
mains had been gathered. It had been an un- 
usually good one. 

Angus had worked hard, guided by his moth- 
er's experience and aided by her thrift. He had 
become known as a steady) careful man, yet en- 
terprising in the adoption of the latest improve- 
ments in agriculture. No one doubted that he 
would succeed ; he was a u long-headed fellow," 
folk said, and industrious — two qualities which 
make the sum total, Success. 

Without a word of warning he appeared one 
afternoon at Mill o' Comrie. 

Saunders, going out of the house at the mo- 
ment, opened the door, and saw him waiting for 
admission. The men looked at each other stead- 
ily, and at last Comrie, plucking a hair from his 
gray whiskers, and chewing the end of it, spoke, 

"I'm glad to see you, Angus. Come in." 



And he entered under the condition he had 
himself made on that night, which now seemed 
so far behind him that the remembrance of it 
made him feel old. He crossed the threshold 
and halted. 

"You know what I have come here for?" he 
said ; "you told me to come to you when I could 
satisfy you that I was in a fair way of doing, and 
you would speak to me. I can satisfy you now." 

"Glad to hear it — glad to hear it ; you ken I 
was aye anxious for you to get on, and — and I 
didna think there was sae muckle in you as there 
is, and — and the fact of the matter is, that I 
wanted to see my daughter in safe hands. You 
can not blame me for that ?" 

u No ; but are you satisfied that she will be 
safe with me yet ?" 

"Aweel, I couldna just say, but you have im- 
proved wonderfu' — you were a thrawn beggar at 
ae time, you ken. I dare say ye're a' right now ; 
and seeing that Annie has made up her mind to 
have you or nobody, I'm sure it's no wish of mine 
to cross her. But let there be no mistake be- 
tween us : if you were in the same plight to-day 
that you were in twelve months ago, I would still 
feel it my duty to say no, whatever might be her 
wish." 

. "I believe you acted as you thought wisest and 
best for her sake." 

"You may be sure of it ; and when you come 
to have grown-up bairns yoursel' you'll ken that I 
was doing right when I seemed hardest upon you. 
But there's another matter it is necessary you 
should understand : I have had sair losses (with 
a lugubrious expression) " this last year, and a' 
body '8 liable to losses, and she'll have nae tocher 
that you can count on." 

"I want none — I never counted on any." 

"Then you can settle the rest among your- 
selves — I'm agreeable." 

To the last Comrie remained insensible to his 
share in the calamitous circumstances which had 
so nearly proved fatal to Angus and Balquherrie. 

The date of the marriage was arranged before 
Angus quitted the house. 

The day came, and the sun shone ; the shad- 
ows were all behind them ; the course before them 
was unclouded. There was a grand procession 
to escort the bride and bridegroom from the home 
of the former to Balnamains. Guns and pistols 
were fired off at every stage along the route in 
honor of the event, as was customary in the dis- 
trict Many throats were made hoarse by shout- 
ing, and the urchins of the village ran before, 
screaming for "ba' siller, ba' siller, "and coppers 
were showered among them — having been pro- 
vided for the occasion by Susan. 

The bridal was a happy one ; every body agreed 
that the couple were excellently matched ; and by 
all, save those immediately concerned, the dis- 
mal gathering on the day fixed for Annie's mar- 
riage with Balquherrie was forgotten. 

Balquherrie had remained quietly at home, 
looking after his affairs with a precision and 
shrewdness which astounded those who had dealt 
with him in business formerly. But when it be- 
came known that the day for Annie's union with 
Angus was fixed, he grew restless. He glanced 
often at the last piece of his grandfather's errs- 
tal; it was a ^^.km^X^ ^koS«^^ck^^ic^<6s>- 
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ing of the other pieces made him almost afraid 
of this one. He locked it up with Iris own hands, 
resolved to keep it safe under lock and key thence- 
forth, so that the last brittle link of fortune to his 
house might be preserved from accident. 

Then he announced his intention of leaving 
home for a few months. Fitnafour was rendered 
uncomfortable by this resolution, but he said 
nothing, and Balquherrie departed two days pre- 
vious to the marriage ; but he left in Mr. For- 
syth's hands the sum total and interest of his 
debt to Angus Lamb. He sent no kindly wish to 
bride or bridegroom. 

He was absent eighteen months, but through- 
out that period he corresponded regularly with 
Sir Andrew Grant and his factor, satisfying both 
that he was living within the moderate allowance 
which had been fixed for his maintenance until his 
debts were cleared off. On his return he dis- 
played symptoms of a character which astounded 
every one who knew any thing of his early career 
— namely, symptoms of parsimony. He had been 
the most reckless of spendthrifts ; the terrible check 
which his wild course had received, his physical 
disablement, and his anxiety to secure Pitnafour 
against loss, transformed him into a miser. There 
was nothing crabbed in his manner, once he en- 
tered into conversation ; frequently there was a 
flash of his old rollicking humor ; but, as a rule, 
he shrunk from society, and he never seemed to 
lose consciousness of his deformity. 

It was a long time before he would hold any 
direct communication with the family of Balna- 
mains. He bowed when he crossed their path ; 
when brought close to them at any gathering he 
hoped they were well and passed on. He showed 
no spite towards them, but he avoided them. 
There came a day when this mood changed. 

He was riding towards the village on his shel- 
tie — he always rode when he had occasion to 
leave the house, and seldom quitted the saddle 
until he returned. At a narrow part of the road 
—defended by a thick hedge on the one side and 
a ditch on the other — he met Angus and Annie 
driving home from the market. The laird hesi- 
tated, then reined up, and Angus, seeing that he 
purposed speaking to them, and willing to give 
him every opportunity for a reconciliation, reined 
up also. 

" I did not think that any of us would live to 
see this hour," said the laird ; " but yesterday the 
last burden on Balquherrie was paid off. It's a 
free estate and I'm a free man, thanks to you 
and — my-crutch. " 

He held out his hand, which Angus grasped 
warmly, and Annie, reaching across her hus- 
band's knee, touched the laird's wrist. 

"I would have been content to have had a 
smaller share in that result," Said the farmer of 
Balnamains. 

"Not yesterday, sir, but to-day, you have paid 
off the last burden," added the guidwife. 

The reconciliation was completed in this way, 
and as they parted Balquherrie said, with more 
geniality than he had displayed for years — 

" I'll come up and see the bairns sometime," — 
and he kept his word. 

Comrie never recovered from the effect of his 

losses in the year of panic — at least so he affirmed ; 

and the subject afforded him an endless theme of 

discourse and lamentation, all calculated to win 

fwm the listener expressions of sympathy and 



admiration. When he liad attained that object, 
he hedged with the humble air of one grateful 
for small mercies, observing that he was not so 
far behind, either, every thing considered, and he 
dared say there might be a pound or two for the 
young folk when his time came. 

Susan continued a maid to the end, chiefly for 
the reason that the proper person did not ask her 
to be a wife, The perpetual sniff which char- 
acterized her features became more prominent as 
years advanced, and her voice became shriller. 
The real goodness of the woman was hidden by 
these outward marks, and it was appreciated by 
very few. Mrs. Forbes married a widower with 
a grown-up family, but he was a man well-to-do 
in the world, and she was satisfied. Matthew 
continued to work, shoot, and fish ; but as his fa- 
ther gradually declined and the responsibility of 
the mill and the farm devolved on him, he with- 
drew from the sport and gave himself up to the 
serious business of increasing the store that was 
placed in his hands. 

Balquherrie supplied Jean Brodie with good 
reasons for rejoicing that she had taken so much 
care of him, and that she bad observed his wish 
for secrecy with fidelity to the last. Her duller- 
witted but more likable brother was often com- 
pelled to own that she had been right, and he had 
been wrong, whenever he had thought of betray- 
ing his trust. He increased his cattle-dealing 
transactions, and gradually managed to rise be- 
yond the necessity of hazarding his life and sub- 
stance in the illicit traffic of the whisky Carlies. 

It is not easy to express the fervid religions 
passion which regulated the life of Mrs. Lamb 
and influenced all around her. Always ac- 
knowledged as one ready to assist the unfortu- 
nate whenever practical help was needed, there 
had been still a certain hardness in her humor, 
an inflexible reprobation of the sinner even while 
rendering him the kindliest service, and a degree 
of self-exaltation that rendered her incapable of 
pitying the minor weaknesses of humanity. 

Her whole nature had been changed by the 
calamities in which Angus had been involved. 
She was still reticent about her own griefs ; but 
there was, a mildness in her silence as in her 
speech' now; her own suffering on Angus's ac- 
count had taught her to pity always, and not to 
judge at all. A proof of her appreciation of the 
lesson was given by her attendance on the Deil 
in his illness, but still more in her friendliness 
with him after his recovery. Formerly he had 
been the representative of incarnate evil ; now he 
was a man still capable of displaying noble qual- 
ities. She pitied, and she would not judge him. 

As for the Deil, he was devoted to her, and 
often went to Balnamains just to see her; he 
even went to the kirk once because she asked 
tiiW>, but he would not go again. 

*** The folk glowered at my claes," he muttered 
half angrily, " as though there had been a plague 
in my patches and a fever in every tatter — na, 
thank ye, I'se no gang yonder again to fash the 
decent folk and disturb their devotion." 

He resumed his old life, but he was a good 
deal at Balnamains undertaking occasional jobs 
for Annie or her guidman. He was more fre- 
quently there when the children attained the age 
at which they were able to listen to wonderful 
, stories of Wtt\e&, stegps, and adventures. 
\ One day Y& tooY. Ango& ydl\&\o& ^w^vA&wcq. 
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" Folk hae often wondered what I do wi' my 
pension," he said. " I'm going to tell you." 

41 You haven't saved it, Jock,-I would swear " 
(laughing at the Deil's earnestness). 

" Then you'd swear false, for that's just what 
I have done; every penny of it has been put 
away snug and safe in an old pig (crock) buried 
aneath the ground at my Digging in the wood." 

4 'You miser! what have you been hoarding 
your money for?" (amused and puzzled). * 

"For my — my daughter. You may open 
your een, but it's true — Tibbie Mitchell js my 
bairn." 

"How have you managed to keep that quiet 
so long ?" 

" Od, there wasna muckle quietness about it 
at the time, but you were ower young to mind it. 
I started awa' to the sodgering trade, and Tib's 
mother wedded a loon called Mitchell — that was 
how the quean got the name she's kenn'd by, and 
I didna think it was worth while raking up auld 
scarts to change it. Her mother and Mitchell 
gaed awa' to America wi' their ain bairns, but 
they left Tibbie to look after Benjie. When I 
came hame and had a Bit fling, just to shake me 
down into the ordinary ways of the world — no 
an easy thing after the wandering, fechting life I 
had led — it came into my head that there ought 
to be something done for the lass. There wasna 
muckle I could do, but better a broken stool than 
nae seat ; and from that day I have never spent 
a bawbee of the pension. It'll be a fine nest-egg 
for her, little as it is. Now, Benjie's nearly done, 
poor auld sowl, and I may drop out of the ranks 



any day. So I want you to take charge of the 
siller and guide it for her." 

The trust was accepted, and Jock, sitting on a 
big stone by the door, smoked and was happy. 

Angus looked at him and read a problem that 
he found difficult to solve. On the one side, a 
rough uncultured man finding his way through 
the wildest experiences of life to content in pov- 
erty; on the other, a man of some education, 
with a nervous sense of responsibility, hurried to 
the brink of perdition, to hatred of the world, and 
doubt of the merciful rule under which he exist- 
ed, by the loss of possessions, without which the 
first could be happy — what quality was it that 
rendered the one so much stronger than the other ? 

" How do I take things so easy?" said the Deil 
in answer to a question. "Just because I ken 
that taking them nneasy wiona' mend but mar 
them a'thegither. 

44 4 Hae ye gear, hae ye nnne, 
Tine heart and a's gane.' 

That's an auld by-word, meaning that if you nev- 
er think yoursel' beat, ye canna help succeeding." 

44 It has a better meaning than that, Jock," 
said Mrs. Lamb, who had come out while he 
spoke, and quietly laid a hand on her son's shoul- 
der; "it means* that faith and duty done, make 
men strong and happy." 

"Ay, mother, Faith is the grand master of all 
sorrow," said Angus earnestly ; and, turning to 
Annie, he added in an under-tone, while gazing 
tenderly in her bright eyes, "and I have found 
it — through love." 




THE END. 
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